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PREFACE 



IT was observed in the Preface to the First 
Edition, that just as the following work 
was originally completed for publication, a 
change of the political situation of France 
occurred, which bore a strdng testimony to 
the truth of many of the views taken of the 
French character and condition in theCburse 
of its pages. The change alluded to was that 
caused by the strange return of Buonaparte 
from Elba, and the expulsion of the Bour« 
bons from the nation, to the sovereignty over 
which they had been so recently called. 
The three months that carried off the 
First Edition of the "Visit,'' both com- 
menced and concluded the second reign of 
^* the Emperor:"*^ and the second Restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, and the various cir- 
cumstances by which that event has been ac« 
companied, give superadded confirmatioh 
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IV PREFACE. 

to the Author's general estimate, and autho- 
rity to his particular statements, relating to 
the French p^oi^Je. The burning, but self- 
ish irritation of the French soldiery, ap- 
peared to him, in October 1814, to threaten 
future disturbance.; and,, in March 1815, 
the fermenting mischief burst forth, and 
took a fiery course. The almost utter want 
of public principle and private honor in 
France, struck liim as a hideous apparent 
symptom of her morbid state, — and the 
perfidy, profligacy, and inconsistency of her 
notorious individuals, and the regardless^ 
ness, vanity, and inconstancy of her multi* 
tudes, have been since disgustingly dis- 
played in the face of Europe. But the Au-» 
thor ventured to say, that the French car- 
ried their boasting far beyond their merits, 
and that their vauntings before the day of 
trial would not always be found sustained 
by their fortitude and ability when it ar- 
rived : — this opinion also, though severe,* 
has been amply vindicated by the second 
subjugation of this misguided and misb^ 
having people, — by the severe chastise* 
ment which they havQ- received^ chiefly from ; 
t^9 bc^nds of England, — and by: their ^iiiiit» 
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exampled disgrace ia the fact of their 
Capital 'falUng twice into the hands of 
a foreign force, in the space of twelve-^ 
months ! That army, which had the cha- 
racter and influence of a firebrand, is now 
almost extinguished, — that cry of ferocious 
exultation, which rung in our startled ears, 
is subdued into the tone of plaintive appeal, 
— " our fine Country*' has become " our un- 
happy Country^*' — and the philanthropist 
has, for once, a satisfaction in the contem- 
plation of suffering, because it involves the 
downfall of a pernicious system of society 
and government. 

The probability of the establishment of 
Buonaparte in France, offered the prospect 
of no slight calamity to those who looked 
rather to facts than to fancies, and con- 
sidered that the character of a man is es-» 
sential in itself, and not to be varied like 
the words that flow from the mouth. This 
is a subject to which one or two introduc- 
tory pages may be with propriety devoted, 
and, as I have already been led to express 
my sentiments upon it, in a work which 
may not go into the hands of the majority 
of the readers of this, I am: tempted to make 
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the following extracts setve the purpose, 
and save the trouble of fresh writing. 

" Little as we are inclined to praise what 
may be termed the system of the j!?k Hied 
Princes, we must retain, in all its original 
force, our conviction, that the prospects of 
the world have been injured by the restor- 
ation of the power of Buonaparte. The 
former withholds what is desirable, — the 
latter disgraces its reputation, and poisons 
its essence. The former then stimulates to 
exertion, while the latter weakens the prin- 
ciple of action, and corrupts the source of 
virtue. The old governments display the 
connection between profligacy of conduct 
and imbecility of mind, — which is one of 
the most salutary exposures that can be 
made ; but Buonaparte has all along opposed 
intellect to principle, which is the most 
horrible disunion that society can possibly 
witness. His system, it\ a greater degree 
than any other, leads to a disregard of per7 
sonal honor, by making it an avowed rule 
to reward accomplishment, independently 
of any reference to the means employed. 
It substitutes destructive errors, which are 
"adapted to the complexion of the tini6s, for 
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those which were decaying of themselves, 
or which the advancing tide of public 
opinion was about to wash away for ever. 
The whole course of Buonaparte's history, 
should surely be sufficient to convince, that 
people might as wisely expect iron to sparkle 
like a diamond, or emit odour like a flower, 
as that he should take a generous view of 
the interests of mankmd, or be touched with 
kindness towards them as individual)^. His 
ends are essentially inconsistent with human 
hs^ppiness and the dignity of the human 
character ; and the best proof of this is, 
that his invariable instruments are false- 
hood and cozenage. Under his influence 
a language of affectation, bombast, and 
duplicity, was introduced into addresses 
from public bodies, more sycophantic and 
tawdry than had been ofiered to the oldest 
^despotisms. Under his influence books were 
sifted, not so much to detect passages hostile 
to his government, or censuring his conduct, 
as that no generous sentiments or vigor*- 
ous principles shoi&ld find their way to his 
people, tot^render their hearts too good or 
too disdainful for his purposes. In the 
coldness of his craft he set about a design 
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the most nefarious which human villainy 
ever attempted ; jit was by a regular system 
of training, to depreciate the character of a 
whole people, forming a very considerable 
proportion of the present generation of man- 
kind, to the fittest level for the designs of 
tyranny and lawless ambition. For this 
purpose, talent was disciplined so as to leave 
it but its sagacity .and dexterity, which 
might'be employed in his service, while ite 
fine sensibilities, and nice taste for simpli- 
city and truth, were destroyed as^ worse 
than inconvenient. A most extraordinary 
and deplorable process has been proceeding 
under him, with reference to what have 
hitherto presented legitimate objects few: 
admiration. Angels have been by him 
converted into devils, — that is to say, he 
has extracted all their excellence and beauty 
jfrom high pursuits and great achievements,, 
and while he has seemed to promote and 
encourage them, has been perverting thdr 
very natures, converting their balm into 
poison, their fragrance' into offensiveness. 
For example, he has fostered an military 
spirit, but he has robbed the military cha- 
racter of all its virtues,— -his soldiers break 
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their parole of honour, his Generals perjure 
themselves as a clever manceuvre, and to 
steal a King in this school of new nobility 
is thought as honourable as to vanquish one. 
He has patronised the arts, — which, being 
interpreted, means he has plundered their 
seats. Which of his artists, or spavans j}oins 
sensibility with skill ? They are all cant, 
and cold vanity, and mere mechanical dex- 
terity. They will talk in raptures of an an- 
tient statue of Brutus, and then remove it 
from its ordained place, where it has rested 
for ages, to grace a trumpery theatre for a 
night, where a Roman story is performed 
by bad actors to their savage soldiery. The 
first thing they dowrith one of Raphael's 
pictures is to repaint it, —the first sensation 
they have when they come upon a time hal- 
lowed relic? of departed excellence, is to 
remove it within a short walk of the gamr 
bling-houses and toy-shops of the Palais- 
Royal. All this is according to the system 
of Buonaparte, who feels nothing, and uses 
every thing. The world is positively thrown 
back further than a state of ignorance by 
this system, for it is one by which know-* 
ledge loses all its beneficial tenden(;pes,— - 
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and great powers which dazzle thp ob- 
servation, are stripped of all their recom- 
mendations to the heart. Yet some have, in 
our hearing, called this the triumph of in* 
tellect: if it be so, it is like Agameronon^s 
triumph on his way to Troy, when he of- 
fered up the fruit of his loins to ensure the 
success of his arms, — it is gained to the 
disgrace and detriment of human nature, 
by trampling on virtues and affections that 
are far more valuable and honourable with- 
out talent, than talent is without them. We 
had better be contented with the natural 
though scanty growth of our time, and 
to labour hard for an increase hereafter, 
than thus receive all tile finest fruits of the 
earth, with their flavours destroy ed and their 
richness drained by an unnatural forcing. ' 

" Unbounded concession is most cheap 
to this Emperor, for, in the first place, he 
never feels a promise to be binding, and*,* in 
the second, the terror he inspires by his 
known dispositions, will effectually counter- 
act the lenity of his laws. In this chiefly lies 
the difference between him as a ruler, and 
others^h— that whereas they limit themselves 
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in some measure by their engagements, his 
engiagements are neither limitations nor inti- 
mations ;— what his civil courts cannot do, 
his military commissions can, — and what 
these dare not perpetrate by day, they can 
perform in the darkness of the night. He 
will readily swear to respect any thing you 
point out to him, and after this there 
is nothing that he will not violate, if it 
stands in his way. This being proved by 
his whole history, is it not idle now to in- 
dulge credulous anticipations of his good 
intentions, because he heads his proclama- 
tions to his soldiery with a declaration of 
the inviolability of civil rights, and because 
such men as DaVoust and Fouch6, called 
to his ministry, speak of the paternal and 
moderate intentions of the Emperor ? Are 
there persons yet to learn, that Buonaparte 
•always speaks to his hearer, according to 
what he wishes to make of, him, — never 
Ifrom himself according to what he thinks 
andfeek? He now praises Liberty and. 
Peace, as he praised Jacobinism to the 
Eevolutionists, Mahomet to the Turks j and 
the English nation to our countrymen, 
that visited him in Elba. Itia ^uprthy of 
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philosophical patriotism, in its anxiety to see 
the condition of society improved^ to turn 
with hope towards the liberality and integrity 
of a man, who, when he kidnapped Ferdi- 
nand, told him that the feelings and interests 
of the people and their rulers must always 
be at variance; — who has broken every 
pledge he has made, not excepting his abdi- 
cation for himself andhis heirs, — who comes 
back through a purely military movement, 
and aided, not merely by broken oaths, but 
by the meanest personal duplicity, — who 
is still keeping up the farce in our faces, 
by returning to the old false jargon, about 
his " torn heart ^'^ and " Ms truly great peo- 
|>/e,''~-and who is now surrounded by 
persons, all, like himself at this moment, 
full of zeal for the rights of man, who have 
been the most cruel instruments, alternately 
of Jacobinism and of military despotism ! 
The most hideous feature of France, which 
she has acquired under the influence of this 
regenerator, is the utter looseness of her 
principles, evinced in the conduct of her 
conspicuous characters. Thus Ney kissed 
the king's hand, swore fidelity to the Iloyal 
cause, and then went and joined the Emperor ;> 
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— ^Soult accepted the office of Minister of 
War under Louis, took oaths of fidelity, is- 
sued a proclamation againstBuonaparte,and, 
as it is now strongly suspected, had been 
preparing every thing for his return when 
acting as the sworn servant of the Bour- 
bons;— several of the other Marshals, ap- 
parently penetrated with devotion to their 
unfortunate, infirm, and well-intentioned 
Monarch, attended him on his retirement 
from Paris, merely, it seems, to cajole him 
out of the French territory, and to take 
care" that his cause should not be supported ! 
These men now return laughing to the 
Tuileries, to sport the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour, to join their Chief in 
some new piece of baseness, and look in 
his face to receive his smiles, in the con- 
sciousness of reciprocal villainy. This is 
the New School of Nobility of which Buo^ 
naparte is the Parent, and from which is 
to' proceed the regeneration of the world ! 
We are called upon to rejoice in the pre- 
dotninance of this, because it will pull down 
Feudal bondage and superstition :— we 
cati oiily reply, that we see no cause for 
congratulation in the substitution of a 
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young, sturdy, arid despCTate cut-^Uiroat, fiw 
a hoary 4ieaded knave, fast dropping to his 
dissolution, and able to commit, only petty 
depredations. But we shall take our stand 
on another ground, and affirm, that the 
syjstexn of the Old Rulers, with ail its &ults^ 
will ^mit of more favourable views to be 
taken of it, than this which the Regenerator 
has introduced. It gives more room and 
encouragen^ent for personal honour amidst 
political profligacy ; its offences partake 
more of the nature of habits, and less of 
dispositions ; 4— it has grown up with us, it 
has not been fi^ced upon us ; - — it is not so 
directly aimed at all that gives coofideiijC^ 
to our firesides, peace to our hearts, security 
to society /^ Champim^ No.llTj April 2d, 

A new and a. great change has taken 
place since these reflections were written. 
The Bourbons . are again the , i^Qmi «»l 
So3(rei?eigns of Frauoce, and Buoaapaarte^ after 
a reign of three months, ha$, been )hAirlQ(l 
frora> his throne^ and plunged into capU-« 
vity^ -chiefly by his *f oldest i and most com? 
stant'^ enemy En^nd^ linto . whose ei^t 
tody he|»referred to commit laim^i^. uYet« 
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although this triumph seems, on the whole, 
to be favourable to the interests of man* 
kind, the state of affairs in France at pre- 
sent is equally appalling to the friend of 
order, the friiend of liberty, and the friend 
of peace. It seems to be precisely in that 
condition of distraction and violence, which 
leaves to just principles no refuge, which 
exposes them to destruction from the most 
opposite quarters of danger, when nothing 
has ^o bad a chance of thriving as honesty, 
when no line of conduct is so unsafe as 
moderation, when even the well-intentioned 
are constrained to act suspiciously, and 
when the faction that is justly deteirted is 
opposed by a party that cannot be safely en* 
couraged. It is true that from the gratifi^ 
cation of party spirit, a miserable cbnsola* 
tion may be derived. The weakness of 
the king's government is a source of glad* 
ness to those illuminated admirers of liberal 
principles and practice, who were in love 
witii Buonaparte as a Reformer : — and 
the ontrageous aiemies of the despot 
Napokott, comfort theirininds, enamoiu*ed 
of national and political independence, witli 

tihie idea that 'the goveriiiiient of Ftance^vf 
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upheld by a foreign force, and that the ex- 
pression of her opinions is regulated by the 
general orders of Prussian commanders ! 

But the thinking and cool observer can- 
not sympathise with either of these zealo- 
tries. In his view, the aspect of things is 
disheartiening :—• whatever satisfaction he 
may feel at the overthrow of the chief dan- 
ger by which Europe was threatened, is 
sadly dashed with fear far the mischievous 
consequences of the terrible remedy which 
has been applied to the disorder. — It is 
true, the predominance of Buonaparte, 
wicked, base, and cruel as his nature has 
been proved to be, over a nation so vain- 
glorious, so volatile, and so unsound as the 
French, could not only offer no ground of 
confidence, but would have destroyed every 
principle of rational hope, since flattering 
appearances and generous professions were 
with him the usual harbingers of* oppres- 
sion and ruin. His destruction as a rulpr, 
therefore, seems absolutely necessary, both 
as an expiation and a security ; and his 
aggressions on foreigners by means of 
Fralice, gave foreigners a title to interfere 
with France, and to prohibit htt from again 
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placing herself at the disposal of one, in 
whose hands she could only inspire hatredi 
and alarm. 

Nevertheless, as I am not prepared, with 
a writer in the Journal des Debats^ to con^ 
gratulate mankind on the resolution of a 
combination of Sovereigns to support what 
is called legitimacy^ as the only principle of 
peace and order, and to assemble in behalf 
of any one of their number, who may be 
called to account by his subjects, — I have 
my anxieties and discontents. By making 
this confession I shall incur the sneers of 
those, on both sides,who have strong prepos- 
sessions and few scruples ; and the consola- 
tion under them must be, that the wisest 
and best of men hitherto, have felt even 
their wishes paralyzed, by discerning how 
much of the elements of evil are mingled 
up with every thing here that offers itself as 
a choice. 

The measure of forcing a King on the 
French nation is an abominable one, and it 
does seem that without the help of foreigners 
he could scarcely have been restored to his 
throne ; but it is not to be denied ^that 
France has herself imposed it on Europe as 
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a diaty to take measures for presierving(|]ier 
peace and possessions and if thece. shall be 
something of rough interference io thj^sp, 
who is to hkime ? Yet it is by. no means 
dear that f'ranoe disowns the Bourbons : 
this timaof burning resentmentand wounded 
pride, is aot one for the display of what 
can. fairly be called the national sentiment. 
All therefore, that can be done, rationally^ 
at preseot, is to ishew ourselves ready tp 
maike a stacMl against abuse and mischief 
froim whart:ever quarter tfaey may chie% 
thseaten^'— -and to hope that a peiiod will 
soon amve, wheui the Fi?ench King shall 
have an c^^portunity of rendering himseliC 
secure by what will be more pleasant to hij» 
feelings and honourable to his character, thw 
the bayonets of the powers that have 
espoused his cause « ; 

The fact of Buonaparte's being fairly oqt 
of the way) may help to extricate tlj^elCing 
from the very embarrassing situation in 
)vhich he has been hitheorto placed. Owiqg 
his return to the Allies, he ha# been fixed 
betwixt ingratitude to his friends, and a sub* 
mission to the degradation of his kingdom 
which would for ever render him tmpopular 
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MtK his siibjecti^. The eafneifet desire^ of 
every hondurable mind must be to see liberty 
atid integrity joining hand in hand, and lay- 
ing in France the order of a new and better 
system. -^ That this might take place, it 
was necessary perhaps that all parties should 
be ehaistized j but chiefly that the wild bri* 
gand spirit^ which was so insolent in its 
ebullitions, should be seve^rely humbted. 
l^is has certainly been done :-^ die army; 
to be sure, has kepi up a haughty and angry 
fbne, and at first it seemed that it rather 
held out conditions to the King^ than beg* 
ged his forgiveness. Bat, regarding the 
military strength of France as now broken, 
and not to be built up again for years, it is 
tk)t to be regretted, perhaps, that something 
of intractability should manifest itself, which 
may keep the bigotted party from driving 
the court into pernicious recurrences to 
imploded practices. There is but one good 
reason for preferring Louis to Buonaparte ; 
namely a conviction that under^the former, 
more catainly than under the latter^ con- 
cessions in favor of liberty will be wrested 
frprn the government, aqd remain to the 
people. The event has turned out precisely 
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as was to be wished : Louis theXVIIIth sees 
that he must lean still more decidedly to* 
wards the party for freedom. The pro- 
clamation dissolving the Chamber of Depu-* 
ties is a proof of this ; it is an important 
acknowledgement in favor of popular rights. 
With regard to his ministers, some of them 
certainly are men for whom no one can en- 
tertain respect ; — but I hesitate not to de- 
clare, that I would rather see Fouch6 in the 
Cabinet thanBlacas, and would sooner hear of 
riots.on the Boulevards, than of Priests' pro- 
cessions from theTuileries to Notre-Dame.* 
I repeat, however, that there can be no 
reasonable doubt, that the cause of poli- 
tical freedom in France, will be benefited 
by what has happened. Buonaparte's fair 
has proved that he was not supported by 
the opinion of the French, and, if not so 
supported, his return was a piece of ruf- 
fian-violence, and his pretensions since 
his return sheer knavish imposition. La 
Fayette, who is the representative of the 
only truly respectable party in France took 

* Since this Prefece was written, the Fouche and 
Talleyrand Administration has been displaced, for that 
of which the respectable Duke de Richeliea is head* ; , 
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no part in the proceedings of the Gharhbers 
which had for their object to isecurfe the 
government in a Buonaparte Branch ; al- 
though he was very zealous that improve- 
ment should be made of the crisis, to give 
to France a Constitution which should se- 
cure to her freedom under any Soyereign. 
If this shall be done, a? let us hope it will, 
the return of Buonaparte, terminating as it 
has done.in an encrease of his disgrace, will 
have been a most fortunate occutrenc^,*^ 
for the Bourbons certainly needed a fresh 
lesson* The Allies bad no business to insist 
on their restoration, but the Allies have 
business to demand from long troublesome, 
and now beaten France, " indemnity for the 
past^ and security for the future/* 

The following observations on Buona- 
parte's surrender to a British Frigate, were 
written by the Author of this work for the 
publication already quoted from in the 
course of the present Introduction, — and 
he confesses that he is anxious they should 
appear incorporated with the present vo- 
vlume, thinking that they belong to the class 
of its subjects : — 
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Bttonaparte's surrender of his persbn 
ihlo the hands of Great Britain, in prefer- 
ence to trusting any of her Allies, or mak- 
ing a bargain, T*^hich we have no doubt he 
might, with the government of France, 
gives a romantic finish, an unexceptionable 
completeness to the crown of glory which 
pur nation has acquired in the Struggle. 
This, theh^ is the issue for our country of 
the wonderful events of the last twenty 
yeats ! Throwing one^s eyes back on the 
prodigious past ; looking from this tower- 
ing eminence oh all the fearful vicissitudes 
and besetting dangers through which she 
has travelled ; recalling the many and se- 
vere trials of her heart and patience to 
which she has been exposed,— the seem- 
ingly hopeless blackness of the wintry 
day through which she has toiled, the 
gloomy loneliness in which she has been 
left, the distance from all her objects to 
which she has been occasionally thrown, 
— the present consummation, going, as it 
does, to the full extent of the dreams of the 
most sanguine fancy, — nay, beyond what the 
most sanguine fancy could at one time have 
figured to itself as possible,— strikes with a 
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force, that almost drives one into a languid 
frame of mind as a refuge irom the intensity 
of feeling. — People have exclaimed their 
joy and astonishment so often, that, being 
no longer able to keep up the proper cli- 
max of interjection, they . now receive each 
new fact, which tops its predecessor, with a 
sort of remonstrating silence, and a meek 
look, confessing that their faculties are quite 
overpowered, and, that, instead of continu* 
ing to take a spirited advantage of the gale, 
they must resign themselves in calmness and 
inaction to be carried along with the whirl- 
wind. — Decline now when Britain may, — 
as probably decline she must, — she need 
not be ashamed to be the victim of a law 
which as yet seems to have had an imspar« 
ing application. Fine as are the memorials, 
of antique glory, and fully as they redeem 
in the estimation of mankind the weakness 
and poverty by which they have been suc- 
ceeded, the fame of all the past will for the 
future be overshadowed by the lofty image 
. of England as she now exists, — predomi- 
nating in the eyes of posterity, inasmuch as 
she will appear seated on the summit of an 
«ra destined to be supreme over all others 
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^jj^ithe world's annate* The ages and reTO^ 
ll^ons that) increase her distance^ without 
obdcuiing her port or dimming her splen- 
dor, will ibut render her more venerable, 
and coDseq'Uently more magnificent. Fairly 
considered, it does not seem that the achieve* 
ments of any jfermer people have been per- 
formed on a greater scale than those of 
Britaip, or that fortune ever gave a more 
pc^tical conclusion to heroic adventure than 
tbat which, at the present time, she has 
awarded to the struggle in which this na- 
tion has been successful. When the events 
of this day are removed from the columns 
of Newspapers, and are no longer sounded 
as^ the catch-pennies of horn-blowers, — 
when they are arrayed in the dignified garb 
of history, and are invested with the solemn 
pomp which living imagination awarxls as a 
tribute to what . it recalls, — they will be 
classed amongst those magnificent examples 
of the higher qualities of public chgiracter, 
that form the common stock of human na.- 
ture's valuable possessions, in. which every 
one takes an interest and a pride, without 
regard to time or place. Nor is this the 
unmeaning vapouring of national prejudice: 






let those who would oppose it with -a cold 
sneer look around them and come with us M 
a sober estimate. — To b^n«uffieientiy low J* ^ 
— our streets arecleaner,our fenders brighter^ - 
our fire-sides more snug, our domestic* cgo-*' 
nomy neater and completer, at this hour 
than thesd thitigs will be fousd t& be else^ 
where*. To mount higher in the scale: 
the moralities and decencies of conduct arc* 
here held chiefly in estimation ; integrity 
and vigour of mind have been here for 
centuries exercising themselves in all the 
varieties of religious and political dissent, 
unaccompanied by the ferocity and extrava- 
gance that proscription and persecution 
occasion : — here we abolished the worst 
absurdities of superstition at a period long 
after which all our neighbours continued, 
as many of them do to this day, to wallow 
in their grossness : — - here thrive, beyond 
parallel, by means solely of the popular 
stamina, institutions for enlightening and 
improving the condition of mankind :— here, 

P AjOierica shares with us most of our advantages, as 
in &ct she inherits them from us : but as a growing coun- 
try, and without the European circle, she is not included 
in the comparison. As a scion from our stock th^ 
merit she possesses cannot reflect disgrace on us. 



and h^eoiily, does a superb union of pub^ 
lie spirit, opulesice, and"^ liberality, evince 
itself in voiutitaiy subscriptions, uninstiga- 
ted and unaided by power, in behalf of 
«almost every desirable object of attainm^fit, 
and needy object of compassion. What is 
the character • of a philosophy that hesi-. 
tates to acknowledge a national superiority 
so constituted ? The ingenuities of specu- 
lation may run a man in and out of his 
own nature, and the nature of the things 
about him, until he deranges duties and 
distorts realities so as to form for himself 
a labyrinth of tormenting perplexity, in 
which his spirit is likely to wander and 
perish, far from all cordial communications 
and substantial utilities. But common 
sense, and that general propriety of think- 
ing which is to the mind what health is to 
the body, enable one to see the practical, 
and therefore essential worth of what hive 
been enumerated, and cause one to feel how 
deeply interested the world is that they 
should be found to constitute the superiority 
of poKtical strength, as well as the l«s«Fe of 
itioral reputation. 

" It is to a country so distinguished, that 
Buonaparte lias chosen, in' preference^ to 



surrender himfitelf; and thus hb testitnosi^y 
has been received in favor of the supericpr 
respectability of the national character pf 
Britain. How remarkably — nay, may w^e 
not say how aflfectingly, contrasted, is th% 
catastrophe of his fate to the maledictioiis 
he fulminated against our Jsland, in the 
noon-tide of his power ! If he really feel 
no resentment against the British nation, 
it is a proof how completely he is in the 
habit of considering the complication of 
human interests and passions in the light of 
machinery, in which each part necessarily 
acts as it is operated upon-— and the 
whole of which is made to be influenced 
by an adroit hand as convenience may re- 
quire. This is perhaps at once the best 
explanation of his character, and the best 
apology that can be made for his conduct. 
A man of this moral constitution necei^ 
sarily considers life or death, truth or 
falsehood, as means m^ely, to be used 
almost indifferently as most applicable to 
circumstances. He feels himself to be 
placed amongst certain materials, of wbieh 
he has to make the most for his own use»<— 
and he therefore conducts .himself towards 
what is; about him^ precisely aeppr^ing^^to 
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^e view he takes of hi» personal intepests* 
^^1. the particular situation which he occu-i 
pie$ at the time : — ?he is not sensible of any 
general eternaL rules of right and wrong, 
ancj would Jwst as soon think it erudty to. 
set traps" for rats, or cut down trees for> 
tMDb^, 9S to kiicli;iap and destroy a danger* 
ous individual, .or place men in the way of 
Ijeing slaughtered, to gain the gratification 
of his, ambition. — If we. are right in this 
accQiunt of the system of his mind, the 
facility he shews in adapting himself to 
reverses, . which has excited some surprise,, 
i^ at pnce accounted for. How should one 
oi^ thi$ complexion put himself to death m 
a fit pjf wounded sensibility^ or rush in the 
Wjay of the bullets in the despair of a proud • 
spirit ? , It is his business to strive for a 
guineat and to accept a halfpenny if he €an 
get po more ; and in this way Buonaparte 
acts tp the last* He abdicates, he becouMSS 
Emperor of Elba, he returns and beccmies 
Emperor of France, he abdicates again, 
and lastly, he surrenders himself to the, 
En^ish, the nation of shopkeepers whom? 
he. was to humble at least, if not destroy^ } 
haying, as he says, the most ui^bounidcd. : 
CQp^dci^e. in^, ]th<pir honour aiid..^nero8itjr I. i 
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-It really wcJiild !Jeem as if he had rettirniiitl 
from E^lba for nothing but to elevate, still 
higher than it was, the renowrf'of thii 
country. It was in some ineasure o^eii td 
dispute the last time, what share we hatjf 
in causihg his downfall; but now W6 at-^ 
undoubtedly the principals. Ed^and 
found thirty millions sterling in the coursis 
of a few weeks, with which she assisted 
every power in Europe : England found an 
army also which sustained alone the whole 
shock of the enemy's collected strength: 
^and to Englaind that enemy finally sur- 
renders his person as a trojphy, stating at 
the same time, that, while he acknowledges 
the superiority of her arm, he has the great- 
est reliance on the magnanimity of her 
disposition. It will be a curious feature* 
in future history, that our coiintry should 
have afforded an asylum to the two iftost 
notorious members of the notorious faifailjr, 
by whom it has been so bitterly assailed:' 
English booksellers published LtlcietaV 
epic poem : an English frigat<6 picked lip ;' 
the shattered wreck of the Emperdr of" the " 
Frfench! The better part of eveii'tW^ 
ze&lotry that has been^xbited igaiiisthihi;*^ 
spieaksi we observei of his Kffe^s bMtfg^tib^^*^' 



sacred, since he has confided it to our 
keeping. He has surrendered himself to 
the Prince Regent, as one conquered in 
war, and his Royal Highness may well be 
proud of his prize : too much so, we are 
sure, not to justify to the world the feeling 
on t]^ part of his prisoner, which procured 
hinoi this distinction. 

m, Hf * n^ * m * * 
." It has been suggested that the great 
heroes of antiquity, who are celebrated in 
poetry, and are become the standing themes 
of common celebration, and the instructive 
objects to which emulation is directed, had- 
their characters stained with the worst 
propensities and passions attributable to 
Buonaparte^ — and that he probably iindsi 
a refuge in this similarity from the painful 
fpeling of self-reproach, and the consci** 
ousness of having disgraced himself. The 
reply to this is, '^^ that the world ought to 
be, and seems to be, growing wiser, -^ and 
that, instead of pointing to those who were 
unduly admired in former ages, to lessen 
the odium justly incurred by a modem de^* 
linquent, the errors of the false estimate 
should beelxposbd to guide the publiqto* 
tr^e one in the case before them. It is not 



one of the least encotiraging signs of the 
time, that the action of public opinion hM 
degraded to the rank of a ruined criniinal, 
one who, in former periods, would have been 
elevated by it to the class of demigods ; -— 
and philosophy, patriotism, and morality, 
are little indebted to those who would per*- 
petuate the delusion, or rather who do not 
strenuously forward the general disposition 
which is throwing it off. As to Buona- 
parte's own conceptions, one would wil- 
lingly allow them to be any thing that re- 
duces the positive turpitude of a fellow- 
creature. Severity is more pleasantly, and 
fortunately more usefully, exercised against 
the individual as he is an example to others, 
than as his actions concern himself. It is 
very probable that he does fancy himself 
to be playing the Alexander, the Ca&sar^ 
&c. and the relief that this gives to the 
blackness of his portrait, is partly composed 
of a trifling puerility in the conception, 
which throws him amongst the fraternity of 
coxcombs, though certainly we must j^ace 
him at the head of them. There is usually 
attached to genius, if indeed it does not 
bd^g to it, some susceptibility that teadici 
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to weakness, while it stimulates to the 
highest efforts ; and Buonaparte^s seems ta 
be of the nature of that which drove th^ 
school-boys in Germany out into the forests, 
as robbers, to emulate the glories of the 
outcast Moor, What Schiller's play was 
to them, Plutarch's lives seem to have been 
to him, — and a total deficiency of what is 
termed humanity, left him open to the full 
force of the invitation so strongly made in' 
the classic page, and powerfully seconded 
by the bias of his own disposition. — Thus 
we may most rationally account for tHe 
triumphs and the crimes of his career. — 
His carelessness about the precepts of mo- 
rality is probably not greater than nine 
monarchs and shop-keepers out of ten, of 
all times and places, had or have in an equal 
degree : — but his nature contains an un- 
usual portion of Avliat is called intellect, 
united with much sternness, and a will 
which is seldom " puzzled'' or scared by 
considerations of common propriety or fear. 
" This view of his character is supported 
by his frequent school-boy allusions to clas- 
sical names. He was willing, he said a' 
month ago, to sacrifice himself for France ' 
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Kke thd Aihekian Kingj and now he writes, 
to the Prince Regent, that he comes, like 
l%emi$tocleSj to throw himself upon the 
Kdsjpitality of the British people. If he 
re&liy solaces himself, and we rather imagine 
he does, with these whimsical references 
to his French translations of the Classics, 
both weakness and bad taste are dis- 
played in this turn. If they are only in- 
tended to take in those to whom they are 
addressed, they are rather clumsy than 
cunning devices ; — they are, at all events 
better adapted for use in France than in 
England. 

" Referring to the victory of one coun- 
ty, and the defeat of the other in this last 
great struggle, it may be said, we believe, 
— and, under all the cirqumstances, without 
any violation of generosity, — that the two 
extremes of previous boasting and subse- 
quent depression and disgrace, could, have 
happened in no country of Europe, within 
the same space of time, but France ; and . 
we apprehend it may be said, consistently, . 
undar all the circumstances, both with truth . 
And decency, that the succession of the lat- 
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ter to the former could not have beea so 
rapidly forced on such an enemy, by any 
other country than England. Neither the 
taunt nor the self-congratulation would be 
worth writing, unless connected with the 
vindication of certain principles, every tri- 
umph of which is a benefit gained for man- 
kind generally. ^ 

" If the enjoyment of political libertyt 
—of freedom of expression, and indepen- 
dence of personal condition, be really worth 
the sacrifices made to gain it, or warrant 
the lofty language in which it has been 
celebrated by men in every age,— ^ its value 
must be seen in its effects on the pubUe 
character, eminently fitting it to sustain the 
great trials of heart and intellect. As li- 
berty is the chief distinction of England 
frohl other Ikiropean countries, the superior 
firmness of its courage may fairly be traced 
to the high personal sense which necessarily 
belongs to each individual under such > a 
systeni, and to die robust habits to which 
his mind is braced- in the general freedcwn 
of the exercise of opinion. This modelof 
accounting for what is so admired, - isi far- 
ther justified by the fact, that > America, 



v'whidi < patlakesj of British liberty, evinces 
^so much of that deeply-bottomed bravery, 
vefaaraoteFktic of Britain, which we i have 
^seen take so high a camk over the heated 
aibd clamorous ! intoxication of feelingv: that 
our theatricdi adversaries coatrive to excite, 
fiwp the purpose of carrying themselves 
fiercely on to an attack. It is the proud 
^diiMdnction of the British troops, that they 
-are alike td be depended upon in "doing 
^* or in suffering,^^ while the French are 
fiothing unless they are doing ; the latter 
must be carried out of themselves to reach 
to any thing that is great, and when the ar- 
^tificial stimulus fails, or is checked, they 
^drop back into their natures, which do 
not well sustain them. Their British ad- 
TCTsaries, on fthe other hand, have no occa- 
sion to go beyond the essential quahties of 
' thdr character, and their efforts, being thus 
' sounder in motive, are more substantial in 
effect. The difference may be 'represented 
^ by calling one the rock, and the other 
rthe foaming spray which it beats i^ick. 
'^^I>uring the whole course of the war in 
-^Spain, this difference war ^e#y perceptible, 
ij**** fatutt^ never has^ it been exhibited on so 
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grand a scale as in the late battles in tht 
Netherlands. The French were impetuous 
and desperate in their charges, —^ the Bri-* 
tish were immoveable and calm in receiv- 
ing them : wherever any number, no mat- 
ter how small, of British tro6|ps could be 
thrown forward to meet the enemy, thiere 
was the enemy, no matter how strong, or 
how triumphant over others, abruptly 
stopped. Moral superiority took the aspect 
of a physical obstacle, which must be anni-* 
hilated to be riemoved. In the grand re- 
suit the French have fell, the world ha^* 
seeii, and posterity will know, that England V 
sons are the best in the fight, and that thejr 
are capable of the mightiest exertions df 
€very kind. Their country alone has held 
put without interval or faulteiiiig; their 
country alone has entirely escaped degrad- 
ation in these times of misfortune ; she alone 
has assisted all, and held her owh head high 
without assistance. Our enemy has now 
experienced the superiority of England ih 
every way. All his publications, for many 
years, have avowed that his great desigii 
was to ruin England ; his measures have all;, 
been directed to this end. He has tried 
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effect it,al sea, on shore, singly, and by al- 
liances, — he has tried to effect it by com-, 
mercial, financial, and sentimental means. 
We have destroyed him at sea, we have 
beaten him on shore; we have repelled hini 
singly, we have conquered him with our 
Allfcs : we tired him out of his anti-comr 
mercial system, and our finances have at 
least out-lasted his, without the commission 
of any breach of faith to our creditors. We 
have exposed the. meanness and falsehood 
of his sentiments. Lastly, in one great 
battle,— England, away from her own 
shores, has, in the teeth of superior nurri- 
bers, beaten the collected might of France 
on her own frontier, headed by an Imperial 
General whose superiority over all Captains, 
ancient or njodem, the public voice of 
Fpnce has asserted and sworn, in prose and 
goetry, in harangues and writings, in inso- 
lence, in perfidy, and falsehood. In one 
l]^ttle England has dealt to France a blow 
that has gone to her heart, and sent her 
r^^ng and tun^bling backward on a throne, 
i^ich, in theatrical shew at least, she had 
a^j^rn.to defend to the last dropof her blood, 
•gj igl. hehaif of which she, but the other 
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diay,' held forth the boldest language of dfe-» 
ijance; — a throne which was said to pre* 
sent a superb spectacle, a sublime ispecftaf^^ 
an imposing spectacle, and heaven 4ito6%s 
howtn^ny spectacles besides. This*h¥one 
has tumbled down like rotten* wt>od ui^der 
her stagger and fall r her soldiers hare dis- 
appeared, hke the smoke of her tonn6n 
after the prodigious noise they made ; t-r- 
' arid, between her frontier and the neigh- 
bourhood of lier capital, sfcarcely an a(nn 
has been raised to preservisf the *^ -fine coiin- 
' " try ,' ' — " to vindicate the ' horiouF of ^ the 
''''' great nation,'' —to fulfil the '^ destiny^' 
which had '*^ decreed Fraiite to be the 
** Queen of the West/': Her orators will 
extricate themselves from their lat^ piraisd^ 
and pledges with French dexterity J Her 
^' Journals, so fiill the other day^of the genius 
of the Emperor, now talk very coolly of 
Napoleon J "who has left Parisy and ^whose 
^ ifuture plans, they say, are not known, but 
' ^* in the evening there' wets no longer any 
" sentinel at the Palace E^jsfie'r -By: and 
by we shall have them fdlhof' sentimental 
^atbuse against Biumapctrik ; ^ already * 'they 
' tdi us tha^^h8taricatur^^gainbtth6 House 
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of Bourbon have neatly all disappeared, 
ai^d, A little above this intimation of mag- 
nanimity, we see it said, •* the Kings, 
struck with our courage^ our firmness^ and 
our misfortunes^ will suspend the march of 
their armies r If it be true, which has 
been taken for granted by some among 
us here, that it wa3 the will of die 
people of France that Buonaparte should 
reign over them, the ruin of that person at 
one .blow, the instantaneous desertion <of 

r 

him in the teeth of engagements to support 
him to the last, and the breaking up of a 
national army by one defeat, form a more 
severe humihation of the French than any 
which they have inflicted on other countries. 
Nothing that has been done by them to 
Prussia or to Austria was so . severely disr 
graceful to the vanquished as this which 
has fallen on themselves, supposing that 
they were enlisted in Buonaparte's cause. 
Assuming on the other hand, that Buona- 
parte's return was a measm-e of violence, 
that it was offensive to the public sentiment 
pf France, -p— what is to be said of a peo- 
ple that are thus to be wrested to and fro, 
knocked like 9 shuttle-cock from one 
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gpj;^mfn€ut\x>^^^€^ -^ and t^U fehe^^hilf 
]^p .pratiag about theic ^^ destiaiea, and 
^^j ^eii[;d^liber«xi6ii6i and theii- high atidtude/l 
^,deTi\m^th^t self-M:tisfactiQn feom words 
^hich „they . ought I to • seek in things, f^ 
3pme, ' Jwe linowy feel : a distrust ^ and • dte^ 
heartfdiiie^s <from tthe utter ov€Plhpow of 
\^upnaparte, incdiDsequence of TOgardingit 
as tlp^e. over(hro w^ of intellect ; but, if thi^ 
matter be* properly considwed, it trill ap4 
peM :that a giiand vindication has l)een 
e^P(ed of those principles i which combine 
inljell^et, , morality, and fi-eedoro togetheon 
It /ha&^ been proved tiiat it is^ only ."from 
this union jthat the invincibility. of tharac* 
ter^ can spring, into ! whose contemplation 
thq idea of yielding is never admitted, 
which acquires strong finding from iseiiotb 
reilection, and its keenest/ enthusia^from 
a sober r sense of self-respect; This is a 
description of character which at least ap- 
plies betjer to England than to Fratnce; the 
triumph of the latter over the former, thece^ 
fore, would have been a most melancholy 
-event as a proof of the little practical 
worth of itjios© domestic >virtui9s, social coiia-i 
fort^, iand pmblic rights, ;irhich ^England 
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possesses in a superior degree to Fliind&. 
But the victory of England is an assurlalncd 
thaftMthey are of sterling worth; that^ at 
<&ough they may demand some self-denials, 
yet that they well repay them j that ^Prc*- 
videnoe has a sacred store, from which it 
bestows its most splendid and imperishable 
gifts on those, who willingly forfeit fbt 
their sake the easy pleasures that are within 
the reach of indolence and sensuality. It 
would) indeed, have been a miserable thing 
for the hopes of the world, if a perjured and 
unprincipled soldiery, a careless and fickle 
people, a perfidious and declamatory go- 
vernment, had, in the terrible and decisive 
struggle of faculty and heart, gained the 
day : but the great fight of Waterloo has, 
with the instrumentality of English heroism, 
connected the political and moral qualities 
which philanthropists enforce, with that 
public strength which is the common am- 
bition of the gross as well as of the en- 
lightened/' Champion Newspaper. 



The original articles in the Appendix to 
this volume, are the contributions of a very 
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intelligent friend, who, during a short stay 
in Paris, employed the attainments which 
lie eminently possesses, in an investigation 
of the scientific and other institutions of 
that capital, — conducted with an industry 
and accuracy that do him the greatest cre- 
dit, and the total results of which, if laid 
before the public, would, I am sure, be 
deemed highly interesting asid instructive* 
> Tg' complete the Picture of Paris,, and 
^ this r notice of the great events that h^^e oc- 
curred fsmce the publication of the first 
Edition »of the "Visit,'' I shall adds to 
these introductory observations an amusing 
Journal, kept by a friend of mine, who 
was in Paris during the whole of the dura- 
tion of Buonaparte's second reign. 
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JOURNAL ^ '^^ ' 

KEPT BY A GENTLEMAN IN PARIS OF THE DAILY 

EVENTS AND RUMOURS, THAT' AGtfAl^ED * ^ialE 

• ■ f •■'■'".•• ■ ■ . . . ■ * 

CAPITAL FROM JUNE 20tH TO'jf&LY StH*,'^^- 

- cLusivE. • ' ;:r.)i;j^ 



Tuesday, 20th June. — (5 o'c/ocA ig^fcr> 
noon.) -^ A rushing whisper over Paris, en^ 
creasing to a buzz in the Caf6s, &:c. thaijthe 
acmy had suffered a great defeat. (Lucten 
Buonaparte has sold out twelve millions 
of francs to-day. Stocks fall to 50 f. . The 
greatest agitation on 'Change. ti ; 

f (9 o' clocks evening.) — ' Tte news 



keeps u& all on our feet, streaming to the 
places where our anxiety is most likely to 
be relieved. Questions are put by [every 
one to his neighbour, who again looks to 
him for satisfaction. People throng t9» 
wards the Tifileries, the barriers, &c 
The report of a lost battle gains ground -4- 
Buonaparte has been killed — Jerome is 
arrived wounded from head quarters. The 
officers and Buonapartists evince conster<- 
nation. 
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^JNj^Dis E s D AY9 2 1 St. — (9 o'clock^ morning.) 
* — j-.T^ie army is lost — annihilated ! This 
is in every one's, piouth. Buonaparte is 
in Paris — wounded — killed ! Not two 
h^d^€jd of the Iinpejrial Guards remain. 
yfho]^, icorps 1}^VQ^ passed over to the king 
--the AMipfl are rapidly marching on , Paris ! 

rr (11 o'clock^ mourning.) — - The 

Chambf'ns are sitting in consequence of a 
hasty summons. Great crowds on the 
Bpji^lev^rds. -.Every one asking — no one 
t^Q to answer, except with fancies. The 
tie;w8 of the defeat, however^ with every 
' p9g$i):)le: aggravation, is loudly talked; ot , 
The officers and agents of the Police inter- \ 
fere, harshly with the assemblages in the 
Streets to stop. the circulation of the dread- 
ful stories.-— At one or two points smart 
conflicts took place. in consequience. The 
Royalfists became at first agitated with 
hop^^i^then entliusiastic and regardless '., 
of resjUcaint a$ the certainty opened upon , 
them. 

r— *— (2 </ clock J. afternoon.) — The news 
is fully coafirmedi* The Rjepresentativqs 
declare Iia,J^atrie en danger: they pro-,' 
dwip their Qyit^ periwanency, and that, l\t 
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is a traitor who shall attempt to disisblve 
them. Regnaud St. Jean d'Angeley iiS riot^' 
allowed to read Buonaparte's Bulletin to ^ 
the Chamber, after he had announced that ^ 
it was not official^ though the btily acdounf- 
published in the Moniteur of the balttle.'' 
This circumstance had a great eifect on the" 
minds of the people : " He dare not nitm^ 
publish his falsehoods as official stateffientSi'^ [ 
was generally said. Regnaud, after his r6«^ j 
pulse, was taken ill, and carried away frottf *^ 
the Chamber. Immense crowds surrduii'rf * 
thfe Palace of the Representatives, but tKff^^ 
people behave very well: the National'^ 
Guards is called out to protect the national ' 
.representation in this awful posture'.of af- 
fairs. The Ministers are ordered to the '• 
Bar of the Chamber, —• also the officers of ■' 
the National Guards, who receive orders to 
preserve the public tranquillity. A Meni*. 
b6r expresses his surprise that Buonaparte 
has not yet sent his abdication. Stocks 
rise to 55 f. 50 c. ' 

- — - (5 o'clock^ afterrioott.) -^^The abdi^ 
cation is publidy talked of. It is pro- 
posed by some of the Representatives to ^ 
give the coitimand of the National Guard 
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%oi Macdonald^ and the government of the 
capital to Oudinot : others murmur at these 
propositions. The people, though every 
where in crowds, are tranquil and evidently 
|>leased. The promenades are full: the 
gardens of the Tuileries crammed* 

■ (ir o'clock^ night.) — Paris seems 

^1 in the streets at this late hour, but the 
crowds are quiet; they appear stilled by 
the weighty importance ai the crisis. 
Every look is full of anxiety. 

Thuhsday, 22d. — (lOo'c/ocA:, morning*.^ 
*-*• A Council is sitting at the Elys6e re- 
firpecting the abdication: — it gets abroad 
that Fouchfe, Caulincourt, and three other 
rtiembers advise it. The crowds enerease 
round the Chamber of Representatives: 
-^^ it is reported that troops have been 
ordered by the government to dissal\% 
it. The moment suddenly becomes one of 
violent agitation. All the posts of thfe 
National Guard are doubled. Davoust 
contradicts in the Chamber the report th^ 
a forcible dissolution of it was ijitended^ 
The abdication is called for by many voices 
froQi among the crowd. The Cr^ens d^armes 
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are posted about the Chamber in. : strong 
bodies* . .?: 

> — ^ — (3 o'clock^ afternoon.) — Th e AB-i>if 

C'ATIOK OPlBuONAPARTE IS ANNOUNCED 

BY A PROCLAMATION !! The stocks ope^at 
59 f* with great applauses^ and some cries of 
Vive le Roi! They continue to rise^ inot^ 
withstanding the alarm now occasioned by 
a perceptible movement among the feder^s^ 
whose threats and outrages commeooe 
from thi^ time. These men cry Vive f Empi^ 
reur; — ** there is no Emperor/' is replied 
to them by thousands. Many of the fedevi^ 
are apprehended by the National Guardif. 
Others of them, in bodies, go to the Palace 
Elys6e, and there demand Buonaparte' ^te 
head them. Marshal Bertrand appears r he 
tells them that it is not by the ;eries of 
Vive V Empereur that they can serve thd 
Emperor -— they must serve him les armes a 
la main ;— they loudly call for arms. Dis- 
turbances take place in the Palais Royal, 
caused by decorated officers attempting .to 
make the passers-by cry* Vixfe rEmpelre^st' 
i--f the National Guard, in its usual excel* 
^ent spirit, apprehends all disturber* whal^ 
^ver side they may take. The stocks i close 
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ostensibly at 60f. 20c. and close finally at 
62f- 50 c. 

' -^— (7 o'ehck, evening.) — The shops in 
the Palais Royal and Rue Vivienne^ are 
hastily shutting up. The most serious 
alarms prevail: the streets become almost 
dteserted : no female is to be seen : the re- 
pdrt is, that Buonaparte has declared to the 
two Chambers that he would cannonade 
them if they did not acknowledge his son : 
this is probably an exaggeration, but it is 
now pretty well known that the greatest 
anger -and disappointment prevail ia fkcK 
Elys6e, in consequence of the little at- 
tachment shewn by the Peers and Repre- 
sentatives towards the dynasty of Napoleon. 
— Some of his friends advise strong mea- 
sures — others give up the thing as utterly 
lost. 

(10 o'clock^ night.) — TWrty thou- 
sand of the National Guards are undet 
arms : patroles are placed in every street. 
T^he Caf6 Montansier has been ordered 
to be shut up, since morning. The gates 
of the Palais Royal are closed. The crowds 
are dispersed : no body on the Boulevards : 
A terrific calm ; not a coach seen : nothing 
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heard but the dull beating pace of the, 
National patroles, enlivened at intervals 
with the clatter of their arms, and the qui 
uve of the centinels. A vague conster-, ^ 
nation prevails every where, in consequence / 
of the apprehension that an explosion of 
some sort will take place to-night. But the 
«urprising number, good spirit, and firm 
countenance of the National Guard are, 
tranquilizing. 

' [midnight.) — Information is sent to 
the Posts, that money has been dispatched , 
from the Elys6e to the Fauxbourgs St. 
*Antoine, and St. Marceau : additional de- j 
tachments of guards are* hurried off to these 
dep6ts of the materials of disturbance. 

Friday, 23d. — (morning). — The Roy-, 
alists become now very active and enter- 
prising.. Napoleon declares to the deputation 
from the Chambers, that he has only ab-r 
dicated on condition that his son is recog- 
nised as Emperor. 

' (3 o'clock^ afternoon.) •— Young Na,* * 
poleon is ambiguously recognised by the . 
Chambers. The stocks fall to 57 f- 25 c. 
Extraordinary speeches of Labedoyerre and 
Nqt in the peers ! A dreadful impression 
* • c 
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as to the extent of the military disasters is 
caused by the latter. Ney is accused of 
having betrayed Napoleon, and of having 
occasioned the defeat of the army. Five 
hundred cart-loads of wounded soldiers 
enter Paris : the Parisians seem very little 
touched by the sight. 

-T— {midnight.) — Serious apprehensions 
of ^ome catastrophe again keep us from 
our beds. The commanders of the National 
Guards are ordered to treble their posts in 
secret. The guard assembles without beat 
of drum. 

Saturday, 24th, — (9 oWocA:, morning.) 
— We hear that at one o'clock this morn* 
ing, the Feder^s attempted to disarm the 
National Guards at the posts: at one of 
these, in the Place des Vosgesy they were 
successful, but fortunately the alarm was 
given in time, and the Feder6s were 
secured. It is no longer doubtful that they 
are excited by Buonaparte, and that money 
is distributed among them. 

{noon.) — Commissioners, it is ascer- 
tained, have departed for the head-quarters 
of the Allies. Great hopes are entertained 
of an immediate cessation of hostilities. 
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The young Emperor is publicly laughed 
at ^and scorned . Many projects are an- 
nounced among the anti-Bourbonists, The 
Regency is*the favorite, with various modi- 
fications : Viz. the Empress to be Regent, 
— or her brother, the Prince Charles. Ac- 
cording to others, the Crown should be 
offered to Eugene Beetuharnois, if*the young * 
Emperor is rejected— or to the Duke of 
Orleans — or to an English Princ^ ! Twenty 
millions of francs have been sent to Eng- 
land by Buonaparte, and the funds have 
risen in consequence. 

{ten d clock J night.) — The departure 

of the Commissioners has tranquilized the 
spirit of party for the present. All the 
royalists, arrested by Buonaparte^s orders, 
have been set at liberty : all caricatures 
against the King have disappeared this day. 
The Provisional Government has issued an 
ambiguous proclamation. 

Sunday, 25th. — {all day.) — This has* 
been one of the most careless and pleasant 
days to appearance that I have seen in Paris. 
The promenades were all crowded excessive- 
ly. The ladies gay and gracious, the gentle- 
men alert and gallant. Plays, quacks, and 
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sports, all took their usual stations, to at- 
tract the attention of the volatile Parisians, 
as in the most halcyon times. Yet, mingled 
with this merry throng, were to*be seen the 
cadaverous frowning countenances of sol- 
diers and officers, many of whom had theif 
arms in slings, thus testifying that their 
blood had been shed only seven days ago 
on the frontier, in a battle that laid France 
at the feet^of Europe ; yet here they were 
now in her capital, surrounded by antics 
and levities ! I particularly watched to ob- 
serve whether they excited ' much interest 
or pity, and I can safely say they did not. 
Most people seem to agree with the lady's 
reply to one who said, *^ Alas ! madame, 
we have suffered a dreadful defeat :'' — 
^* What is that to me. Sir ; — the army got 
into the scrape, let the army get itself 
out/' 

It has been whispered to-day, that th6 
King and the Allies have intimated to the 
Chambers, that their members are to be 
held individually responsible for Buona- 
parte : and that General Becker has, in con- 
sequence been appointed to take charge 
of him. 
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MoNDAY26th.— (wommg.)— Last night 
passed very quietly. The patroles were 
lessened. The rumour of the morning is, 
that Ney hat been tried, condemned, and 
executed — srmgly. It is an undoubted fact 
that he has betrayed Buonaparte ! It is 
positively/ ascertained that the army has 
again been betrayed on all sides^! These 
are undoubted facis^ as well as Ney's exe-- 
cution! Three schemes said to be con* 
templated by Buonaparte are in circu- 
lation. First, that he intends to give 
himself up to his father-in-law. Second- 
ly, that he will request permission to 
reside iii England, with his whole family. 
Thirdly, that he will go to the United 
States, should England grant him an as- 
surance of safety. 

(noon.) The Boulevarde rumours 

are, that the Allies have not yet entered 
France: they have lost so many men in 
the battles that they are too weak to take 
advantage of their success. They tremble 
at the thought of setting their feet on the 
territoire sacrS de la Patrie I 

(10 o'clock J night.) — Ney made a 

o S 
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speech to-day in the Peers, which rather 
opposed the report of his previous exe- 
cution. The return of the Bourbons is 
now publicly spoken of. Great quantity 
of lilies displayed, every where. Cari- 
catures against Buonaparte are publicly 
sold. The long faces of the ferocious 
officers and soldiers attract the insults of 
the market-women, who during late years 
have lost ^11 their Jacobin propensities, and 
are now conspicuous for loyalty. Many of 
the troops express resentment against 
Buonaparte, yet declare that they will 
defend him to the last. On the Boule- 
vardes it is announced, as a positive fact^ 
that the plague has broken out in the 
Russian army ! 

Tuesday 27th, {noon.) — A continuance 
of tranquillity. Monsieur Buonaparte, as 
he is now called, gives us, however, some 
uneasiness by continuing to abide with us, 
though his family are gone. It is now 
positively ascertained that the Allies have not 
crossed the French frontier, and it is hoped 
that they will not cross it at all ! 

(5 o'clock^ afternoon.) — A Bulletin 

makes its appearance from the Minister at 
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War. The Allies are in possession of 
Noyon, St. Quentin, Guise, Avesnes. The 
advanced guard of the Prussians is near 
Compeigne: The stocks rose to 59 f. 50 c. 
the last regular cry, but soon afterwards 
to 62 f. 75 c. in reality. Large trains of 
people are now entering the gates of 
St. Denis and St. Martin. The Vendeans 
have recommenced hostilities with great 
vigour. 

(10 o'clock^ night.) — A cannonading 

is said to have been heard towards Meaux : 
the remnant of the French army is said to 
have been surrounded. Soldiers enter the 
gates of Paris in small parties of two, four, 
eight, ten, at a time. 

Wednesday, 28th. — (morrdng.) — The 
Allies are within a day's march of Paris :* 
small bodies of troops enter Paris in great 
disorder on all sides. The groups of poor 
peasants flocking in, with cartloads of fur- 
niture, cows, horses, sheep, &c. present very 
distressing spectacles. Paris, however, is, 
perfectly tranquil. Mr. Buonaparte is still 
at Malmaison. Preparations are made to 
defend Paris : the Chambers declare it in a 
state of siege. It is understood that th€ 

c 4 
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Commission of Government, or a majoritjr 
in it, is for the King. Davoust, the War 
Minister, still holds out in stern opposition. 
There are warm debates in the Chainbei* 
on trifling subjects. The Allies are at 
St. Denis : stocks have risen to 65 f. 50 c* 
Dreadful confusion at the gates of St. Denis, 
and St. Martin. 

(8 o'clock^ evening.) — Never to my 

recollection have I seen, — not even on 
days of festivity, so many genteel peo- 
ple on the Boulevard, from the rue de 
la Faix to the gate of St.Martiuj as to- 
day. CroAvds of elegant females were pro- 
menading, brought out by the critical state 
of public affairs, yet looking cheerfulness 
and confidence. Miserable remnants of half- 
destroyed regiments are passing constantly 
before these gay companies, but the eyes 
here are not much connected with the heart. 
The middle of the Boulevard is crowded 
with artillery, cavalry, and infantry, going 
or coming, to and fro, the head-quarters — 
where ? — at the gates of Paris I At the 
sides of these horrid trains of destruction, 
people are sitting on chairs, reading the 
newspapers, eating ice, sipping lemonade, 
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—examining the spectacle. It is not more 
than probable that in a few hours these seats 
will be filled with the dead and dying? 
What reason have we to feel confident that 
Paris will not this titne be sacked ? — We 
are Parisians — ? that is the reply. 

{ten o'clockj night.) — It is reported 

that Davoust has declared himself for the 
Bourbons: that he has forsaken Buonaparte, 
who has thrown himself on the . generosity 
of France, and the Allies. The first Prus- 
sian prisoner has just passed : he was es- 
corted by five grenadiers of the National 
Guard; he walked along dejectedly , leading 
his horse by the bridle; I hope, fi>r the 
sake of the nation, that his escort will be 
able to protect him from the fury of the 
ruffians who now compose the French 
army. 

Thursday, 29th.-— (a//^ai^.) — ^The most 
unpleasant reports have prevailed all day. 
It is reported that Buonaparte has put him- 
self again at the head of the French army. 
It is ascertained that he has attempted it, 
but the Government will not hear of it, 
knowing the disposition of the Deputies 
Three people have to-day been killed by the 
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soldiers, in various parts of the Capital, for 
having cried Vive le Roi. 

Friday, 30th. — (9 o'c/ocA:, morning.) — 
The guns have been roaring in the plains 
of St. Denis from two o^clock this morning 
till seven. It seems it was a false attack to 
cover a grand movement, the meaning of 
which is yet unknown. Buonaparte is offi- 
cially announced to have quitted Malmaison 
for Rochefort. This is welcome news to 
all classes, for great is the terror which hit 
name inspires. 

(noon.) —great and precipitate move- 
ments are made by our army. The soldiers 
are all half drunk, and are crying .Vive 
VEmpereur with the ferocious expression 
of untameable brutes, — their rage against 
the Royalists, the Prussians, and the English, 
is to the last degree ferocious. The Alhes 
have established themselves at St. Germain 
and Versailles. The principal part of Van- 
damme's corps is arrived, and the French 
army has taken an imposing attitude. 
Alarms spread : the shops are mostly shut 
up : we are all listening to the distant firing. 
Partial fighting is kept up all day in the 
plains of St. Denis. Every one seems mostly 
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to fear the French troops, and the iniamous 
conduct of the Imperial Guard too well 
justifies the general terror of them. The 
expectation is that a great battle will take 
place to-morrow. 

— — (10 d clocks night.) — Paris is full of 
wretched fluctuations of rumour and senti- 
ment. The breathless whisper has been 
this evening that the Chamber has again 
proscribed the Bourbons ; — this idea causes 
great alarm. It is said that the AlUes in- 
tend blockading Paris. The Parisians have 
become all of a sudden in terror for famine^ 
and crowds are flocking to the merchants 
to piffchase provisions. Public spirit is 
very low. 

SATURDAY^lstJuLY.— (T%ea?Ao/ee/at/.)— 
The greatest fear has prevailed the whole 
of this day, owing to its being understood 
that a most unfottunate dissention prevails 
amongst the members of the Provisional Go- 
vernment. Fouch6 and.Caulaincourt have 
for these some days past been known to be 
for an arrangement with the Bourbons : the 
Commission consisting of five, it was neces- 
sary that they should have another on their 
side to possess a majority. Grenier, it is 
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now said, has abandoned Fouche and Cau- 
l^ncourt, and the King^s party is over- 
thrown, Camot, and the bloody Quinette, 
have it their own way. A great number of 
persons we hear are to be outlawed ; and at 
the head of these is Fouch6. The reign of 
terror seems to be commencing. 

^ ( 10 at night.) — The Chambers have 

an extraordinary meeting: the report is, 
that it is to receive the accusation 'against 
Fouch6, and his party. 

Sunday, 2d. — {The whole day. )'-^G\ooni 
&,nd fear have rendered this Sunday very 
different from the last. The people* crciwd 
in the Tuileries, but all seem unpressed 
with the approach of a catastrophe. We 
fear the enemy, but the enemy of the inte- 
riOT most. The Allies draw ndarer and 
nearer, — they take all the strong positions 
near us. Their movements shew them to 
be actuated by that determination which 
admits of prudence and humaiuty as its 
elements, and which is here considered the 
characteristic of your glorious Welling- 
ton,— who is regarded by his enemies as the 
General of Europe, who chiefly considers 
the value of human life, and property. 



Towards the evening the horizon has 
brightened a little. It is pretty well ascer- 
tained that the Commission has abandoned 
the revolutionary system, — owing, it is said, 
to a very decisive message from Blucher to 
the chiefs of the Jacobin party, threatening 
them with the severest retaliation should 
enormities take place. Versailles has been 
taken twice. The inhabitants who came 
before the Allies with the white flag, have 
been outraged by our military vandals. 
Several houses have been burnt, and an un- 
fortunate functionary cut to pieces. 

Monday, 3d. — (morning.) — The armies 
have been fighting ever since two o'clock 
this morning. The Allies evidently avoid 
a general battle : they manoeuvre, and har- 
rass the French. Does Wellington again 
wait for seven o'clock in the evening ? 

(2 o'clock^ afternoon.) — The fighting 

has ceased. Bondi, Guilleminot, and Gui* 
non, are at the head-quarters of the Allies. 
The Allies refuse to treat but with the Mu- 
nicipal Body; Some of our Marshals have 
Jbeen invited to visit the Allied lines- Wel- 
lington has shewn, them the forces of the 
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Allied army, all arranged at commanding 
posts, ready to commence the attack. 

— - (5 o'clock^ afternoon.) — An Armis- 
tice IS CONCLUDED ! — tcrms unknown — 
Stocks 62i. 

(10 o'clock J evening.) — The greatest 

joy prevails in Paris : the army is in a state 
of fury not to be described : some inquie- 
tude is on this account entertained, but con- 
fidence is reposed in the National Guard. 

Tuesday, 4th. — (noon.) — Preparations 
are making for the departure of the army. 

. (9 o'clock, evening.) — The cannon 
are firing from the heights : great agitation 
every where : the streets are crowded with 
disorganized military of all ranks. Drums 
are beating to arms in every street. The 
shops are every where shutting : the soldiers 
are crying in all quarters Vive VEmpereur I 
Paris, in short, is in a hideous convulsion. 

Wednesday, 5th.— (1 o'clock, morning.) 
—Tranquillity is re-established. A miracle 
has been wrought in our favour by the 
steadiness of the National Guard. It ap- 
pears that the Feder6s, who had been or- 
dered to lay down their arms, resisted ; and 
that some of the French officers, enraged iat 
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hearing that the Prussians had ravaged 
Malmaison, had resolved to sack and bum 
the Tuileries. The army generally resisted 
the orders for it to withdraw. . Never was 
Paris in a more critical situation. The pa- 
tience and firmness displayed by the Na- 
tional Guard are above all praise. 

{night.) -— The army has quietly set 

off during the day : some few rencontres 
have taken .place between the advanced 
posts; but they have not endangered the 
capitulation. 

Th u rsd a Y,6th. — (night.) —The barriers 
have been quietly given up. A body of 
above two thousand National Guards have 
gone to pay their respects to their King at 
Saint Denis. On the pretext that the ca- 
pitulalion did not allow them to go out 
with their arms, the Gens d'armes at the 
barriers obliged them to leave their mus- 
kets, &c. in the Guard-house, and when 
they came back the barriers were shut 
against them by order from Massena. They 
went back to Saint Denis, and bivouacked 
before the King's house. . 
. Friday, 7th. -^ {The whole day.) — The 
barriers are strictly shut : no one can go 
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out but with an order of the Prefect of Po- 
lice. The Prussians have taken possession 
of the Tuileries. The Commission and the 
Chambers are dissolved* 

Saturday, 8th. — {The whole day.) — 
The white flag has been hoisted, and the 
white cockade appears on nine out of ten. 
The King has entered amidst the most ex- 
traordinary acclamations. Paris feels as if 
reprieved at the place of execution, and it 
owes its safety to Louis XVIII. You know 
me to be incapable of deceiving you, — and 
as an eye-witness and a man of honour, I 
declare myself unable to give you even a 
faint idea of the ecstacies of the Parisians. 
I saw Buonaparte make his last entry,— 
and the contrast between the cry of a small 
but fierce faction composed of mere mob 
and military, and the shout of a redeemed 
and rejoicing people, has made an impres- 
sion on my mind never to be effaced. Your 

friend D- saw Buonaparte return, iome, 

as was said on the bodies of a devoted popti^ 
latioriy and I bid you, with confidence, check 
my account with his. No order had been 
given relative to the royal procession. The 
ixifaroous Bondi, prefect of Police, probably 
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hoping that some disorder would take place 
in which his party might attempt the King's 
life, had made no preparation to preserve 
regularity or even safety. The new com- 
mander of the National Guard, and the 
governor of Paris, being but just appointed, 
could do nothing. The Gens d'armeriei 
without a head, did not appear: some 13 
or 14,000 National Guards had goiie sepa- 
rately to meet the King : the others werei 
on duty at the military stations. Not a 
soul was there to prevent the interruption 
of carts ^nd coaches, until the citizens 
formed a body, organized by themselves^ 
and enforced rules fit for the occasion. Not 
a single accident happened, and the evident 
wantofpreparation, the disorder caused by 
eagerness and transport, and the free veftt 
given to what may be termed the clamour 
and riot of satisfaction by the absence of 
official arrangement, gave a charm and 
effect to the sight not to be described. The 
road from Saint Denis to Paris was cram- 
med: the Boulevard from the Rue Saint 
. Denis, to the Rue de la Paix ; and the 
avenues from the Rue de la Paix to the 
Tuileries, were crammed to a considerable 



h&f^t iovthe air^-^for coraiees^ windo>fs, 
balcoaieB^ aodro^fs, all groaned und^, a 
Jiving and wavipg weight, from which 
iss^oed shjQuto, apd ha^dkeFchief^^ , and 
pointiag arma^ ^ and eager heads^ Hqw is 
the pi^Doesaion ta pass? was every poefs 
question* National Guards^ officers mij)g- 
•ling with privates,, haviftg no tie but Joy- 
alt j, formed into small bands, and without 
aafras, opened by degrees one space, and then 
aQtQMJ^r. Then advanced the King's hou^, 
as^Kfe call it, amounting to about 5 or 6,000 
rsaen, who had followed His Majesty. The 
Ki^ig was in a coach with Im Ministers. 
. But the most interesting paxtof the proq^ 
Mon was formed by a regime ,^ officer ^-^ 
men who,, in these bad times, letained too 
sftuch of the old French. sense of nwlitary 
> honour, which united bravery with gentle- 
; manly feeling, to break their oaths« They 
bad rejoined the Kang at Ghent, and had 
;,forined them^Jves into, a regiment in his 
r^flerMioe. They retained individually the 
1; iMliforms of their r^pectiye ranksj as gene- 
rKile, ^plonelis, majors^ captains, &c. but each 
'' «ffiryinglhe musket,^ and bearing his knap- 
i ^^kj as a priy ate soldier, . ^ Thi% cficps was 



upwards of 1(KX> strong, -and wia* received 
with gfeat plaudits. In the €v«nMfg»'thb 
Kihfig attempted to come dtowii into thb 
garden of the Tuiteri^^: he can^ alone, -^ 
the people flocked about him, kissiiig his 
hands, his coat, — throwing themselves At 
his ffeet : the greatest enthasiasto displayed 
itself.' He found it useless to attempt to 
walk, so he went up again, and remai<*ed 
• for half an hour in the balcony. When the 
pfeople could cry Vhe le Hof no longer, 
they began dancing : in a moment there 
were formed in the garden of the Tuileries 
as many country dances as the extraordi- 
dary concourse of ^people assembled woidd 
permit. The sets of dancers were not com- 
posed of the lower classes ; — • officers arid 
privates of the National Guard, respectable 
icitigfens, their wives and daughters. A ve*y 
pretty girl threw herself upon the neck'Jof 
a female friend: " Oh, my deai', said she, 
"I am so happy, — let me kiss you j*^ • a 

- gentliBman who was with her friend was 
permitted to take a salute ; another wishing 

- to participate in this delightful patriotisfn, 
stepped up exclaiming ^^ au rwmduB^i :'* 

-she^ scarcely hesitated an instant before she 
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replied^ — ^^ eh tnerij Monsieur, soit au mm 
de notre bon Roi !^^ and she leaned forward 
her cheeky The eyainple was universally 
followed, a congratulatory kiss went round 
the garden — nothing was heard but aunom 
du Roi! 

^vHepe I end my Journal — send me 
your Newspaper immediately. I long to 
know what side you have taken* The right 
side, I hope : if not, you are unworthy of 
your brave countrymen «— I • mean the 
Scotch, who have acquitted themselves so 
nobly in this campaign of nineteen days. 
We are shockingly treated by the Prussians. 
They plunder evei*y where. Ney's house, 
and the houses of several members of the 
late , gpvernment have been plundered. 
Your Wellington is enraged at Blucher: 
he hai^ written to the King of Prussia to 
know whether the war is against Buonaparte 
or the Kii^g. We have gone through much, 
but surely it is now nearly over.^' 
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CHAPTER I. 

TJARIS, which lately was the safest of all 
•^ subjects for a writer to select, is now, pro* 
bably one of the most dangerous. Where is the 
family that has not sent out its traveller, or 
travellers, to the capital of France? Minute 
oral accounts of its wonders have been rendered 
at every tea-tabile* Criticisms on its arts, and 
manners, have found their way, in soft whispers, 
across shop-counters; and sleep has been ex- 
pelled from the insides of stage-coaches by • ^^ 
anecdotes of its events and its inhabitants^ 
How many letters have been dispatched, from 
the very spot of observation, to " dear papas," 
and <^ dear mammas," and other dears, not 
likely to feel less interested in the communi- 
cations of the writers ! Where^ the newspaper,. 
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weekly or daily, that has not to boast of its spe- 
cial series of articles on Paris? What review 
has not been crowded with criticisms, on the 
many pamphlets, and volumes, that have had 
thiis city for their theme? A style of infor- 
mation, adapted to the particular taste of every 
dass of inquirers, has surely, then, by this time, 
been furnished ; and as to facts j perhaps it would 
be more serviceable to take from, than add to 
the number that have already been recorded. 

It must be confessed that the visitation of 
another, and a sizeable book, on this explored 
stibj6ct, runs a great risk of being regarded as 
intrusive, and expected to prove tiresome : but, 
with very common «elf-complacency, the writer 
has satisfied himself, and trusts to be able tb 
isatisfy his readers, that, in his case, it is *« better 
late than never.'' To tell the truth, he is in- 
clined to think it, on the whole, in favour of his 
work, that so many persons already know so 
much about the various objects in Paris; for, 
as those who accompany this Visit will be asked 
to reflect a little on what is to be seen, the pre- 
vious loss of the sharp edge of their curiosity 
seems absolutely necessary to dispose thent to 
attend to him with patience, aiid well calculated 
to enable them to proceed with him advantage- 
ously. He hopes, to be sure, not to prove ob- 
scure or iminteresting to any one ; but he chifefly 
calculates on the strong Sympathy of those with 
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\m remarks, who have seen, or heard, a good 
f^eal of the outward aspect of this remarkable 
capital ; and who may either be inclined to look 
a little beyond appearances into qualities, or be 
willing to give him the benefit of their recol- 
lections, and compare \ds conclusions with their 
own. With these he will ramble through Paris 
as a comjpanion, and he is therefore happy, that 
so many have gone before him as guides. 

I believe foreigners have generally been the 
best<Bcientific travellers. Germany and France 
probably beat us in journeys undertaken to ex- 
tend the limits of natural liistory, or ascertain 
doubtful points in the knowledge of physics : r— 
but the litei^ature of Britain is richer than that 
of all other nations put together, in the narra* 
tives of those excursions, that have had no other 
object but to gratify an elastic spirit, anxious 
to overleap distance, interested in the general 
concerns of mankind, curious after novelties of 
habit, and eager to bring its possessors better 
acquainted with their fellow-creatures. Our 
book-shelve? groan with the travels of persons 
who,. have, suddenly arisen from almost every 
cl^ and pi:6fession . of life, to go their ways 
iijtp ;almpst every other country, as. well as into 
every parish of their own. These usually have 
had no other design than to look about them 
ifx ^ gei^eral yray^ ^md no other . preparation for 
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publishing their adventures than a casual edu- 
cation and a common understanding. There iB 
scarcely any thing that may not be put with a 
ridiculous aspect before us, and the national 
curiosity certainly admits of this ; — but its 
source can easily be traced to certain sterling 
qualities of character, while the easiness of its 
gratification testifies to several enviable circum- 
stances of condition, and its fruits are by no 
means disreputable to the talent and information 
6f our people. We may have among us nume- 
rous flimsy works of this description, but \*here 
is the other country that could furnish so many 
individuals, from such a variety of situations ih 
society, competent, either to observe so keenly. 
Or deliver themselves so clearly, as the majority 
of our writers of sketches, journals, tours, &a 
manage to do. 

•» It is the impulse, however, that sends such a 
host of travellers away from it, that is chiefly 
creditable to our nation. It shews a freedom 
and custom, as well as a power to think j — a 
bold and independent disposition, careless of 
trifling embarrassments, and feeling certain of 
every where commanding respect ; — a constant 
and complete circulation of intelligence ; —Sj^ 
slctive temper ; — and lastly, a very genera! 6^1- 
mand, not 6nly of comforts, but of superfluities. 
So little are foreigners enabled to share with 
us in a propensity so arising, that' nothing ap- 
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pears to them so unaccountable as the swgxmof 
British emigrants who put themselves to the 
trouble and expence of travelling, for no definite^ 
nor even divinable purpose. At first it was ima^ 
gined that our countrymen had some interested 
motives, which they concealed under an air of 
carelessness and extravagance. The Turks, who 
are masters of Greece, when they are interroga- 
ted by the lovers of art, where statues are liHely 
to be concealed, suspect, with the acutenessjof 
ignorance, that gold is the true object of the 
straagers' search, and that it is in the hopes of 
finding hidden stores of this precious metal, they 
take such pains with their pick-axes and shovels 
to remove the earth and rubbish. At lengthy 
however, the folks on the continent seem eoUr 
vinced, that the English who visit it have really 
no object but to regard and examine their per- 
sons, buildings, and various possessions; and 
the. consequence of this conviction is, that they 
now consider us greater fools than they were at 
first willing to believe we were. Not having 
that turn, or those qualities of mind, which 
would carry them from the theatres, walks and 
gardens of Paris, to encounter strange ^ices, 
strange manners^ and a doubtful reception, — the 
pilph^ility of inconvenience, and the possibility 
of* outrage r— the French are of opinion that the 
impetus which drives us over to them, in crowds 

of all descriptioBS, arises from^uL species of de- 
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rangemcnt ; nor are they singular in taking the 
standard of their own faculties and conduct as 
the test of reason in others. That artists by 
profession, and Sfavans by profession, should 
flock to the finest, and wisest, city in the world 
for instruction, would not strike them as strange ; 
but the motley groupes of British that fill the 
streets of their capital, — loitering, gaping, and 
inquiring, but never faultering, or seeming em- 
l^rrassed, or appearing to feel that they are 
not at home, — completely bewilder a French- 
man's conclusions, and as he has no cliie with- 
in his breast to the meaning of this, he takes 
the usual short and simple course of deeming 
thkt to be very absurd which he cannot under- 
stand. 

That violence of public curiosity arid interest 
which is here oftentimes felt, and which drives 
the whole force of the nation's thought and ac- 
tion before it, in one stormy stream, towards the 
one point of temporary attraction, is now un- 
known in Paris. The besf proof of this is, that 
the most extraordinary event of modern times, 
the scene of which was their own city, which in 
its effect was most showy, and in its conse- 
quences most important, is already out of the 
mouths, and appears never to have been deeply 
in the hearts, of the Parisians. Let any one who 
recollects the agitation which the murders of 
the Marr and the Williamson families caused aU 
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over the United Kingdoia ; hpw lor^g, they 
formed the exclusive topic of conversation with 
all persons, old and youngs rich and poor, i^ncy 
to himself at what rate ourHongues would Ijaye 
ran for years relative to the capture of t^ndoni 
the subversion of the government, and,., what 
is more interesting still, the bivouacking of thpu- 
sands of Cossacks in Hyde Park, and theadja^ 
cent fields! It may fau-ly be asserted, that the 
single bearded hero, by whose appe^ance^ in 
London, a worthy seller of prints, in th.eS|ran(L 
has contrived to render his name coeval,, ana 
closely connected, with the glories of the Allied 
Monarchs, has left a far stronger and more 
permanent impression on our recollectioI^^^ than 
that which the grand events of the months of 
March and April, 1814, have made 6n the naemo- 
ries and feelings of the inhabitants of the French 
capital.- When you question them concerning 
what then took place, they tell you facts that 
set English curiosity in a blaze ; but, from their 
* manner, it is easy to see, that the ladies, past 
whose windows the small number of shells flew 
that fell in the dty, forgot the circumstance the 
next week, and that it had slumbered in ob- 
livion until it was, roused by the interrogations 
«>f strangers, who felt more interested than them- 
selves in the , occurrence. 4 

; This indiffer;ence as to the past, chiefly arises 
out of a morbidly quick sensibility to the pr^spjit^ 
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It is this that renders a common Parisian it» 
thoughtless of travelKng beyond the Champa 
Elysees, as a planet is of departing for the 
next system* It is this that makes the events 
of the moment fill their minds with a daz- 
zling sort of efiulgence, to the obfiteration of 
all the shadowy impreissions of experience. It 
is this that renders them what is called versa- 
tile J which quaKty, with them, arises out erf an 
engagement with what is doings so excessive as 
to make them totally forget whait has been done. 
A Parisian lady, who laughs at the costume of 
our countrywomen, laughs at what she was her- 
self a few years ago ; but she will not believe 
you if you tell her that she lately wore the 
little bonnet which now she ridicules. Shew 
her the engraved fashions -for 1806, that prove 
the fact, and she simpers in your face with an 
expression of increased poignancy, inasmuch as 
she has just been convicted of an error. 

This carelessness of the Parisians, b& to all that 
is out of their personal and momentary sphere, is 
also to be traced, in a great measure, to the want 
of a general diffusion of intelligence relative to 
what happens among themselves. Their news- 
papers are very imperfect organs of communica- 
tion compared with ours. A tradesman may have 
his pocket picked, or the carriage of a lady of 
consequence may be overturned^ or a marriage 
between a marslial and a court beauty may be in 
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progress, md the people of Paris know nothing of 
these momentous matters. Look at the poverty 
of thei/parliamentary and police reports ! Would 
our newsmongers be satisfied with such meagre 
details of such interesting afikirs ? Observe and 
pity Mthe total absence of miscellaneous para- 
graphs ! those that introduce us into the very 
heart of the times. The persons in power say 
that they chiefly dread the uncontrouled liberty 
of the press, because among a people so lively, 
and even licentious as the French, it would be- 
come the instrument of pasquinades, and libels 
against individuals. To me it seems, from what 
I could observe, that society in Paris, however 
different fifty years ago, is at present t«o de- 
ranged, too unmarked with conspicuous charac- 
ters, too undiscoverable, as it were, for this evil 
to prevail to any great extent. 

It has already been observed, that it is easy to 
represent almost any thing in a ridiculous or 
contemptible- light. Our strong anxiety to learn 
domestic news, and violent propensity to detail 
it, may be open to a sneer ; but, if I mistake 
not, they form important links to unite British 
society closely together, which make each indi- 
vidual feel himself but as a part of one, and give 
to the body politic the full strength of all its 
component members. We are ail here actively 
employed in thinking of and about one another; 
in France they know comparatively nothing of 
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one another: it is needless to say in which coun-^ 
try public spirit is most likely to abound. That 
the frame- work of a nation may be strong, each 
of its divisions must be let closely into others, — 
for then a blow, on whatever spot it may fall, is 
sustained with the united strength of the whole. 
A huge British newspaper, — its pages closely 
filled with commercial wants and supplies, with 
the arrangements of private convenience, the 
soUcitations of distress, the acts of public socie- 
ties, the declarations of popular meetings, — the 
marriages and deaths, and accidents, and offences, 
tliat happen in th? community, — the jokes of 
the day that are current, the arrival and depar- 
ture of our fleets, the debates of our houses of 
parliament, the announcements of our numerous 
literary works, and ample intelligence from the 
four quarters of the globe, — is perhaps the 
finest thing we have to shew, as a proof of our 
national great»^is, and the most trust-worthy 
means of rendering it durable. What an immense 
jraass of interests and connecting communications 
is here apparent, knitting tlie superstructure of 
our society together, and by its publication dif- 
fusing throughout the whole a spirit of general 
sympathy, as an animating mind to the clenched 
junion of a commonwealth of rights and posses- 
sions ! Each provincial town of any magnitude 
^has one or more of these circulators of public 
^sentiment, and difflisers qf neighbourly feeling. 
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The farmer, the tradesman, the. labourer, the 
li^rned, the ignorant, the rich, the poor, are 
by this means brouglit together; — they become 
£nmliar with each other's names, occupations, 
and concerns; — the cement of acquaintance- 
ship binds them together; — differences of opi- 
nion are daily encountered, and thus lose their 
tendency to produce rancour, while they give 
keenness and independence to thought ; — na- 
tional warmth is cherished ; the national name 
is endeared ; the national character is felt ; — 
all concealed inflammables are discovered and 
removed ; suspicion is prevented by knowledge^ 
and fear by confidence; — and when public 
emergencies occur, the public resources are 
soon marshalled to meet them, for the people 
previously know whom they ought to regard as 
leaders, where their means are to be found, and 
(what is more important still), each one has 
made up his mind as to the principles by which 
his exertions' should be regulated. Steadiness, 
unanimity, and comparative propriety,* must ne- 
cessarily distinguish the measures of the country 
that is so intimately and firmly bound together, 
and in which the impulse that originates with its 
noblest and most central organs, diffuses itself, 
without interruption, to the smallest parts and 
remotest extremities of the frame. 

To shew how cold and languid public sympa^ 
tby is in the breast* of the French, compared 
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with its state in England, it need only be men* 
tioned that none of their periodical works give 
a regular announcement of births, marriages^ 
and deaths, if any very conspicuous character 
has been affected by one or other of these 
casualties, a paragraph in some of the journals 
will state the fact ; but this is but one *among 
many other proofs of the poverty and depen<r 
dence of their feeling. They are perpetually 
looking above themselves with awe and admira*^ 
tion, or with anger, — and never among them** 
selves with frankness, self-respect, and good* 
Rumour. They take off their hats frequently^ 
^^^iN^t they seldom shake hands. They cherish 
nothing of that personal consciousness which 
here causes John to send intimation of his. wed* 
ding with Mary, to the Morning Chropicle, that 
Thoms^s may know of it ; fr- their Thomasses 
know nothing, and therefore care nothing about 
their Johns. It follows that they never join 
hands in any public cause, the strength of whi<;h 
must arise out of private confidence ; they never 
unite cordially and confidently against one over-, 
grown and ill-disposed personage, whose mis- 
chievous designs against them their mutual 
strength might successfully oppose, but whose 
power is too much for any of them singly. Their 
social spirit is not more deep or kindly than that 
which prompts an interchange of remarks and 
civilities at a place of public amusement, where 
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individuals, who have no concert with each other 
in serious affairs, exchange simpers and nods 
under the excitement of trifles. 

I have thus early gone at some length into 
these very important national peculiarities, as 
they distinguish the French from the English, 
becausS the generally felt travelling propensity of 
the latter, which is deemed so wild and unac- 
countable- by their foreign neighbours, is fairly 
to be traced to the activity, information, and 
earnestness of their public mind. In paying a 
visit to Paris, it surely is but proper to take 
some notice of our numerous fellow-coutttr^g 
men on the road, and to endeavour to vitidic ' 
their respectability as far ai it happens to be 
called in question. The crowding to France 
from this country has been attributed to a mania, 
and the people of Japan and China, who never 
stir from home, would be particularly severe on 
this efflux from our shores. Long, however, 
may it be the reproach of our nation, that its 
wns go about, while others sit still, — and that 
its institutions advance, while others remain sta- 
tionary. 
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CHAPTER 11. * 



A LARGE crucifix on the pier of Dieppe, seen 
-^^ from the deck of the packet, first caused 
me to feel that I was about to land on foreign 
ground, and mingle with manners, and looks, 
and language, to which I had been unaccus-^ 
tomed. This feeling, when experienced for the 
first time, is a strong and a touching one. I am 
not ashamed to confess, that I looked earnestly 
at the hills which rose before me, to discovM 
something French about them; they seemed^ 
however to be round and green, very much like 
those I had left behind. My eye earnestly 
sought out the clusters of farm-houses ; — they 
indicated life and intelligence, that formed part 
of a different system of sentiments, manners, and 
expressions from that to which T belonged. 
The sensation that is caused by this conviction 
is not easily described ; — you seem to be going, 
as it were, beyond yourself, — and you ai?e suf^ 
prised to find that your experience does not 
furnish you with a single anticipa$iina jof any of 
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the appearances that are about to present them- 
selves. This is a novelty, indeed, after a certain 
age, and revives again, in the exhausted and 
torpid breast, that activity of observation, quick- 
ness of feeling, and fruitfulness of idea, that 
give to the moments of childhood as much of 
the essence of enjoyment as is contained in 
years of after-life. While a traveller keeps with- 
in his own country, he expects that, with some- 
thing new, he will meet with more that is com- 
mon ; he knows how he will be received at the 
inns ; he is conversant with the aspect of the 
towns ; and the very features of the earth re- 
gard him as he passes, with an air of oldiac- 
quaintanceship. But when, for the first timcj 
he quits his own country, he is prepared for 
nothing ; every thing comes upon him with the 
force of a first impression ; and nothing startles 
him more than the numerous resemblances to 
those objects and habits with which he is f^uni- 
liar. These he least expects to encounter, and 
at these, therefore, he is most surprised. The 
reported discovery of roads in the moon, ei^f 
cited more popular admiration than the accQUBt 
of any monstrous prodigy on its surface would 
have do^ie. 

j; As the packet entered the pier, the interest 
became stronger, for we were advancing within 
(trowds of men and women, and into the bo30m 
^the 4itr»iige place. We could already heoJt 
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the youngest children, and^ the most miserable 
c^ the poor, talking a language which we had 
been accustomed to consider as the proof of a 
liberal education. It was Sunday, and the 
beach and quay were thronged with persons 

• waiting to see us land. " JPor the love of Hea- 
ven,'* cried an English admiral's lady, " look 
at that creature in the red petticoat !'* She was 

i^'il^fiiwoman^ and certainly presented a figure 
very grotesque to an English eye. The grey 
woven jackets of these women are tight around 
the waist ; the expansion where the petticoat 
begms is immense, but the petticoat itself is- 
i^ent. * Both their hands are usually in their 
pockets; they 'walk along vnth a careless air, 
hanging forward their bodies ; — their physiog- 
iboiiiies are sharp, but do not indicate rudeness ; 
and from their ears, huge golden drops and rings 
are suspended, that are bequeathed from mother 
to daughter with pride, and preserved in the 
family with care. Let me do them the justice 
to praise their cleanliness ; their dress is r^nark- 
ably complete and trim ;-^ their raised caps, 
with long loose flaps hanging over their shoul- 
ders, are white as snow ; and I had %n oppor- 
tunity of confirming this observation in other- 
towns of the coast, and on other days of the 
week besides Sunday. 

We could also discern some ladies on the pier, • 
and their flowing shawls, high bonnets, and 
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tricksome gait, bade our young gentlemen pre- 
pare their compliments in a new language, and 
in a new style. ^ I had been told not to expect 
much female beauty in France; but the first 
face 1. could distinctly perceive, was that of a 
very beautiful French girl, who leaned, with an 
air of triumphant weakness, on the arm of her 
beau, a fierce fellow, with a cocked hat and 
cockade, while she regarded us with a loSfe* 
which cannot be described otherwise than by 
saying that it conveyed, with a marked inten- 
tion, the quintessence of feminine expression. 
Her companions (for she was surrounded, b^ 
several of her own sex) were excited into sqrftefc 
by the view of our party, whoSe appearance, 
sea-sickness, and a night spent on board the 
packet, had rendered very squalid ; and, as £he^ 
ves^l advanced, they advanced also, to be close 
to the landing of so singular a set. Each had 
her protector, by whose side she tripped with a 
conscious shortness of step, a soliciting bend of 
her form, balanced by a lively confidence in her 
eyes and smiles. 

But the most impressive feature of the crowd 
before us, and that which most struck us with a^ 
sense of novelty and of interest, was its mili- 
tary aspect. Almost every man had some indi- 
cation of the military profession about his per- 
son, sufficient to denote that he had been en- 
gaged in war j at the sam^ time tl]^(^e was a 

c 
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self-willed variety in the dress of each, which 
had a very unpleasant efiect, inasmuch as it 
prevented us from recognizing that stamped aS'^ 
surance of legitimacy as an armed forccj which is 
impressed on the aspect of British troops. We 
could scarcely imagine, t]^at the dark-visaged 
beings, some in long loose great coats, some in 
jackets, some in cocked hats, some in round 
oi^ some in caps, who darted at us keen looks 
C^ a very over-clouded cast, had ever belonged 
to regiments, steady, controlled, and lawful ; --^ 
they seemed, rather, the fragments of broken-up 
gangs, brave» dexterous, and fierce, but unprin« 
Cijp»led^ ^pd unrestrained. Much ot* this irregu^ 
larity and angriness of appearance was doubtless 
occasioned by the great disbandment of the 
army that had just taken place. The disbanded 
had no call to observe the niceties of military 
discipline, although they still retained such parts 
of their military uniforms as they fomid conve- 
nient. They had not then either pursuits ta 
occupy their time, or even prospects to keep up 
their hopes ; they still lounged about in idleaes^, 
although their pay had been stopped ; and dis- 
s^pointment and necessity threw into their faces 
an expression de^er than that of irritation,. ~> 
i^proaching, in fact, to the indications of indis^^ 
crimipate and inveterate hatred. They carried 
about with them in their air, the branded cha« 
raeteristiics of tbrlgm men, whose interests an4 
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habits opposed them to the peace of mankind ; 
— ^^men who would cry with the desperate Con- 
stance, 



" War! war! no peace! peace is to me a war!*' 

Kino John. 



When a Margate hoy evacuates her cargtf, 
the crowd on the pier is usually considerable, 
but how different in its general aspect from that 
wiiich now presented itself! At the English 
watering-place, the arriving passengers find col- 
lected to receive them, snug mercantile physiogw 
nomies, countenances indicating a settled andf 
cofnfortable mode of living, unmarked by irrita- 
tion or alarm, — and a kind of lazy independence 
of ittanner, which by those who do not possess 
a good deal of knowledge of the nicer traits of 
character, is likely to be taken for insolence. In 
the French crowd, on the contrary, vivacity is 
every where apparent ; — the soldiers are viva- 
ciously surly ; tlie ladies vivaciously charming ; 
the attendant-porters and masters of hotels viva- 
ciously solicitous; the common people viva- 
ciously observant and assiduous. ** Permit me 
to have the honour to carry little My Lord up 
' the ladder ;'' said a fellow with a night cap on 
his head, and a ragged jacket on his back, at 
the same time snatching up a little boy who 
rtdbd- timidly iq hi^ mother^s hand oA the deckr 
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He, and three othei^, followed th§ party to the 
hotel, and stood silently in the room. An En- 
glish gentleman, anxious to make his ess9^y> and 
thinking that on these persons he might «afely 
try his skill, addressed them in terms oif obse- 
quiousness, which he intended to rival the French 
in their own country. " To what v^ere he and 
his friends indebted for the favour of the present 
visit ?" The spokesman of the set replied, that 
Messieurs, pointing to the three behind, and 
liimself, had been so fortunate .as to assist the 
landing of the bountiful £ngash, and ikey 
craved the hopour pf being xemembered for, their 
semces. " But why," rejoined the Englishmao^ 
" follow us all the way here; why not demand 
your recompence . at the vessel ?" -— **; It would 
have been most impolite in poor people i like us 
to have forced ourselves on your notice in, the 
street,*' was the cunning answer^ which could 
only be handsomely rewarded by a donation of 
several francs. 

We entered the hotel with our eyes springing 
out before our steps» on the alert to . detect 
curiosities. The host led the way, talking isuch 
English, that we were obliged to beg he would 
be intelligible to Englishmen by speaking Freiacb. 
A hasty glance, as we passed the kitchen, gavie 
us a glimpse of a man-cook, who gratified us ex* 
cessively, being exactly what Hogarth has repre- 
cSentedt as a* specimen of the tribe, m the famous 

5 
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picture of the Gates of Calais : — indications of 
soups and stews were abundant ; and the female 
servants, in " fancifully wild costume,'* took 
their stations within view, their faces aH spark- 
ling and tip, as we say of soda water. 

The room into which we were shewn, ga^ 
strong evidence that we were not in Englani 
It would have been fine and elegant, if it ha 
not been out of repair, and dirty. Glasses of 
size which we never see in our country, but i: 
the liouses of -persons of fortune, hung on th 
cheerless white WaHs, in frames, the gilding o 
which Was mostly worn off. A magriificen 
marble chimney-piece, and a superb hearth o\ 
the same, were by no means in harmony with t 
naked brick-floor. Wash-hand basins stood on 
tables that had been superb in gold, and were 
still Guriods in carving. After. our voyage, seve- 
ral opemtions conducive to personal comfort 
wej*e necessary ; these, such as washing, shavihg, 
combing, &c. were all to be performed, by all 
die party, in the room devoted to breakfast. 
But the breakfast afterward was good, the host 
and^he waiterS^ were civil ; and their guests, in 
thie heartiness and freshness of their feelings, 
found every thing, however s^artge, a;nd eveii 
infk:)mmodidus, a ^dur|:e of amuseiment and 

pleai^uf'e. - ; 

^^The house itself i to wliich we were Ifed, de- 
«i^fn«s'retriai'k, a& affi)rdifig a characteristic trait 

c 3 
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iof the country, which stands prominently out in 
%he view of the English as something to which 
they have not been accustomed. It was very 
large, and its size had an air as if it were useless. 
It seemed as if it could extend accommodation 
far beyond tlie wants of its present possessors, 
and they, on the other hand, evidently were in- 
clined to pay it no attention beyond what these 
, wants demanded. Much of it, in consequence, 
'\, looked ruinous and deserted, and, as no care is 
\ ever bestowed in France to preserve what, in 
( England, is called tidiness, the external aspect 
s was loose and repelling. The roof seemed solid 
*v and strong, but its strength only emboldened 
\ the owner to neglect it ; long grass sprung up 
/ between the slates, that were covered with a 
/ sort of grey coat ; — here and there holes were 
Sieen, that went through to the inside, admitting 
the weather, with all its accidents. As there 
was room enough in the hotel for the inmates, 
and all their purposes, without using the apart- 
ments so uncovered, why should these holes be 
mended ? This is the general character of the 
common buildings in all the French towns I 
have seen. They are usually larger and stronger 
than is necessary for the uses of the persons who 
inhabit them ; the consequence is, not that this 
overplus of good qualities elevates the condition 
apd adorns the appearance of the people, but 
that an accurately propArtioned degree of ne- 
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glectbri»g.the.do™.bymeaos.afM^dil. 
pidation^ and desertion, tx> the tevel of humble 
life. But on this subject I shaU havQ.moreta 
say when I get to Paris* In the med» time J 
must remark, that in England a spirited and 
steady demand for materials <rf ev«iy kind, v^- 
ders it absolutely necessar)^ that nothing shall hfi 
wasted, either to give <a privilege to idleness, or 
frcon a foolish fondness for displaying ^qualities 
not required for the particular purposes i^ view. 
I am aware, however,, that political events must 
not bef left out of consideration here} th^se have 
made strange changes in France, and many of it$ 
habitations are now occupied by a description of 
persons very different from those ibr whpm they 
were originally designed. ^ 

It oftentimes happens that, drcum^tances^ 
which run counter to our notions of coiufait 
and propriety, and excite the dislike and ^M^ 
cule of mere common sense, shed, a picturesque 
effect, and interesting air, over the appearance 
of objects. It is unquestionably true, that the 
forms and properties that are most available 
to poets and artists, generally include much 
of moral evil and social inconvenience i -*- the 
improvements of society will be found. to lessen 
their number* In fa/otr the labours of the phi- 
lanthropist, let u»' confess at ooce,^ are inimi- 
cal to some of the fin^t eelebratioiiB of poetry 
9XLd paixy^g^ beings oatc«lailed ta snaooth th9 
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€diev9.tions of romantic heroisms and the deptlis 
of , romantic pathos, into a very convenient levet 
admirably fijbted for the transaction, of business, 
and the general accommodation, but mc^t/ptonous 
in its character, and uninspiring in its tendency. 
Numerous proofs of this will rush at t once on the 
reader's .mind, and one may be derived from the 
interesting and striking appearance which the 
great, dirty, and uncomfortable housei^ of the 
continent confer on its large towns. D^ppe is, 
on this account, a very pleasing object of view 
to an English stranger, who has a relish for the 
picturesque. Modem improvemefnt has not here 
stepped in as the foe to fine effect. The streets 
are narrow, dark, and winding ; the lofty houses 
overhang thiem with projecting spouts, curious 
signs, and elegant cornices; — they break into 
all sorts of shapes, — ends and fronts, pointed 
roofs, balconies, and clustering chimnies. ' The 
ancient slating reposes in venerable grey amongst 
moss and grass. The Scotchman who first. touches 
the continent at Dieppe, wiU not be so much 
affected by its aspect, iiiasmuch a,^ Edinburgh^ 
and ; otheir towns of Scotland, ha^Je many of these 
feature^ ; but they are considerably more marked 
in the former place. 

It was Sunday^ a$ I hav6 already said, when 
I landed, in France. No bells were heard^^hey 
had been inelt^d down during the revijution ; 
but gjd wom^n md childrept ^iih iStfii^ of 
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beads and prayer-books in their hands, were 
seen coming from church. The signs of de- 
votion, 'however, were very scantily strewed ovef 
the surface of the town: the shopis were Op^ft,' 
and business was evidently 'going forwarti. 

At the extremity of the town stiind a barrier 
and guard^room, at which a body of troops is 
stationed, to take cognizance of incomers and 
outgoers. It was here I first saw Freiich^oldiers 
under arms, and the sight suggested the vast 
events in which they had been concerned. An 
Englishman's mind is peculiarly open to these 
irtipressions, from his intimacy with the facts of 
his period ; and one like myselfji who has been 
ibr years engaged in speculating on the progress 
of the French power, and the course and ten- 
dency of French ambition, if he have really been 
smitten with the force of his themes, will feel, 
as I did, more than he can well express, when 
he first comes into the real presence of those 
objects with which his imagination has been so 
long filled, and that have so actively exercised 
his understanding. 

These military posts at the entrances of the 
French towns intimate very plainly to the Bri- 
tish traveller, that he is in a country, where 
authority has been accustomed to^ stand out in a 
lesd disguised form, and with a inore absolute 
spirit, than belong t6 it in that which he has 
quitted; and tliey furthef det&e to him, that 
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the public character of France has been formed 
under different influences, and her public man* 
ners modelled according to a very different 
training, from those that have given to his native 
land her admired " form and pressure/* 
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CHAPTER III. 



IN journeying along the excellent roads, and 
through the delightful villages of Normandy, 
the Englishman, who finds himself in the midst 
of persons and things of which he has scarcely 
yet learned to think but as surrounded with 
hostile images, will, if I may judge of others by 
myself, be struck with^ surprise, that from these 
people and from these scenes, he has been so long 
forbidden by mutual hatred and actual violence. 
While the novelties that meet his view are suffi- 
cient to keep his faculties in a state of pleasant 
exercise, he is saluted with numerous similarities 
to his oldest and dearest acquaintanceships, that 
completely establish the doubted affinity of bro- 
therhood, and set a-stirring the kindest sympa- 
thies of his heart. He catches a glance of the 
domestic occupations of a peasant family as he 
rapidly passes a cottage window ; — the aged la- 
bourer looks upward to his carriage with that 
rustic hardness of expression which is so well 
known to him ; the rivulet glides as pleasantly 
through t^iat valley as it does in England \ the 

9 
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skies look cheerfully down upon him with their 
English faces ; the servants come with ah air of 
frankness to assist him to alight ; he seies' in the 
country towns the common occupations df trade 
all in motion, and presenting aspiects with' ivhich 
he is very familiar. He says to himself, — can 
% it be these people whose throafe I have been 
wishing to cut, and who have been endea- 
vouring to cut mine for the last twenty years ? 
What has kept me from among thfem^during 
all that time ? Here are the r6ads, hete lare the 
accommodations, here are ser vides for ' ttdney, 
and smiles for nothing. This feelitfg, if 1 tiife- 
take not, cannot be called silly :— it shfeii^, in 
fact, how unnatural is the stat^ of w^ V 'hb^^ 
little the people have to do with it -^-^ th^tl^it is 
the work of an interested few to the lirti^ry arid 
destructiofi of the many j that its bbj'efct^'itfe^ in 
general so vague and trifling, that th*;;^'do iib£ 
present themselves as substantial realitiefe^ 5W- 
vtilving true interests, but hide thfeihselv^s' 1ft 
the obscurity of state mystery; or stand expd^fed, 
when closely looked at, as the mere deliifeibniStff' 
state craft. I could scarcely help irtf^gftiliig',^ 
when enjoying myself in a country, with'^hi^fi 
iEhglaiid liad so jately, and for so lolnrg a'tinie/ 
bfeeri itl rancorous hostility, that it had 'lie'eri 
during ftiat time, enshrouded and teitderetf 
foftnidable by the vapours and storms of'^ni^ 
sttt^ enchanter, li^hich being liuddeniy deijfetl 
l^jr^Bj^^ soft infltiencei^,*^ ^ fair arid lierenfe fktft 
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uncov.er^ditselfwherewehadbeforecontemplate4 
only darkness and mischief. This is among the 
firsts impressions caused by landing in France : 
but I do not say that some of a less agreeable 
kind may not result from further observation. 

A French Diligence merits particular notice 
as a trait of character, as well as a novelty. 
As a carriage, its external appearance indi- 
cates 4t to be a mixed species formed by Xl^f 
union pf a waggon with a stage coach j^ but:. \et 
me, pqnfesa that, however, unprepossessing, its 
Ipol^ xn?Ly l?}e, its qnalities i:eaUse many of those 
advantages which are found to result fropi cross- 
ing breeds. It; . certainjy isppt so strong ^ jl 
waggpn,. nor so lightsome, or swift, as one qf 
ou^ IJighfliers ; but to much of the security and 
roominess pf the fprn^er, it ^.dds a very qpp^der- 
able pi^ppprtipjQ of the celerity of the latter. 
TJtiere i§i. to b^e sure^ a great want, pf aipi:anger 
nient, pf .suitableness, completeness,, and iiice^y, 
v^i^bl^ jabout itself and ^ its appujrtenances; but 
this* ailer t^ie fir^t (Ijisgust i% oqc^sjions is over, 
exciti^s c^4^iration of the dexterity of ^lie people 
Ayho ppntrive to get on, in .eyprytljiing, \vitb 
the, most awkward and insuffipient means in th^ 
Wprld, yery. nearly as . ^ell , as tb^y 49r whq - are 
^ mpst exact aqfi scf;npulou3 in .the^r pri^pa^ 
TS(^m. Business in ^gl^nd is , cqn4up|;i^, on .^ 
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required to produce certain ends: in France 
much is left to individual adroitness, to shifts^ 
to accident, and to putting the best face 'on 
whatever may happen. Care is taken in Eng- 
land to prepare well ; the French think little of 
this, trusting to their quickness and cleverness 
when emergencies occur. An Englii^h coach- 
man considers himself as a part of a regulat 
establishment, called upon to fill only his owtL 
place, and discharge his. own duties. He accord^ 
ingly conducts himself with a,ppropriate precisiotl 
and self-consequence : he arrauges his greatcoat^ 
and handles his handsome whip, with the ^rdf'* 
an officicd person, who has certain ways of ddiQig' 
certain things, which he deetiii as impo^rtatit 
as the things themselves ; an4 if any seriduB 
accident happens to his harness or horses, hie 
curses those of his brother functionaries in whose 
department the neglect has been comnlitt^; 
A Frei^ich postilion is more universal itt hfe 
capacities^ in proportion as hk admlnii^tratiod 
is less defined, and his means less conqitete* 
He is off and on his horse's back few^nty 
times in the course of one stage, without civef 
stoppii^ the vehicle. As ropes are likely to 
break, he is not ^rprised or dismayefd if 
called upon to mend those by which his bcmies 
are tied rather than harnessed ; attd this he dd€fs 
with packthread, if he happen to have ftny ia 
his pocket, and with his garters if he'havfe'ttoti 
If a pasisenger cafl, fte dmountlsfr* ^d^pb{>s hs^l 



Kead into the window as he runs by its side^ 
leayifig the animals that draw the coach to their 
Qwn guidance^ — »a freedom* which they are ac- 
customed to, and therefore seldom abuse* . You 
sci^oely ever look at« him but you find; him re- 
pairing an accident, -— knotting his whip, or 
mending his ^ddle^ or joining a bridle, or knock- 
ing some part of the machinery with a stone 
picked up from the road. The prc^ess of the 
travellers doea not stop while these repairs are 
m^king^— ^no embarmssment is discoverable; 
ndtther disconcertion nor anger takes place. The 
horses itfe aarranged in a strange order: a few 
To^e9 loosely bind three of them abreast as 
leaders, -r<»ie bbUnd runs between heavy shafts, 
and carries > the postilion, aaid a fifth is attached 
to the side of the latter, by the same insufficient 
and coai?se sort of tackle. The whcde set, ex- 
cej^t the one witkun the shafts, are thus free to 
cumvet, and prance, and zigzag ; and they make 
a great show of availing themselves of this 
liberty^ In truth, however, they are very 
tm^table ; they get along at a good pace, and 
readily obey the driver's whip (which he em*- 
plpy& sabre than his reins), notwithstanding the 
impatience they pretend to shew by rampant 
pa^^gS) vehement snortings, and deviating 
plunges. The horse in France generally displays 
the i^ative and natural appearance of that fine 
afioiipaly vWhich is ^leldom seen in England; The 
fatiicuia: breeil of each protwce is kefit dis-^ 
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tinct, and in its pure state, and it Kccardingly 
evinces that original spirit and peculiarity of dis-^ 
position which constitute what is called character, 
and which, putting utility out of the question, is 
infinffid^ more interesting than combined quali- 
ties, and made-up perfections. 

A conductor is attached to each Diligence*, 
whose duties, if they were properly laid down, 
would answer to those of our guards ; but his 
chief business, according to his practice, is to 
sleep, closely shut up in the Cabriolet (which is 
ar covered^teeat in front), and to take his place 
at the head of the table, with the passengors, 
at their meals. This used to be customary in 
England: the stage-toachmen % our country, 
fifty years ago, wore large laced cocked hats, 
and held it their province to carve for their 
living charge. Probably they considered them- 
selves as standing in a sort of paternal relation- 
ship towards those who were entrusted to their 
superintendance for the journey, — which, if 
it happened to be one of any great length, was 
then a very serious matter. There is sc^ething 
very primitive and simple in this custom: it 
proves that people were not then so ipuch in 
the habit, as they are now, of regarding every 
thing as trifling, and of looking with indifference 
at the skill which they do not possess. What is 
now called a trip from London to Edinburgh, 
was then an occurrence that gave interest and 
dignity to the ren^ainder of a i^aif • existence, 
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taand thtftpef^onaige who conducted this impoiv 
tant movement, was looked up to as one whose 
responsible situation, and eminent attainments, 
were more than sufficient to make up fcr any 
inequalily of rank. England has now adRiCbced 
t>eyond this feeling j her experience is so ex- 
temive, and her instruments So complete,' that 
almost all eveints and undettiikings have become 
to her common-place and easy. She is no 
longer awe-struck by distance, and consequent^ 
has lost much of her respect for stage coachmen, 
whom she has sent from the parlouflNof the inn 
to the kitchen. 

France is still in a much earlier state : and 
hence there is #raciness about the manners in 
her provinces, as well as a marked distinction 
between her classes, which cause her peasantiy, 
and the inhabitants of her country towns, to 
bear a much nearer resemblance to those of 
Scotland, than to those of England. This re- 
semblance in other respects struck me very 
fiwcibly ; it exists strongly in point crf<dress, . 
and the dishes whi6h are presented at the inns 
have a very near relationship to Scotch cookery. 
In these instances the cioiiicidentie must be traced 
to the early connection between the two. coun- 
tries, of which evety reader of history knows.' 
But there is dso a Scoteh air aiiout the inba» 
bStantsand country of Norm£ita<fy* The featureac 
efthe fdftn^r iiau?e -ftkUch> of- the Scotch castej? 
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and the ehort-coatedj bare-headed girlsy iffp^ 
thin-faq^d rigid-nerved men, the slpyenly ^Cfyt^ 
^ges, .the irregularities of cultiv^tipn, the noiv- 
4ejscript appearance of the people and aniip^ 
that C)|llect round the Diligences at th^. post- 
housesi all. concurred to bring Scotland to ix^j 
recollection. The beggars assisted to do this.: 
ipany of them were idiots j Jwany paralytics ; -r- 
every variety of huyan infirmity and distortion 
^si,de its appeal to CQmpassion., M9st of these 
in England would have been confined « in the 
jparochialj,4:eceptaGles for, such sufferers, -»- but 
in Scotland, as in France, we perpetually meet 
with them in the roads and streets. , I do not 
meim to say that mendicity in^not to.be fouf^d 
in the southern division of the United . Kipg- 
dom J — it is shamefully common, and the beg- 
gars there are of the worst class, being the ic^e 
rather than the incapacitated, the profligate 
young, rather than the exhausted old. Dise^e 
in England, however, is seldom seen soliciting 
relief; it speedily becomes the object of regular 
provision ; whereas in Scotland you are npt 
often importuned but by bodily or mental de- 
rangement. The spectacle is, consequently, 
more shocking, but the national character suffers, 
less in consequence. , j 

The general aspect of the country, between 
the coast and the capital of France, esn^ally 
that part of it n^^rest the former, giye^ thj^ffiga 
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Ji^jSS^akiE^ that has suffered. Many of the 
r^^1!©iateaus are in ruins ; others are inhabited by 
\i!jji- /the poor, whose children were to be seen play- 
ing in roofless and windowless summer-houses, 
standing in desolate gardens, which ^ve all 
iaffecting token that calamity has befallen the 
original possessors. Neglected avenues, un- 
employed out-houses, unappropriated means of 
various kinds, all tended tfc shew that the popu- 
lation had been reduced in circumstances as wdl 
as in numbers. 

It is affirmed, indeed, and by those who may 
be deemed good authorities, that the agricultural 
condition of France is much improved since the 
Revolution ; — ihno le§s a ratio, it is said, than 
one-fifth. The fact is certainly not improbable, 
nor at all inconsistent with what has been stated. 
In the first place, agricultural science has made 
a considerable progress in Europe generally with- 
-in that period, and this must have effected a 
^considerable change for the better in agricul- 
tural practice in France, as well as elsewhere, even 
had the old system continued : in the second, it 
is not to be doubted that the breaking up of the 
large estates, consequent on the destruction of 
*- the nobility, and the throwing of the land'bf 
France, in smaller distributions, into the hands 
of persons of active habits, interested to render 
it as profitable as possible, would be followed by 
aa improvement of cultivatim. The question 
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is, whether this increased production of the earth, 
which certainly is in itself calculated to be a 
source of increased national prosperity and indi* 
vidual happiness, has in reality been so to this 
kingdom? It does not follow as a matter of course, 
that the growth of grain, &c. must render a peo- 
ple affluent in their general condition ; for on 
this principle the Indians, vhose country pro- 
duces gold and precious stones, should be es- 
teemed wealthier than the merchants of Leaden- 
hall-street. It does appear to me that, as yet, 
France has not reaped much benefit from the al- 
teration : there seem to have been counteracting 
causes hitherto at work, thwarting the best ten- 
dencies of what has resulted from her political 
changes, — but these changes have certainly 
laid the foundation for much future good, and 
under a wise superintendance it must speedily 
appear. 

I ought to mention, that these observations 
chiefly apply to the country between Dieppe 
and Rouen ; less of the character in question is 
noticeable between Rouen and Paris, — that is to 
say, it is less marked, but the general cast of 
feature is the same. Yet, although the condition 
of the people seemed low, I had soon occasion 
to observe, that their spirits and manners die of 
a lighter, and, according to first appearances, 
of a more cordial quality than those of England. 
I l^ad not traveled far before I was presented 
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with the sight of one of those rustic dances, 
which almost inseparably connect themselves 
with our pleasantest ideas of continental scenery, 
inasmuch as they are a very favourite topic of 
description in the most graceful fables, and most 
interesting narratives, that have touched on con- 
tinental customs. Perhaps the reality did not 
appear quite so swimmingly elegant, and elas- 
ticly joyous, as the fancy of the thing had been. 
In Sterne's account of the dancing grace after 
supper, the young men, if I recollect rightly, 
changed their sabots, or wooden shoes,- for others 
more neat in their look, and more adapted to 
lively motion ; — but on the road to Rouen they 
retained them. These gave a heavy prancing 
air to -the steps of the lads ; nor were the girls 
exactly the " creatures of the element,*' which 
in imagination trip on velvet verdure, with a 
gaiety that has nothing of the coarseness of 
mirth, and a tenderness that is purified fix)m the 
grossness of sense. It was evident enough that 
the gallantry of these rural dances was not a 
whit more sentimental than we find it in the inn- 
yards of our great North-road, when the passing 
coachmen pay their devoirs to the expectant 
chambermaids. Nevertheless the village dance 
of Prance is a very agreeable addition to the 
other rural objects that salute the travelling 
stranger. The old folks sitting with an air of 
niminating complacency by the side of the merry 
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whirl, give a family look to the group ; attd the 
youthful couples, all animation, notwithstanding 
the utter absence of eatables and drinkables -^-^ 
(which are absolutely necessary to even tolerable 
good humour when people meet in England) •— * 
and all activity^ notwithstanding the heaviness^ 
of their wooden sho^s, afford a very striking spe-i 
cinien of a nation ^here the current of exists 
ence glides lightly on, -— taking a brisker tun* 
from its impediments, catching sparkles from its 
shallowness^ and throwing a dazzling effect 
around eVto its deepest falls* Personal depri^ 
vations of most kinds, are, probably, more n^l- 
merous in France than in England; bftt it isi 
certain that sorrow and sufieting do not presettC 
themselves so frequently to casuial observation 
in the former country as in the latter. The 
aggravations of a harsh spirit are more commoii 
here than there: the necessitous ^ith us are 
perpetually quarrelling and tormenting among 
themselves. The husband spends his pittance 
in getting drunk^ and then tumbles home to 
beat his wretched, and not very resigned wife and 
children : cries and altercation are always heard 
near the dweHings of our miserable ; but the 
French poor are of a different temperament. 
Their minds do not swell and chafe under the 
influence of severe circumstances, — though, 
probably, the cause of this is that they want depth. 
As- it grew dark we passed through some 
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small towm^'in eaeh of which we harFied by 
seversil lighted up houses of public reception, 
where crowds of both sexes were assembled, --- 
apparently all courteousness and decorunp^, — 
regaling with such weak beverages as a very, 
Asnall beer and coffee,' — and gratifying the jig- 
gish piropensities of their minds by the sound of 
fiddles. The . labouring Englishman has but 
little disposition to regale himself in the com- 
pany of women, and is fi^till less inclined to shew 
to his female equals those forms of deference 
and gallant attentions, which are p^irts of the 
established system of genteel society* It would 
seem as if he spurned courtesy frotn him in a 
bitter sense of its inapplicability to the necessary 
coarseness of his condition. The quick feeling 
of what is ridiculous and unsuitable, whicli dis* 
tinguishes our people,- has a tendency to make 
tjiem deride all forms that are strongly con-i 
toasted to realities, and to throw awayi with a 
desperate disdain, all that finery of manner that 
is not of a-piece with their circftmstances* 

As we approached to Rouen, the road became 
a straight avenue with trees on each side, which 
is generally the case npar the large towns of 
France* The unifcwmity of line which this 
presents to the eye after a while grows tiresome ; 
but as objects in the neighbourhood of cities 
must in some measure be associated with ideas 
of ait, aiid regularity, the stateliness and pre- 
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paration of these roads may be justified, althofugh 
certainly not on the principles of rural beauty. 
When we came within a mile of the capital of 
Normandy, we found large lamps hung over the 
centre of the road by ropes passed completely 
across it, and fastened to the trees on each side. 
This is a mode of lighting which is generally 
adopted in France, and has^ its origin in the 
exclusive consideration that was paid to the 
wishes and interests of the higher classes. The 
pedestrian must stumble on his way as he can, 
through darkness and dirt, by the sides of the 
road or street: neither footpath nor pavemeat 
is prepared for his accommodation, and the light 
is thrown where it will be of use to the occupier 
of the chariot. Even in tolerably fine weather, 
the spectacle afforded by those who walk in the 
country near Paris is pitiable. The women drag 
their legs, with long intervals between each 
step, through deep and thick mud, and have 
often to balance themselves on one, while the 
other carefully dives into the chasm to slip the 
foot into a tenacious shoe that has remained 
behind. Indictments of parishes and prissen- 
tations by grand juries, are means which we 
possess, and are not slack to use, for ensuring 
public convenience and right. But they arise 
out of the equality of our government, and are 
employed under the influence of an established 
fueling of personal independence. . In these we 
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have yet the advantage of our continental neigh- 
bours. 

The streets of Rouen were full of groupes 
collected round ballad singers ; a crowd was 
streaming from the theatre as we entered ; the 
cafes (coffee-houses) appeared numerous and all 
thronged ; music was heard in most of them ; 
games of chance were playing at some of the 
tables ; at others gaUantry seemed the order of 
the evening. I walked into a bookseller's shop 
shortly after my arrival ; the person who at- 
tended» while I was looking at a set of Rous- 
seau's works, before words had been exchanged 
between iis, put into my hands, with a smirk 
and a bow, a miserable book, full of vulgar 
profligacy. Had he been taught, by experience, 
that such presentations were likely to be ac- 
ceptable to the English travellers in his country ? 
If we so account for his conduct, this anecdote 
is enough to make us ashamed of ourselves. 
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T^HE chances of travelling threw amongst 
!r^ our party a young English shopkeepar, wh6 
bad taken it into his head to pay a visit ta 
Paris of one week's duration. He must, he 
said, be back to. business by Monday, for the 
bustling time was coming on. He knew not 
one word of the French language, nor a singie 
individual in the French capital : his days and 
nights had been devoted, not to Belles-Lettres» 
but to the ledger; yet he was determined. to 
see for himself what was fine in the Louvre^ 
This was the great object of his expedition^* 
and it was disappointed — for the Louvre was 
shut against the public when he arrived, and he 
did not stay long enough to enable us to fulfill 
our promise of procuring him a permission to 
he admitted. He was an excellent national 
specimen, of faults as well as of good qualities^ 
-^ and furnished some amusing contrasts on the 
road; so that his introduction here will pro* 
bably.be held very excusable. Never were 
ixistinctive curiosity, personal confidence, and 
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regardless intrepidity, more conspicuous than in 
the travels of this personage. * He knew but 
one side of every question, and he was as posi- 
tive as if he had spent his life in impartial 
examination ; he had provided for nothing, but 
he was quite sure of finding himself comfort- 
able in every thing. He had not procured a 
passport, for he was certain passports were all 
nonsense, — they would never dare to stop in 
Englishman ; one could travel all over. England 
without a passport. He had no letter of credit,* 
or French money of any kind ; but he had 
jrfenty of bank-notes, and he would like to see' 
a Frenchman refuse a Bank of England note ft 
Of course he was exposed to many difficulties,* 
which, had. he been alone, he would have 
found serious ; but he treated them all with the 
utmost carelessness, and attributed them ta 
the awkwardness and ignorance of the people 
amongst whom he had come. 

The first occurrence that a little shook his 
notion that an Englishman might stride, like a 
superior being, over France, just as he pleased, 
attending to none of its customs or rules, and 
treated with respectful submission by its » inha- 
bitants, — was the entrance of a young French 
dragoon officer, of a fine commanding figure, 
and authoritative expression of face, into the 
Diligence. Our shopkeeper saluted him with 
just such a^look of familmr examinatioa as that 
with \^ch Sir Joseph Bankes would regard an 
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inhabitant of a South Sea island on his first visit 
to Soho Squafe: but there was a checking 
haughtiness in the returned glances that soon 
had its influence on the spirits an^ behaviour of 
our countryman. The soldier, it was easy to 
see, had no feeling of partiality towards thei 
foreigners he had accidentally joined : and he ' 
soon explained the state of his mind in this 
respect, by pulling out of h!s pocket a snuflf- 
box, on the top of which there was a beautiful 
portrait of Napoleon in enamel. He carried 
his devotion so far as to bear about his , person 
smother portrait of the same individual suspended 
by a black ribbon,* worn round his neck. He 
was evidently a gentleman, and was the first we 
had seen in France who bore that assurance in 
his external appearance: this circumstance I 
believe repressed our companion far more than 
the fierce sword and fiercer looks of the stranger* 
Besides, all that our traveller had read in hi§ 
country's newspapers of that monster Buona-r^ 
parte, rushed into his mind, and to have before' 
his eyes, and actually touching his knees, a 
man who wore the pictures of- such a wretch, 
who clearly regretted his downfall, and who 
had most probably taken a part in his dreadful 
deeds, quite bewildered the comprehension, and 
overpowered the senses of the Englishman. He 
probably would not have felt more alarmed or 
hoiror-struck if Dr. Faustus> immediately after 
making over his soul to the Devil, had sat 
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down within six inches of him ; or if one of 
those human beings who float down the Ganges, 
devouring corpses, had come reeking from such 
a repast to breathe in his face. 

The officer resisted conversation with more 
firmness than is usual in France : it generally 
happens there that sulkiness soon gives way to 
loquacity, but our military companion cut off 
t}ie approaches to his sentiments, and shut him- 
self up in almost total incommunicativeness. 
Once only he made an observation which bore 
on the state of public affairs ; — and it was per^ 
fectly explanatory of the whole system of his 
thinking — its causes as well as its condition. 
Something was said to convey a civil compli- 
ment to France, in an expression of satisfaction 
that she was now open to the visits of English- 
men, and a hope was added, that this pleasant 
intercourse might last, and th6 tranquillity of 
Europe remain uninterrupted. — The remark 
was not addressed to the officer, but he replied 
to it, evidently uhder a strong, impulse. " Very 
good. Gentlemen, — this tranquillity of Europe 
is a fine thing, — but will it not keep me 
(dways a Captain ?*^ — Tozgours jOapitainej was 
the emphatic conclusion of this, sudden burst 
ftom taciturnity. 

>-■ He did not long continue with us, and the 
traveler of a week looked after him as he de- 
scended the steps of the vehicle, as a manlobk^ 
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after the smoke ofa piece of artillery, that h^ 
suddenly gone oft* near him, and startled hith 
more through the influence of surprise than 
of fear. Our countryman withdrew his looks 
slowly from the disappearing object of hiis as- 
tonishment, and then fixed his eyes on ours, as 
if to say — " Well this is somethings however /*• 
To those of us whahad spoken to the French- 
man, Jie addressed himself with that sort of 
^admiring curiosity for infprmation, which the 
crowd, who visit a menagerie of \dld beasts, 
shew towards the man who dare put his hand 
into the lion's mouth, and venture within i*each 
of the tiger's paw. " Did he really, then, like 
Ifepnapatte ?" — " Had he been at Moscow?'*— 
<« Was he likely to rebel against Louis the 
Eighteenth." ^• 

But this serious surprise over, there was 
something indescribably droll in the easy scorii 
with which the person in question encountered 
aH the novelties that the roads of Prance pre- 
sented, — except indeed the novelties of the 
table, against which he vehemently protested, 
and for some time maintained a very deteimineil 
resistence, — repulsing from him fricaseed pullets 
and stewed veal, with a haughty disdain, until 
he was subdjued by hunger, as many other irin 
dependent spirits have been before him. From 
the cup^ too, in which coffee was served up, 
l^- shrunk a little at first, in as much as th^y 
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^pomatum in £nglaa[Kl: but, with ail these pre* 
judices^ there was an apparent determina4;ioA 
aboijit him to se^ and think for himself, which 
denoted an active and not a; weak mind: it 
seemed, from his manner, as if he felt it due 
to his country, while he was absent from her, 
to laugh at or abuse, eyery thing that differSd 
from her customs, but that he would after his 
return, ponder upon what he had seen in a 
njiore impartial spirit than that in which he had 
observed. t . . 

At one of the stages on the road to Paris a 
iriend fell into conversation with a Frenchman 
advanced beyond the middle age, who:*8o0h 
discovered that he was, and had been, a faiiiiful 
adherent to the family of tlie Bourbons; nor 
,had the short period of their return yet removed 
from his manner that ait of repi:essed feeling, 
Bind pQncealedopinipn,-f— of trembling suspicion, 
an4 shrinking caution, — which arises from a 
cpnsciousness of belonging to a beaten and an 
pbnojfious party. If this bear with it the: ejc- 
.pres^ion of weakness, th^ unchanging devotion 
^n4 rpigned. endurance with which it is coupled, 
cause the general character to take an elevation 
from its very depression, and a grandeur from 
its very infirmities. This relic of a destroyed 
system, deeming the inn. an unfit place for con^ 
vernation, took the str^9gers>^pme ta hiatamc^ 
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tStta^e/ to talk fondly of the reviving^ iMf 
atid inquire anxiously whether the sufferings^' Ht 
t^^rity years were How to be succeede'd Irjr 
ample restoration and special favour, ffeft 
they found assembled an interesting IVench 
family ; the grandmother bent with age, sit 
beside a wood &e ; the wife rose to receive 
them with a look full of recollections' of the 
past, .and a manner uniting ease' with reserve 
and distance with aflability. A line youth, her 
i5on, and two little children completed the groii]^^; 
Mingliedi with the politeness of the redeptidii 
there coiild be seen ati expression 6f iilterrogi- 
tipn and surprise, denoting that for ^ lbii^;i5tti^ 
they had been unaccustomed to visitin^^ tSSi 
the routine of their lives had for years^tifeyii 
harrow and unvaried, and had at length' "^tdi 
duced an effect on their minds, catfeiitg'lii6m 
to think much of trifles, and woirdef at- tlfffife 
which had but little in it of the reiiikrkiablel 
The children came up to the strangers,' aSfrd 
touched their clothes, as curious persons tbufen 
It suit of ai:mour in the tower. The heads Of 
Ihisi family had livied out all the horrors of ttie 
tefnp^de ta terteur^ btitthey had suffered ihrfttf^ 
and, is if a fondnesd for alarm had atiseii but 
of /the troubles, they had experienced, they ^ef- 
mitted^ themselves to be thrown into ne^Sdlfeife 
consternation by the advance of the Allies;^ 
padking up all thiair little matters to get out i^ 
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tiie way, although the armies were by no means 
Bear their part of the country. The mentioning, 
of the name of Louis XVI. forcibly shot a pang 
across their frames; and when Louis XVIII. 
was spoken of, it seemed to give them but small 
assurance of better days. They appeared to 
feel as if 

<< Affliotion were enamour'd of their parts, 
^' And they were wedded to calamity." 

The Frenchman with something of a con- 
sequential bustle» led the way up stairs to what 
lie called his studi/ ; the room was full of stuffed 
specimens of all the birds and animals of his 
neighbourhood, weazels, hawks, pigeons, &c. — j 
together with shells, stones and grottos, artificial 
flowers, curious watches and time-pieces. He 
pointed to' his treasures with silent looks that 
rested complacently on them, on his companions^ 
and on himself; and after permitting admiratioQ 
to indulge itself* a wmie, he said, it was tfuis he 
amused his leisure hours. It was afterwards 
found, that he had furnished almost every house 
in the village in the same way: the villagers 
were enabled to decorate their chimney-pieces 
as tnuseums by his bounty. On descending 
again, one of the family asked if their guests 
would like to see one of their own country- 
women who lived in the neighboiu'hood. She 
was sent for immediately, — and the children 
*got close to hear English spoken; but this 
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female emigrant had almost forgotten her native 
language, and seemed more embarrassed than 
pleased by the rencontre* 

Beyond Rouen the road was lined with apple 
and pear-trees ; and as we came nearer to Paris, 
the vineyards spread themselves on each side, 
throwing a fine tint over the face of the country 
by their broad leaves turned to a reddish yellow 
in the decline of the autumn* Many objects 
gave notice of our approach to the capital ; and 
some of us became restlessly thoughtful in coh- 
sequence. At last a Frenchnlan pointed out 
Montmartre; taldng care to explain to us» i^ 
strangers, why he requested particular attention 
to it, by a reference to the battle that placed 
Paris in the power of the Allies, and caused the 
overthrow of Buonaparte's government We 
replied that we had heard of the circumstances 
before, — and we felt as if it were pleasanter^ 
for a little while at first, to contemplate whtt 
we saw, than to hear it described. 
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CHAPTER V. 



•T^HE great strength of that attraction which 
has drawn so many thousands from these 
Islands to the capital of France, is hot, I ap- 
prehend, so much the influence of what' are 
generally understood by thfe term curiosities; 
— it chiefly arises, if I mistake not, out of the 
strange events of the times that are just psust 
These have given to the kingdom in question, a 
character of the romantic class in our public's 
estimation. They regarded it during the season 
of their exclusion, with sentiments of wonder, 
certainly not unmingled with awe. They knew 
it only in tremendous results, as a volcano is 
known ; the interior process, by which these 
were produced, was hidden from their eyes, and 
formed the subject of many an anxious, bu* 
uncertain speculsCtion : it was natural, therefore, 
that thty should rush towards it at the first 
moment of admission, impelled by that strong 
feeling which the mind experiences, when the 
scenes of great agitations, of remarkable oc- 
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ctfirences^ . or the seats of formidable beings^^ 
a?e suddenly rendered accessible, after they have 
been for ia long period watched with ceaseless^ 
\%ilance, but defended from observation by 
imminent danger. One would eagerly go to 
see the lair from which the lion *had just been 
driven : his late presence would be sufficient to 
direct breathless curiosity to even the ccraimonest 
weeds aiid bushes. ITie blank sand left by 
a deluge would excite the sublimest emotions f 
and an opening in the earthy filled with stagnant 
water, which we should pass unnoticed if uBi-# 
informed of its origin, rivets our steps, and 
suggests almost endless meditation, when we 
learn that it is the e&ct of an earth^ake that 
has caused the disappearance of cities and 
$pread terror and destruction through pros- 
vinces. 

Paris possesses this sort of moral and his^ 
torical interest in the greatest degree : but it i& 
also rich in what is calculated to strike the eye 
by picturesque and grand effect j to satisfy the 
sensualist, by supplying various and artful ^ 
joyment ; to delight the gay,, by dispensing a 
J)i"ofuSion of captivating jdeasures; to gratify 
the tasteful, by a combination of skill, elegance,, 
and fei^ling; to suggest reflection, aud^pteds- 
ingly employ research, by effig)ang the events 
dif a far distant date, and picturing mmiiera 
liiaft h^ive' loi^i been obsolete j to iadihinister ta 
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the^'Wimts of the scholar, by supplying vast 
ejected' stores of all the materials of human 
kiiorvrledge; and,4n iine, to afford a matchless 
treat to the student of mankind^ by discovermg; 
and displaying to even common observation, aU; 
that can give a thorough insight into character^ 
and condition* ^ 

This last circumstance forms the most extsa^ 
ordinary peculiarity of Paris. Compared with 
the cities of most other countries, it is Mke^ . a 
glass bee-hive compared with those that are ma^de 
lof straw. You see, without trouble, into all 
itSL hoards ;— all its creatures perform ' all their 
operations, full in the face of all : what others 
consign to secrecy and sU(ence, they throw open 
to day-light, and surround with the buzzing of 
flutterisig swarms. - Of the French, or, at least 
of the French of the capital, it may be said, 
that the essence of their existence is a con- 
smimmess (^ being observed. People, in general* 
permit this only to take its place with various 
^notivas and. feelings that check each other, and 
poroduee a mixed conduct, — in which a person 
lives a little for his forefathers, a little for bim- 
«;elf,. a little for. his family, a little fc^ his frien(^ 
3 little^for the public, and a little for posterity* 
But the!P^risii^nsi (for to them I confine fwy 
iiremarks,:as they are the. only ^pecimeUc^of the 
4saiioQ with whiidh I am a^uainted,) Uve onJy 
i&n;^th(^ ubiistle r an4;. ft^€^ of, ipf ^n^vf^i^tjj. 
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Hence it is, that they have not a notion - of f<$^ 
tirement^ even where they dress and sleep^ but, 
at ihe expence of much convenience^ receive 
jBompany in their bed*rooms^ which are famished 
according : — hence the cleverest individuals 
are not happy, unless they mingle with -the 
silliest in coteries : hence Paris is fuU of literary 
aodetieS) libraries institutes, museums, &c. : 
hence every thing choice that it possesses is 
made a common exhibition of ; and the mul*- 
titude are invited to examine that which phi* 
losophers only can understand, and admire that, 
the beauties of which can be only appreciated 
by cultivated intellect, guided by refined 
taste. 

The efiect of all this display is striking in the 
^treme ; and further, it is most advantageous 
fo(r stnmgers. The value of the character that 
occasions it is a matter for after consideration. 
It wiU occur, however, to every {me^ at the 
instant, that although it is very desirable to 
have living models of female beauty exposed for 
the use of the artist, the obliging creatures who 
«o expose themselves, do not occupy the highest 
fince in our esteem. — It may be asked, -*^ and 
the Parisians will ask, with much sincerity,?^*— 
what are graces and charms given for, if they 
IMre not to be brought out to notice ? One must 
be very metaphysical to answer this question in 
j^Hd, r-and the scmnd feelings ofomy; readers 
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will sufficiently answer it for themselves in, ^b- 
st^^nce. '.\ 

Tlie present work is intended to connect the 
separate sources of interest that have beea ad- 
Verted to, more closely than has yet been done ; 
so that each object in Paris may bear on the 
mind with a force, concentrated from all of 
them that are in any wise applicable to itsdf. 
The view of external magnificence may be 
rendered much more touching by a reference to 
the complications and reverses of hu^an for- 
tune of which the interior has been the scene. 
A common lamp-post is worth a look, when 
pointed out as the instrument of revolutionaury 
execution, A parade in the Place du Carousel 
may be rendered interesting to more than drill 
Serjeants, by calling up the recollection, that liie 
men who are now practising the lode-step in 
front of the window of Louis XVIII., are those 
who threatened England from the shores of 
Boulogne, who 1)lew up the Kremlin, and re^ 
tired, through all the horrors of war and winter, 
under the standards of Buonaparte ! If a 
juggler's exhibition on the BoulevardCj ' can be 
made to illustrate a characteristic feature of the 
people among whom it takes plac^ let us stop 
with the. children to look at the tricks^ Bven 

^the high and huge bonnets of the French fe- 
males, I must' candidly say, although my 

' <XHintry women, may frowiv, contain matters w<^ 
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xrortby of r^ard; and it is not the legs fyfiHe 
l^di^ alone that are exposed in Paris hy the 
dirtiness of the streets, and the want of pave- 
aient 

i. .. . ■ • r» . ..-•■■ 

A living author, speaking of Eome, says that 

*« be who delights to range in thought over the 

past, and to converse with the great of ancient 

tiipies, will here find an inexhaustible fund of 

information in every street and the memory of 

some noble achievment or illustrious person 

me^Ug r him at every turn." The historicid 

associations with the streets and buildings of' 

Paris^ in the mind of a stranger, are not of so 

agreeable a nature. To rake into the ashes of 

thp past, jnerely to find something offensive, is 

not either a dignified or a humane occupation;: 

but we may be permitted to descend among the 

foulest vestiges of disease and death, A>r the sake^< 

of deriving &om them useful instruction and 

strikil^lg examples. It is due to truth, *-^ and it ; 

se^n^to n^e absplut(dy required by present cir- 

cumstance^ — »• to Sitate, that the impressions 

whji;c:Jb|t^aris ,ma^ on the feelings of'him who > 

for. ;^^9 first, tirne approaches its barri^is, do not**' 

at ^ coincjide with the favourite boasts 'dfh^ 

pe9p]b^ nprsui^rti that l^lendid national eha 

raQ^r,),which^. notwithstanding all the acknow^ 

ledgec^; nsitiof)^ faidts,; they pensiitf in thiilking> ■ > 

the j^e^piQin^gykiqg ,dJ3ta;ictioii of Frand^iiikthei r^ 
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^yes k£ an admiring worlds In their capitaVft' 
is truci are collected all the trophies and cb^^ 
memorations (rftheir arms/-*- the glory of "whieH,^^ 
as they fancy, strikes out with a lustre that iMl' 
scares every thing but itself. In it are amassed 
the choicest treasures of art, that hate b^en 
taken from their native and natural seatiS/to ex-' 
cite the wonder of crowds instead of the iserisSfei' ^ 
bility of a few, — and, like other exotics, tbiS*6^' 
the objects of formal care and magnificent accotti-^ 
modation that ill repay them for what they havfe 
lost: — ^and in it are Palaces, Pillars^ S5ayaii$f, " 
Theatres, Gardens, which a Parisian, who carriesr • 
Lemonade on his back, will tell you render* ' 
Paris indisputably the Athens of Europe.' But ' 
although a stranger knows he is arriving at all 
this, it is not any of it that is first suggested to 
him by what he sees and recollects of this famous 
place. Bloodshed, fickleness, and falsehood; are 
the V overpowering ideas that rise in his mind on 
this occasion, and however indisposed he may 
be to illiberal impressions, he feels that he is 
entering where nothing is secure^ or can afford 
seoitUy. This is' the most horrible of all ' feel- 
ings •; arid Paris inspires it more than any other 
habitable spot on ihe globe. Go where one 
will dsewhejre, there will appear some respected 
ground, on which he who gets a footing "v^ill be 
safe )\ . there will i appear somq sheltering, if it 
even beiupderi gross prejw^es, or*b* only dt-- 
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gdvable; from the factious spirit of one party 
eager to disappoint the passions of* another. In 
Turkey the cry of Allah! will ensure good 
treatment: to be received as a sou by the 
fiercest American tribe it is only necessary for* a 
stranger to bear suffocation over kindled straw, 
find allow his body to be the bed of chevaiux de 
frize of lighted matches : the Hottentots, though 
they might be tempted to commit outrage by a 
c(frdon bleu and gold cross, never forget the re- 
spect that is due to a patch of filth stuck upon 
some conspicuous part of the human %ure: 
even 

% " The Cannibals that each other eat. 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders/' 

will in general give protection in return for a 
conformity to their standards of manners, and ' 
codes of morals. But Paris does not present 
you with one system of opinions, or course of 
conduct, that has not, — (I do not mean in the 
lapse of years, natura% causing a progress, or, 
if you will, a change of sentinilSftt, — but in the 
mere freak of the day, lasting but for the day,) 
-^ betrayed those to destruction who trusted to 
its popularity. 

Just before reaching this Capital, the tra- 
veller passes through the town of Saint Denis, 
which may /be almost said to fomt one )o£ its 
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suburbs. Here stands the famous and beautiful 
Abbey, which had from its foundation ip the 
early ages been the mausoleum of the Sovei*eigns 
of France, till the 10th of August 1798, when 
the Parisians assembled in the Champs Elisees to ♦ 
celebrate, by what they called a national festival, 
the acceptance of one of their new constitutional 
codes. The arrangement of this civic fete was 
entrusted to David the Painter, who, has not yet 
got rid of the impressions of that period, but Itall 
gives us, on his canvasses. Assassins for heroes, 
and Butchers for patriots. It has been described 
as combining all the absurdities of Pagan idola- 
try with the most ridiculous mummeries of ccff- 
rupted worship : — fraternal kisses were mingled 
on mouths that had actually drank the blood and 
gnawed the flesh of their fellow creatures : — the 
Commissioners of the Sections grasped the olive 
branch in one hand, and the encrusted pike in 
the other ; and as a bit of amiable sentiment^ 
which must always be introduced by the French 
in whatever they do, birds were set free, with 
light collars on their n^cks, inscribed with the 
rights of man;- that in their flight they might 
carry to Heaven from the Jacobin Club, and the 
crowd of September murderers, " testimonials 
of the restoration of liberty and happiness on 
earth V* It was on this day, that the worshippers 
of i the National Genius, and the invokers of the 
National Spirit, proceeded :to Sadnt Denisnto 
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ikaimmmsLte tlieir national . celehration^ by 
ntantliog its fine and venerable Abbey, destroy^. 
iligthe tombs of their kings and : heroes, disin^ 
terring their remains^ and administering to.thf^. 
wanton merrimrat of* the rabble by ftiraishiiig^ 
tihem ynth the skull' of Henry the IVr to lioe aSt 
a^ football. These are among the first recollecrr 
tkms Miggested to the traveller by ivhat he see& 
iff tthe neighbourhood of Paris ; •-^ and tbey tnakc^ 
VMi feel) I repeat, that he is going wfaece ther^ 
]» nothing secure, or that can afford secuittyit;> 
ibrv^hat confidence of any kind can exist »yioag 
those, who, in the vanity, of the present^ lose.all 
Kspect, affection, and even tderance fort tk^ 
past^^^^-^'who reconcile what is most atroci/OuiaHm 
practice to the boast of fine principle, vihoix^tn^ 
mit the meanest actions in the proudest^ £^^iOig 
of iv»n glory, and <^e most cruel, without^for 
an iostant doubting that they are models aiui^ 
fnirrok*s^ of politeness ? ^> 

^iThe traveller, proceeding onward. IhMH^ jSaint 
Denis, ^«hriY8a tat the barrier of Paris on thi^ 
suie. > ' ift'isJguarded by Pouaniers and Alilitary ij 
tfae^fermar are provided with steel we2^ii«[» 
much like ^maU 8wx>rds, to probe into the loadf^ 
ing of waggons, &c. for contraband goods* Xh^ 
stoppage here, the appearance of the 'instrument 
of authority, all sex much harsher and absolutf^ in 
l^eir air t^mi' those, to .which he ha&^ been accuse 
tome^ axidtb^ long pros|»eact<up the^»wrow imd 
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ditty Hue da^ Mnevbourg Sainti Denitr\&mfAeAji 
with persons :t«F the lower orders^ in strange emtx ' 
tames, d<y not • remoye ^ froia ^ the Englisbinajiiir 
atriving m the dmk of the ^ evening,, the : inw 
paressions which the town of Saint Denis <occ»u , 
sioned. Thd loftyhouits; oil thecontraryj seenii 
ta frown biackly on him as he passes *ft^af)d|^, 
glancing i»ack his eye at the barrier, he almosib 
shrinks to iind that he is within it. He remeniK 
befs that it used to : be shut, to the destructitiii 
of nftimbers, at the sound of the Cannon and thet 
Tocsps, those terrible signals o£ c6nftisioit,vand 
slaughter -^ signals at which the goo<jL tremi^ledi 
«id retired^sadly within their houses^ to wait fbhd: 
il^ictlon of some new enoi?mity,>*-fanxl whiet^ 
called forth the bad to organized depredaticad 
^Ufid' 'Ciirnage* ' ■-■•; '-■■i ■ " *t . «- \:i h^*i: 

Still advancing^ hii^ carriage passes under th6 
porte SidfM Dems: This is a fine liiassive piece 
of architecture, simply grand, '^ad giTca to thfi 
English traveller the first proof that he is eiiter-r 
iiig a city where much attenti<m has rbetiQ( 
devoted io external decor^on/ and tbe.t|nagfif& 
cen^ of the buildings has long beem^Ntsides^ 
alfevoriife* object of the ^vemmen(t^:jokteii and 
thdnatt^m'!^; pride. It is: 9iveiity^ti«rQ;^wt^bighi 
\ff m^mtyAmb ^A^^ The basntejikfii S^qv^ctfe 
in i^ai^ ^kebiited' by the :&m«tts . Gii^oiUuwha 
^m^ ^^nly "j^re^ientisd^fiiom jcomp^ diemlabx^ 
^mg x)a|led'dff;tQ'a^ei^ 3^)ielsf^ ^pUniM 
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o# Versailles. This erection, wluch is mote pro- 
periy a triumphal arch than the gate of a town^ 
TviftS 'built to the honour of the victories of Louis 
the Fourteenth. The rapidity of this monarch's 
. conquests in I672, says its histoijian — the 
passage of the Rhine, and forty strong places^ 
atid three provinces submitting to the laws of 
the Conqueror in the space of t^O months, in-^ 
duced the town of Paris to elevate to h^m a new 
itionument. Like every other monument which 
Paris contains, it now principally commemorates 
the ingratitude and inconsistency of the people. 
The inscriptions in honour of Louis were de« 
stroyed, as a French writer says, " par k deUre 
reoolutionnaire.** . Buonaparte with his usual feel- 
ing for justice, and magnanimous regard for the 
glory of others, had his own name inscribed on 
Ijie entablature ; and, under some of the letters 
indicating the late existence of his imperial 
tyranny, there were still to be seen relics of the 
reign of terror, in bits of the words Liberie^ 
EgalitS. They almost seemed to have been 
left purposely by those employed to make the 
kst alteration, as a visible reproach to their conn* 
trymen, who, in improving their condition, have 
never stopped short of the opposite extremes 
of impropriety, and whose vanity has never been 
checked from emblazoning their present moods, 
and their fashionable systems, in all the gran- 
deyr of decorati(Hi| and the tinsel of language 
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by the circumstance of their all in turn heaping 
disgrace on their predecessors. The Porte Saint 
Denis f when I passed under it, was in conse- 
quence of the restoration of the Bourbons, re- 
turning back to its original office of displaying 
the trophies of Louis the Fourteenth ! The better 
way would be to leave niches in these public 
monuments, in which different heads and names 
might be slid as occasion requires, in the same 
way as the ever-changing days of the month. are 
slid into the dial-plates of our clocks. 
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CHAPTER VL 



T^TE have an English comedy — (not a very 
^ ^ good one) — in which a worthy London 
citizen who has been led into Wales, professes 
the utmost astonishment that any one can see 
beauty in black and roughJooking hills, with 
torrents impeded by stones, and rushing between 
irregular banks, falling down their sides. He 
appeals to the smooth and level maU, and the 
carefully preserved canal of . St. James's Park, 
which he says are called fine by good judges, to 
prove that their immediate opposites must be 
deformities. My readers, therefore, who are 
chequing this account of Paris by their own 
notions, formed on the spot of observation,: 
must not even be surprized, far less angry, if 
they find that I totally dissent from the state- 
ments they have been giving to their friends. I 
met with many English there, who could see 
nothing but that the streets were narrow 
and dirty, and that the fronts of the houses 
wanted whitewashing, their stairs scouring. 
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and their doors scraping and scrubbing. Agree- 
ing with all this, and granting the comfort aoAr 
respectability accruing from these observanccii; 
I must nevertheless pronounce Paris to be a 
magnificent place. The views which it presents 
are of a touching and grand kind ; its appearances 
are interesting beyond any thing I could before 
have fancied. The chief reason of this is, that 
character is indicated by almost every surface. 
A system of things, calculated, with reference to 
the whole, to produce the greatest aggregate 
amount of convenience and completeness of every 
kind, tames down and restrains the manifest- 
ations of individual peculiarities. This sort of 
system prevails much more in England than in 
France, — and more in ^^ondon than in Paris. 
The consequence is, that in the English capital, 
your ideas and feelings are less frequently and 
forcibly excit^ than in the French. 
^ The first sally forth of a stranger in Paris, 
will probably bring him almdst immediately on 
the Boulevarde, and here he will be forcibly 
tltrud^ by a mass of novelty. The Boulevarde, 
goes round the capital, and was originally its 
boundary, but the extension of the city has, in 
many places, rendered it central, and it is so in the. 
most fashionable and frequented quarteris, name-. 
ly, those nearest the palaces and the theatres. 
It' is, in fact, now, a superb street of great 
breadth, lined on each side with trees, be:twe|^ 
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which and the houses, gravelled walks have been 
|(iade for the foot-passengers. The general effect 
liere is verylfine. The eye cannot reach to any 
termination of the Boulevarde j and, in the dis- 
tance, the trees, according to the laws of per- 
spective, appear to unite their branches in an 
arch, overshadowing with their foliage the hurry- 
ing groupes of men, and women, and horses, 
and carts, and carriages, that are perpetually 
Btreaming to and fro beneath. By moonlight 
this forms a very striking picture, and suggests 
a confession, that London has nothing so fine in 
this way. ♦ 

The best streets of the English metropolis, 
owe their beauty to their possessing those qua- 
lities that raise ideas of opulence, comfort, rea- 
sonableness and general utility : the Parisian 
Boulevarde, on the other hand, is interesting in 
strong contrasts, picturesque in inconsistencies, 
grand in siz6, and overpowering through ani- 
mation. The houses of Paris rise to twice the 
height of ours j they are of stone, and their ar- 
chitecture is generally elaborate. There appear 
here no signs of building rows by contract with 
the bricklayers, nor any necessity for prescrib- 
ing by a law, what shall be the thickness of a 
party wall. Turn your eyes which soever way 
you will, they are met by broad fronts, decorated 
with frieses, cornices, pillars, pilasters, and bal- 
conies, and rising to a height that to a stran- 
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ger seems stupendous. The chimneys, as the 
end of a mass of buildings presents itself, seem 
clustered turrets and battlements. The streets 
that open from the Boulevarde, appear to dart 
into a peopled and swarming confusion and un- 
certainty : — they promise to lead to something 
which cannot be foretold from their entrance, 
instead of being, like all the prmcinai streets in 
London, self-intimators that they are lines of re- 
ceptacles for trade and property, and regular 
domestic life. This character of the French streets 
arises from their narrowness, as contrasted with 
the height of the massive houses on each side, 
and other assemblages together of features, which, 
in England, are seldom or never seen grouping 
with each other. Thus, a grand gateway would 
prepare the English visitor foy the mansion of a 
family of rank, were it not that the court to 
which it leads, is filled with litter and dirt, that 
the doors are open and filthy, and the persons 
who appear around them, ill dressed and in every 
way unsuitable. Has the house then, been de- 
serted by its original magnificence, and fallen, 
in a ruined state, into the possession of the needy, 
who herd in its dilapidated rooms ? No, not so 
exactly ; for a carriage waits to receive the in- 
mate of the first floor, — a Marquis in an old 
coat, silk stockings, and a cross : — a cabriolet, 
(or one horse chaise) is in attendance for the oc- 
cupier of the second — a Colonel in a colored 
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waistcoat and a regimental coat: — from the 
third, a person walks down in non-descript at- 
tire, which, however, indicates him to belong 
mostly to the military class, although, perhaps, 
at that moment, neither his profession nor his 
rank could be very easily defined : — a milliner, 
with a band-box trips from the fourth, — and 
some miserable dependant on the chances of the 
day, descends from the fifth. 

This miscellaneous congregation is at present 
only noticed to give an idea of that air of un- 
certainty and inconsistency which strikes the 
£nglish visitor in the aspect of the houses, and 
of the streets of Paris. He is surprised to find, 
when he first wishes to call on some of the most 
distinguished personages in ashionable or politi- 
cal life, that he is taken to a street, which bears, 
to his eye, every mark of being exclusively de- 
voted to the poor and the vulgar, and the con- 
trast between this situation, selected for the 
abode of a member of the higher orders of 
society in Paris, and the places and squares which 
they occupy in the English metropolis, gives 
him no favourable impression in behalf of the 
tasteful feelings, and orderly habits of those 
among whom he has come. 

Proceeding from the Boul^varde to the 
Tuileries; we pass through the Place Vendome. 
It is to be considered as one of the squares of 
which there are very few in Paris in comparison 
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With London ; and it is sadly deficient in that 
air of decorous elegance and completeness which 
is the result of a feeling for respectability and 
propriety of appearance, as well as for mer^ en^ 
joyment. This feeling might not unfairly be 
traced to a system of society, settled and refined 
by public independence and political strength, 
which confer a sense of individual importance 
and security. The Place Vendome has no pave- 
ment for promenaders, but the houses around it 
are uniform and grand in their architecture, 
while their doors, window frames, and external 
blinds, are neglected and dirty. Instead of 
being in the entire occupation of wealthy and 
established families, as in a similar situation they 
^ would be in the capital of England, they are 
each let out in portions, — the first floors at the 
rate of six hundred francs per month, (about 
thirty pounds), the attics at forty francs. Thus, 
those who can afford to pay three hundred and 
jsixty pounds a year for rent, share their stair- 
cases and entrances with the water-carriers, duns, 
and visitors of those who pay but twenty-five. 
In the centre of the Race Vendome, there is ,no 
enclosed shrubbery, opening into lawns, care- 
fully cut and intersected with gravel walks, 
nicely rolled, amongst which are to be seen^^ 
taking healthful exercise, attended by n6at 
looking domestics, the simply drest children of 
an ancient and undisturbed nobility, and of their 
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neighbours, and equals in public estimation, the 
opulent commercialists and the successful fol- 
lowers of professions. But in the centre of the 
Flacf Vendome there rises, what is a» charac- 
t^stic of Paris as ^Jiese are of London, the 
famous pillar erected by Napoleon in honour of 
his own victories, encased with cannon taken 
from the Austrians } and, with a due regard to 
the classical, modelled by Messieurs ks Artistes, 
after the pillar of Trajan at Rome. 

It was, I believe, on the spot now so occupied^ 
that there formerly stood a statue of Louis the 
XIV.» which is memorable for its inscription 
tnro immortally and its representations of the na- 
tions of Eiurope crouched as timid and subdued 
suppliants around the pedestal. ^ After this was 
put up, and the French, as enslaved subjects 
had solaced their vanity with their tyrant's gas- 
conade, Eugene and Marlborough raised the 
nations of Europe from the suppliant to the com- 
manding attitude, and exerted themselves with 
such effect, that the immortal man died wretched, 
defeated, disgraced, himself trembhng under the 
hon'ors of superstition, and his country plunged 
into calamities through his inability to repel the 
consequences of his provocations. 

Louis the XIV., and his statue, as the hum- 
bler of Europe, and his decendahts as the kings 
of France, were soon all alike removed from the 
scene, and the engraved view, before me while I 
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am writing of the Place Vendome and the co» 
lumn in its center, describes the latter as belong- 
ing to His Majesty Napoleon, Emperor of the 
French, and King of Italy, His statue, too, jn 
this engraving, stands prdUdly on its pinnacle^ 
grasping the sceptre of Imperial command, over- 
looking his good and devoted city of Paris, and 
surmounting the defeated Austrians. But, alasf 
the Austrians had been in Paris as conquerors, 
before I paid my visit to that Capital, and I saw 
nothing of the statue of Napoleon! A white flag 
was waving on the top of the column, towards 
which, no one seemed to cast an abashed face, as 
a signal that he too, had, in the common course 
of French affairs, been removed, and that the 
Bourbons were restored ; — a fine commentary 
on all we had been hearing, during the last ten 
years, of " eternal destinies,'* " an invincible 
hero,** " commanding fate,** &c. &c. 

The column in question is one hundred and 
forty feet high, so that it is considerably inferior 
in respect of elevation, to the " tall bully,** 
.which lifts his head to the extent of two hun- 
dred and two feet, near London bridge. Nor 
do I think the general effect of the Fi*ench 
trophy, though copied from a Roman monu- 
ment, grander than that of the English, whiqb 
we owe to Sir Christopher Wren, the architect 
of Saint Paul's ; but it may be said to be finer 
as a work of art, in consequence of the admir- 
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^able %ures in relief, which have been cast in 
brass, and which run upwards to its capital in a 
spiral line. These are formed of the cannon 
taken at Ulm and Austerlitz, and express the 
principal actions of that wonderful though short 
wan ' It may be worth mentioning, that the 
Emperor, thought it proper to immortalize on 
this monument, a person called in the printed 
account young Dubois^ and described as the cele- 
brated chrystal flute player : — this musical hero 
was probably no more than fifer to his regiment, 
but he is represented at the head of his corps 
in every engagement, occupied most assiduously 
with his instrument, although it certainly could 
not have fair play with an accompaniment of 
batteries of cannon. This circumstance cannot 
be considered trifling, inasmuch, as it is an in- 
dication of a system, which gave room for the 
hopes of every individual as to personal dis- 
tinction and thus assured to the state, the fuU 
vigour of the people. Denon superintended 
the construction of this column, and a long ac- 
count is given of the diflBculties that attended , 
the raising and fixing of the stupendous brass 
fc^ork. 

The "Columna Trqjana, of which that in the 
Place Vendome is an imitation, is formed of 
thirty-four blocks of white marble, and its line 
of sculpture contains two thousand five hun- 
dred human figures, of two feet average heights 
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The French, when they were masters of Rome, • 
' designed to remove this bulky master-piece* to 
Paris, as they have removed more portable ones. 
No opportunity should be lost to reprobatJ the 
spirit of selfishness thus evinced : — a spirit which 
is directly opposed to all those sensibilities, for 
exciting which fine art is chiefly valuable. They 
pretend to admiration of genius, and on the 
strength of their pretension they vaunt them- 
selves as the most elegant-minded nation of 
Europe, but their admiration is, in fact,^^ mere 
self-admiration, which makes them think that 
nothing exquisite can be in its place unless it be 
in Paris, 'and that no associations can be so 
suitable for what is refined and beautiful, as 
those which are supplied by the neighbourhood 
of the gambling houses, restaurateurs, and bijou- 
terie shops of the Palais Royal ! This national 
feeling, coupled with inordinate individual va- 
nity, has caused them to be the greatest muti- 
lators and disturbers of fine art, which they pro- 
fess to have taken under their necessary protec- 
tion and patronage, that the world has ever seen. 
The Colunma Trajana would have been half de- 
stroyed by its removal ; — but what then ? In 
their estimation, it would have been more ho- 
noured as a fragment in Paris, than standing ii| 
the completeness of its sublime symmetry in 
Rome. It would have been put up, (or at least 
what was left of it,) in some one of the public 
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situations of the French capital, to form a height 
for some figure to fall from when the hour for 
tumbling it down arrived, and to give some 
confident inhabitant of the Sorbonne an oppor- 
tunity of exerting his fancied superiority to those 
who formed the original, by repairing the da- 
mages occasioned by the robbery. When Canova, 
the great living sculptor, was requested by Lord 
, Elgin to supply the destroyed parts of the Greek 
statues whi9h have been defaced by the Turks, 
and the remnants of which his Lordship has 
very properly rescued from their Jbrutality, the 
consummate artist evinced th^t lively sense of 
excellence which is the most convincing sign of 
taste and talent ; he declined attempting tore- 
store what he regarded as inimitable in its exist- 
ence, and therefore irreparable in its loss. But 
Canova is not a Frenchman: — Girodet, the 
French painter, lately painted over all the 
heads of one of Corregio's most exquisite pic- 
tures, and Denpn, when remonstrated with on 
this piece of profanation, calmly answered, 
" Corregio's heads, it must be allowed, are not, 
beautiful !'* 
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CHAPTER VIL 



T3URSUING our walk to the &st object of a 
-*- stranger*s interest and curiosity, the palaces 
of the Louvce and the Tuileries, we arrive, by 
going along the wall of the latter, at the Place 
Louis Quinze, to which I would advise every 
traveller to make his way at once, avoiding any 
earlier view of the palaces, that he may be struck 
by an extraordinary burst of sumptuous decora- 
tion, combining the beauties and magnificence 
of architecture, sculpture, and gardening, and 
forming an almost overpowering coup d*cdL 
The Place Louis Quinze is a large open circular 
space, paved with great neatness, which intCF- 
poses between the garden of the Tuileries, and 
the plantation of the Champs Elysees. The cen- 
tral avenues of both these run into opposite sides 
of this place. Its back is formed by the dashing 
colonnade of the Garde Meuble, whose architect, 
Gabriel, had in view, it is said, to rival Perrault's 
famous colonnade of the Louvre. In front is 
the Pont Louis Seize, one of the finest in Paris,,^ 



•Jf^ THE PLACE I<OUIS QUINZE. 

Vith the elegg.i)t face of the Palais Bourbon ele- 
vated beyond it, and looking towards you in 
calm grandeur and well-propoitioned beauty ; its 
style of architecture being that which is well 
described by Dryden ; — 

" And all below is strength, and all above is grace." 

A line of elegant building runs down from this 
Palace along the river Seine, of which the Hotel 
de S'alm, lately the Palais de la Legion D'Hon- 
lieur is partly seen. The huge gilded dome of 
the Invalids rises behind, and on the other side, 
the clustered houses and towers of the most 
peopled parts of Paris, form themselves into 
castellated masses. 

The spectator, after the confusion of his first 
admiration is over, will find the spot well calcu- 
lated for minute examination. A brOad gravelled 
alley leads down to the palace of the flTuileries, 
through a large and gorgeous garden, laid out' 
according to the French taste, — full of parterres, 
and basins, and statues — bas-reliefs, urns, and 
whatever is entitled vertiiy — ^^ strait walks, and 
tricks in water. The front* of this residence of 
the monarchs of France, which has been the 
acene ' of so many interesting events, and which 
still bears the marks of the cannon balls of the 
memorable 10th of August, extends its enoitoous 
length 'completely across the ground, and pre- 
sents to the eye^ through the thin taper trees, a' 
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broken mass of small windows, unequal storie^^ 
frittered compartments, petty pilasters, and all 
that may be termed the freaks and nick-nacks pjf 
architecture. Flitting forms of gay promenaders 
sidle and shift among the branches ; and rows 
of readers of newspapers, seated on hired chairs, 
keep their places among the marble Atalantas, 
ApoUos, Daphnes, and Satyrs. 

Two grand winged horses, by Coizevoix, give 
grace and nobleness to the gate which opens 
£rom this garden into the Place Louis Quinze j 
and, immediately opposite, the entrance to the 
Champs Elys6es is dignified and adorned by twQ 
fine groupes of horses in marble by N. Couston^ 
which were brought Tiere when Marly was 4j&- 
mantled by the Revolutionists. It is now that 
the Englishman of taste and sensibility begins to 
•feel the impression, novel to him, , which the 
sublime productions of sculpture occasion, when 
interspersed throughojut the public situations of 
a city — mingling the enthusiastic adnpiration 
excited by fine art, with the sober and common 
reflections suggested by public views. It is now 
he begins to have a clearer notion, a more lively 
sense than he ever before experienced, of the 
efiiilgence of those antient days, when the girls 
of Athens, carrying water on their heads in 
elegant vases, from the fountains to their homes» 
ascended magnificent flights of white inarble 
steps^ with the stupendous symmetry of tii^ 
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Piirthenon rising before them, and saw there, 
and on every side, a vast and silent congre- 
gation of the forms of colossal and super-human 
' beauty, fraught with the soul of poetry. Paris 
is still far from equalling Athens ; but it gives 
an idea of what the glories of the latter were, 
— and this is more than can be said for 
London. 

A vast avenue running up amongst slim plan- 
tations, on a continued line with the grand alley 
of the Tuileries, leads along a gentle ascent, 
through all sorts of grotesque fairy-looking 
houses of entertainment, and exhilarating indi- 
cations of popular enjoyment to the Barrier e de 
L'Etoile, which is constituted by two stone 
buildings erected for the guard of soldiers 
placed to examine passports and exact duties.. 
Between them rises an unfinished triumphal arch 
of very large dimensions, and forming a most 
imposing object, certainly not less through the 
recollections it suggests, than the style of its 
architecture. Buonaparte ordered its erection 
here, at the principal entrance to his capital, ' 
where the stranger coming in this direction, 
first catches a sight of the palaces and towers of 
Paris. From it the eye rests on the Tuileries in 
the distance, and from the Tuileries its late in- 
' habitant might rest his satisfied looks on this 
trophy of his success. At his marriage with 
Louisa of Austria, he had it completed to ap- 
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pearance in wood, — his own statue, in a circu- 
lar car drawn by six horses, forming the summit. 
Perhaps it would be as well, if all the comme^ 
morations of governments and dynasties were * 
made of wood here. There is seldom time to 
finish them in stone, before they are put in the 
situation of a repealed act of parliament, and 
stone gives great trouble in its removal. The 
triumphal arch of L'Etoile must remain in its 
present incompleteness, unless Buonaparte should 
come back to finish his work. 

The observer in the place Louis Quinze, with- 
drawing his attention from these striking objects, 
has it attracted by others not less so, when he 
looks forward across the river Seine. The hand- 
some bridge of Louis the Sixteenth leads direct- 
ly to the Palais Bourbon, where the legislative 
body under Buonaparte, held their sittings, and 
where the chamber of deputies now meet. This 
always struck me as the noblest building in 
Paris. Its fa§ade has a breadth and simplicity 
about it, which evinces the purest notions of 
his art, in the architect M. Poyet. A range of 
Corinthian pillars support a chaste entablature, 
the front of which bore the inscription, A Na* 
poleon le Grand, and a bas relief to his honour. 
Two large allegorical statues stand on each ^de 
of the flight of stairs at its commencement, and 
where it widens off at the bottom, four of the 
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m^^^ of?Swce„po}flss#^Jgu.res, .ace i^t^ 

Hotel j^ePpin)f^4e»l»«we^ \ip its ge^;ge(?ppfeU« 
%W?BFt^i;«MWkte(i ;t^8 ijpie/t^rw'Of rMA(?i©W> 
ffl]4^ff» .^¥4«'fji?hWt P»§ of t|j€t,'Vfe3^e3t|.pyp^^^ 
o€i?ei5^4 of; >^!^iibFt»aTPH8 , taste^j . G^tifceriggio 
H9Vftv?5» ift » dfi^r yue sky, and,C<WAg %paj(fo 
in, ifef <KM«po§itJ(0*.)«f,a,i)aflst mftgftifipentj>j,<f);itf«K> 
it is very impressive as,9Ja ptgfect ; ^s^ttiC^^'fa 
<:i9JLiJ4jb!*li fiyMjy it jiterjji^ in it? disp^y,;ft'piag- 
^j^Pfi^j;^^,^.,ppftpe[§ile4; treasuries,, .lijcft i^ , 
gQ)d^a dqmee that sajuted iJbe ew^t«f P^^v^JftSh 
<^,^|fe Sp^flish cPBflueiior? pf M^aqcp^ ,ij^wi#4ii 
h»fe, a,f tfbliwe efiefit .i Wt igiWing, , ^l^ft ({ttHg^g 
»9& > si^gg^^ *the.,yeiy leyerse^r- i|?*R»??*ci^f 
%«nityf^^^ ppyertjf. , Xb« .j»aral;cha^af:t%^; 
iufluenpe of .^he ^ht, 4o jnot ijoprftXP^^jf, i^^,)^, 

%v^.4^^ 9iirr#nt ;5tpry, -whicV ,ift..r^ia4^»iRRini 
p§ipq,pf. tb^ J'?W(d>.-and the Kingpf .ftj^ly, j)£ja^d 

a snug.job of .tljisk gilding, by.^edv«^jflg.§^l9d 
tjie »^ny,^o »i^ny,jJays pay to defray ^,/cl?%rgSd 
of -thfi^wofk,, on a paJqiJaUon \diidU ,lef]|,f^D^Ag 
gi^peivby a con«|idwable smn. m - . ^ .;T;'q ^u 
; Sui^ .ift:the„bur«t of spectacle .whipb>,w||ut||2 
ti^e Engljsh visitor to Faj^ from t^ .^Pl^e J,^^^, 
Qi4nze« , , It speiJka, J9 bim as foreign f^^aijg^ijg^, 
ai^ that whidji h? hear»,fi:pm..thfi Jm^i^S^»^^^ 



persons who pass him in the streets. It speaks 
the language of a system which leaves the 
minute and inward parts of the machinery of 
society neglected, for the sake of giving size 
and splendour to its external omametits; ac- 
cording to which all that is fine comes down to 
the people as a dispensation of authority, instead 
of growing up silently* and naturally from the 
bosom of the community, as the fruit of their 
own independence, spuit, opulence, and ideas 
ofcomfort and propriety. 

" The Place Louis Quinze,'* says its histo- 
rian, « fonberly contained an elegant equestrian 
statue of the monarch whose name it bears, cast 
in bronze, and executed by Bouchardon.'^ This 
statue^and its pedestal decorated with four " co- 
lossal xHrtueSy^ from the hand of Pigot, were 
destroyed at the revolution, and on the spot was 
erected the famous guillotine, by which fell the 
unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth, in the front of 
his own palace. The last wistful looks of his 
helpless agony were met by these smiling em- 
beUiahments of this most polished nation. This 
spot, too^ was the last which supported the liv- 
ing person of the Queen of France. The By- 
Stan fields were crowded on the occasicm of her 
nmrder, with an inferhal mob, yet the Parisians 
say they were never disgraced till the Co»» 
ladn bivottackedr in them! On this spot was 
Burdered the qmtress of the sovereign by whom 
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fewWfiJrife^tedK.MThe Countess dUiBantj^ MviD^ 
* ^5Scaped,to England, » returned toJ^raiu)^ in the 
£pioJyisbi)^ieirtl^9it aa«mofiending ^womannaigkt 
beipi^^yisa^e amo^g the pattiots.and philapthiTCN 
pists^ pf .the-age^of reason and ivirtue ; but^^ie was 
discQv^iiedi' « and > iwithout one asaignable ^ cawe^ 
Wa3 (ka^ed do ' the . scs^&Mf i where dhe . diedi» 
fbrjeking through; fear^t 9nd exerting-k aihwribte 
liutimpatent struggle wth the ^xecutionei • ^0^ 
thi&>^$^tio;wed.thq. blood of. Esaaace^' :Ui a coii.h 
tinual.and protracted . toment^ to xefradbtrlJie 
roiotfii , of the . tree of -libeity, the ; firtt .ihwt ';0f 
whiqh r3¥£is ;a bkter^and. poisonous ^Imperiahlhf}^ 
ranny* .iSuch are i the reeo^eGtions Qfriactar^iig|i>i 
|i;edt|ed by thi^ ; place, which \ the .Krenck • wriUn 
deaoibes asrenyiro&ed on aU .sides ^by^agr^aablQr 
pbj^cts^. i(he glorious tprDcfsf^iof theviiatioiiai 
gemus^dv taste of tl^e FDetw^hw m * it .^tdbtj 
;^./Thusi it' is. that thisjisingularvpeoplo; noafc 
cal«fulatiott.ofT eyeiy fcind, and &rb»i^cenfid«aeo 
]Q^ leyery ^y*/ ^(tilt has usually been> tlMN^gibti tbsritt 
^. ^;a^ r <xf . s^atimeht affords u a \ pnMty ( . goodi 
assuranpe^for^the^tenor; ofooiHiuety f^^thathabito 
have-a ,V4^in 'p^ x^onaikteni^ run^iiiga thkrou^ 
tybjetnf and that^ carWn Qirpumst^nc^s^^iore^^H^ 
(|oinpa;tibd^:^w But^rtUe bta^ 

tory iGM^^'tiw capital, of lSt9m^ totaMyi defies aiiefi 
such deletions. 'It^made. the Qru«jyb$£ boitcb/ 
erij^ th#: jesott of a creed of ibhcnpitrest plulan^^ 
%op^, 7^4 $xpi)essed' the to^ivtr j vaa&tiogil 
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il^'th^mili^s^l ghfj^^hen its tinemie^, mounted 
gaiLtd iHfyeV' . its palaces^ end ' encamped* iti iti 
gjirdens, /> Fro9) the time that its lawft^bebaim 
dogmas <^ philosophioa) moiiality, ituhandoned 

itself !to: *lie comnii^siontiof ruffianisni ^of every 

• • • 

Idtidi inbl^dittg ca^nag^ the rtiost favorite exer* 

cise of .tfhich{ was thje torturing of woinen^^ and 

the iwitltitig^tof theiF mangted remaitas«L Wimn 

its pubtic maxims became those of freedcHor from 

all the 'restraints of . relationship, goremmeitti 

aad ^ligion^ it lay down, undjer the iron hoof of 

the; .'most • brutsd tyranny- that ever cursed the 

humAn .rfU)t. - The same strange inconsistency 

distinguishes it in more triflii^ matter&i qit 

unites ft foppish feeling with ragged cldthes^ 

profesi^ons . of gallantry with the sex's * degta*- 

Ration, land a fondiies^ for el^ance. with filthy 

habits. What security,- then, can ej^st ^h^^, 

where a general and solemn recogilitiort of the 

sisth oommaildmenl: would most lifcely lead to 

the icOmitt^issioli of murder, and then be pleaded 

ki its justification ? As forisudden and unquallified 

changesr they .seenoi always to have msu'ked tK^ 

French' character. L^Hopital, alluding to the 

massacnre of St. Bartholomew, says, in a letter 

written soon after it, " I have lived too long* I 

hjtve seen what I could not have b^ie?ed; ft 

young Prince of an excellent natural chajriacter, 

chai^ in a moment, from a m3d King to a 

fiMOOiouB^ tynrnt'* The truth, I take it^ ii, 
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. ili THB''FBESrCH"cifiMc1^iJ^. 

Uiat t)ie chaige is W ttiaiii mtgb't bie' ittf^iAietf* 
pT^e Trench have in pi gre^^' m^'Ui'e cte^H^A 
words ;fr6m' ideas arid 'feelings' j tfiey dE(ii''ife 
cp^sequeiice afford to fee 'unusUiitty ^i'oflidf'df 
tiie better sort of thp^irit, and they feipferiencfe 
as miich "internal satisfaction attct'piflfte 'v^H^h 
ifiey prq^Ms a virt6e, .^' if'lhey h^il '^iractiii^ 
on^ In this way ^ey are exenftpfed 'ifrftni tKfe 
mflyehpe' of those great correctors and rifisttainefti 
jpf ^imah cbnfl^uct, shame and remorse:'- fbr 
,what they do'vi notning in their ov^n 6dfimatJoH, 
'— wiiat they say is every thing'; itfidTiStH^y 
^ never spe^k as if they were perfidious, flcMfe, 
^r rasaciQus^Jt, follows that they inay be, and 
.fire, Wve seen that they, have beett; sill thes^ 
w^^put reduciite; thar pfetensions'ajttti' "6r 
standing an inch lower iSi their own'estinJittidVi. 
When injustice is to be trac,^d to false' opittiiohf 
and barbarity to ignorance, we kno'w where tne 
(•(Craedy is to be found, and on what h'ope'riiifet 
rest : but the world does not afford a irf'oi'e fi^glA- 
ful spectacle, than that of a peo[^e,' *ho rejItJie 
th^ii' seif-satisfaction on high talking bf v^i!^e, 
and honor, and accomplishmehti' whafe"'tEh^r 
hearts give no response to their language, and 
their practice, without alarming their^cbn- 
' csoinwffieasi MimmeEUftt^'!0]:^8e4-,tQ'it;. t !inie 
;"febnvi^4^ttion *f Psrts= h ri«h( ' everti;to; swrfeit- 
"in'g, in alt 'the choicest and'nidSt'atnftftle teWWs; 
Delicacy and sentim^i^ and love and IsbSies, 



^ Pf^i^t^ pellar ^of tfi^ Palais llpjral, pr seated 

;this , eMuisitely talking set, a woman can sel- 
:^in.Pftss^si,a plover before marriage ^^^ ind is 

^(?#?^ ??%^ a variety of 
^they h^ye^not pne true poet^b^longirig' to me^^ 
literature,, and at this moment they siiner jDayid 
Jto-rangfthis pictures side ixy side witn inpse of 




.7r>r/ir"|ifO)..a;oo ^>'.^v.' y--^ ^^^'-, .■iiv:'^^ .i^/jn 
I ,.," A^^^^pu^o^ng t() the spectacle, cned one 

CMf tiie.qbmmbp girl^ who walk iA tne^ue ae 

, Richelieu, to some English gentlemen'?" **' it 
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)^wo;/e^^^ in t>e dress i 

, wer^ walking among the statues m the Louvre, 

with the air , of cpnrioisseiirs. ' This jchatlerifag 

wkhout ifeeiihg, or even unders^ridihg, belongs 

selection. ■ .- r« 
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to the same character, that caused the dispatch- 
ing of doves to Heaven, by Robespierre and 
his fellows, to carry there the news of liberty 
and happiness on earth. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ON a fine morning, nothing can be more in- 
teresting than the walk along the quays of 
Paris, from the Palaces towards the Cite, which 
is the oldest part of the capital, and is situated 
on an island in the Seine, connected with the 
other streets by the often-heard-of Pont Neu£ 
Issuing from the garden of the Tuileries, and 
advancing to the center of the pont des Tuile- 
rids, the view instantly Itecomes most striking. 
On one side the superb and immense line of 
diversified colonnade, skirting the Seine, formed 
by the united Palaces of the Tuileries and the 
Louvre, extends a continuity of elegant archi- 
tecture, as if there were a vast street entirely 
constituted of the clief d*ceuvres of this noble 
art. The fine clean breadth, and (strange to 
say) tranquil air . of the quays, which seem to 
reppse in stately whiteness by the side of the 
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m^ , a»d , t^ trap?p^?ijt ^r^ep • fif, the, is^fit^r, 
i|pp?stitut? a refMiipg.fi,|:egrQiin4,.)i<>,t;be pic- 
^i^e., .T^large.priva^ hpu^s;^ 
.tjjte opposite, pide pf .t^e Seine, ore well in oh^- 
iTacter,y9ith^.tJte pubU^^ §rid Ipad the 

jEye fi. phpfjt .distaqcje to the -PfJais de? Arts an^ 
tb^jl^jjjl^f palac<ssii% this quajTter bqng almost 
1^ o9pp)mpn. as .nuisa^es* . Beihind these, t)ie 
^oun4 lOn w^luch the capital stands, rises steeply, 
gLTi^ t^(9(Fanxboi|]irg.StrQ:ermainpresentSy in cpn« 
f P^tt!^^^» all wrts o£ picturesque aspects. The 
i^ppae of the JPautheon towers aboye aU^^^i li^hjt, 
gcac^ful .pride ^ . it arrests the eye pf ^ ibbe^ spf 9|1^- 
tof-jj»x tl^ boldness of its elevation^ and dej[;^p^ 
j^ Jpy tbjB . grapefulness of its con^ructipfl,, f ,^^e 
f^E^i^^ . \f0^ npt similar towers of St. Sulpice^ ,t^e 
fti l^W% wik in the view ; g^nd, toward? ; ^e 

.flife^ ^^?»9^t thP thici^ ^nd ^^^P 

.jj^M^ of builcUn^ that indicate: the most pq- 
* iji^ous ajifi industijipua parts of, J^ari^, th/^ an- 
ifgent tpwers ^f. th,e HJthed^al . pf Npjbre Pf^, 
a^U continue tp connect jthe present wij^Ji^ Jbf 
jgfsf, in a place where the l;pks of th^s tjiwd* a»^e 

^T^FM^ fi;eq^ent^^i^ ^ . ^ ^^ ;; . ; ^ 

vowing, onwaiSj, from the i^jttft^ pf;jtl^e 
:es, th€^ appeai:ances become mpre grotesquej, 

^ "• It'Mt^ green chrjnBtal^ln its look, wh6n 'I '^aiiit F*ffe 
^tiog tbs aut^Bnn, PiDkeitq^ (oolfeiiF H ^n this ^te$e j:. bi^(>^ 
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Its aspect Qt muddy brown* 



thei idVeldes/ if not so gfiiidi irtwe iamifelfig, 
dnd, perhaps, generally itrikingv' The^-JJefetHSar 
clearness of the aii* bf I^s, 'i-- (at leait pecflilfefc 
as it seems to an EngfisBmian) -ogives iigftthdil^ 
brilliancy, an almost startliiig distinctness^^l) 
every object. Distatndes drfe ' lessened 'by tKfe 
pellucidness of the mefdiiim^ throogh wllfctf tiftjr 
are seen, and you arej itf^feofhlseqtieiiccff fti<*i?e iSi 
Ilie Heart of all that i^ going fohv^A -^TBt 
general efffect here, oh Vfine^^y, is^ Itteit* «P% 
Venetilan pointing, or what is gained \yf IdoIdSj^ 
it native through some sorts of gla^sek; ' AtlS 
Mch^ is the floating and swahiring vlviadi^y/'^^&. 
riety, and gaiety,— isuc^i the dispfety 6f itiiiat^clttf, 
condition, and contrasts, — ^ 6f oceupatibha^irid 
simusements, ^^ of men d.nd wonien, aii|^aifi^fm& 
and things ;—' such the bursty iti shorty d^JdPtlfe 
whirl arid show of French iexiistence,thli^S9e^l^^iiflfe 
scene bears the air of af stupendous exhibftSiiffiv 
"'Angular peninsulas of lofty building jutvWk 
frofti the'opposite side dPthe PontTSFeuf : a^. 
gantic facing of stone houses, stained j iitegiilkj?, 
attd'tmcertain in their indications^ looks ftorif ib 
height on thegreen chrySM ^ the riVer; andft 
depicted faJfS^^'ni ward ^ fe'dfepthr^*^ Bright ^o- 
ioiiririg, ^o much wanted in England, is^fti^ 
plentifully interspersed. If* you look along the 
«treets^ the red handkerchiefs , that . fgorpi the 
hfead-^dress of thei^f)ea^iit aild servant gtrl^ 
ihWJt^about #itlh tnd^ spriiftfliticJsiJ^'It » 
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SHO YHB PUBLIC «AmB. 

to one but 9K corps of military is passing, and the 

iM>ldiers5 in the make^shift'way bq' common here,r 

raltb^ mingle with the crowd, than force : their 

way through it^ so that their mnskets and uniibr ms 

iirej^e^^n gledxiaingbereand there through thein- 

t^sticbs of paiss^Ager» and carriages. The trader 

and cb^feooditiesi seem all to have deserted t^ 

houses' ^ tkjt^mfofy hirdain cages, and flowers: and 

trefes in pbts, but tbe^ dioioest prints and books^ 

articles of dreijs and furniture, add their, hues 

aiid their mt€^test *o the groupes. : Gn the sur- 

:&ce of the ^ater, large rafts are extended .with 

pentJiouse roofs, tlux>ugh the lattice4oo]DBg 

openings of which, start forth the flapping white 

caps,' richly colo&red handkerchiefs, and bare 

-fleshy sMbis of' hundreds of washer-women, ' aU 

draggiiilg And dabbling their linen in the Sein^ 

and cststi'Ag sparkles of water up in their laugb- 

iti^y^. ■• ••*! 

It strikes an Englishmsln as singular, that few 

ilSfrno boats, for pleasWe or business, appeiar on 

feS; Seine. The number at' bridges partly ac- 

.*^6!OTWts for this,: and the taste of the Parisians is 

. fty-iio means aquatic. They are not consdous, 

apparently, that watfer can be made to conduce 

to ' pleasure, unless it be in a bath, or squirting 

jets through pipes*: it is, however, but fair to 

%iy,that they highly appreciate its valuejis a 

cleans W and refiesher. There is not a street 

'^ithioiit severttl public baths, anxi< those on tlie 



THE PUBLIC BATOfS.* 01 

river are numerous. They are adapted to all 
classes and degrees of each sex : some *< pbur 
les dameSy^ some "pourlesj^wwwe^;'* they stretch 
their long sprawling fonhs on the water, like so 
many painted Leviathans, and their decorations 
(for what is not decorated in Paris?) add to the 
g^eral liveliness. The school of swimming is a 
cariosity : — it is a large floating bath ; the 
men who use it, are, by an order of the Police, 
compelled to wear a very moderate covering 
round their loins, and with this apology for 
decency, they are to be seen receiving cups of 
coflee from the attendant female, — one of the 
softer sex being always in attendance here, lis 
well as every where else, where men come to- 
gether, — not excepting the places of ^fccommo- 
dation at the back of the Palais Royal, which 
our private conveniences in England will not 
permit us to regard complacently as scenes rof 
public resorti . ' 

The contrasts of Paris, I have said, are very 
abrupt, and this, of course, adds totheintere^ 
of its scenery. From the window of a nobfy^ 
built house, towering in the distance, you may . 
see the comer of a sheet flying: an elegant 
caiTed frame-work, which in England would be 
carefully kept in repair, is, in Paris, allowed to 
remain broken for years. The signs of the shops 
are very elegant ; — that is to say, they are 
eiiegant for sigm^ being extremely tolerable- as 
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b^tnh ink ^hislchaiidv r is pretty, ^re jto hedomti^z 
toltaable ;Utast|} i»id the best artifit^'Of ;Fra»ce^ iai 
in ithd inoKt simportent r^pec to^ iittlerjq|u9re ^ thad 
tol^iiaUbi/ ! J fSke^. cooseqcieiice. is^ a. pcc^s^ rof 
fUx;Qi»fi^ oficoiistdenib ocutti^ 

lQ08fiate)4iitAiationar nff here aa i£q^^ < . visitor 
.feptetSjio ;seewiiothing>hayoQd>ida$il)ingj$ij|4 
iruisfmiyj but then^ion the other han4 he fikidfi^a 
Aeinnesamd slt^eidiiiess in what/ he ia ipc^d 
to f egatdi^ ^essentials^ straitgely.iTmi|iag withithf 
^i^^dun^ctenofthe embeUisbmentr^ -'£hus,^bf 
iibcip^i^ifi in questions ^^^^ 
jiUiig>up;ai^piGl»r^ ia -an acadeiiiyiexhi^@i% 
jeft^iDMite ^ou lci;e)mmi^ a, di^pl^yrof. goodai 
.ll^i(^|fitradeamdn of Bond Str^t Wftuld WiwImip 
«»6S^Jbdi imndow* -The sights y^.enQcqinjlariii 
^^jitceete^ia,!^ all in the i^tme sj^}ei> ^^ Povigi; 
^Q jli»u>ur ito ptirmit me *o pass,;** ,saygi a rag^ 
ipoiftenc^uUii^g t irff . his Cod^fbaty jtp ; a i^imdf 
^ypdi^to^rqi^tedfChesiiiiteu r^^ <prie^i>riii<myfid 
^.Im^xMoimoT^ca:^ the a^detc^vRid 

,iebatkerwid kag^ foi>.9gi^fv]aA houc.ii^j{ii;s€»iy£^ 
igirl.^jQiirer>aini6eraUd door^iioan^roidt^ 4%^ 

^di^ieldestiipait/^ ^artr, 4j\w^ as^f^. ioficipjip^ - 

ieotuffes xm Beimj, tPathologyi» PbysiQt<]ig^i)&^ 
^ite; giyen . Jiqitiibs. 3Cbwe:; iin^hf>:e»tejrK «^i^9«H- 
[fipte^^f^worfeatiire^iiof tftui)^i^diib»^ 9^fiX 
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soldfdP) half<istudenty---*4M^itfar keen ^^^^^ 
^ead^bare toato, and b rakish dissolute csEriifl^ 
@n6r<# the lowest co&st haatseB is distingiiiriitel 
bjnthe mga 6f the ^Wise Atbenianf^xyneni 
teringv you aire saluted ^witifi a gifiaciouiiti' betid 
fhytn Madame^ who sit» in «t«te, to dcSmedife 
eonsciouMess of a^ female presence;^ fionecaanaff 
t^ the' French in ^ ciix^umstanees <ahdtirfq«M 
ratfks^ whether delioat^'oor ^gross^ ori gembtfd^^itit 
Vulgsu:, ---' and to perfoim the dutiesiof her feus- 
band by a quick and clever supcointeiidanee'Dlf 
the busmess^ whiles he is^ probably p e ifen' im ii^ 
her^s in' t^e kitchen, Should he .ventuffeto-fi^MJw 
hid ^ile night-cap withitt the precificts affthfe 
lady's sovereignty, she exdainii in a tdne^df w^ 
during' command^ which is only i)ot ahgry^Mbtf* 
tetfte it ii despotic, ^< Eh <^ mon ^m»V Qk^^f^tn 

g^etR.'-" ^'Inf one comer; an ifi^dresf waitei^ 'k 
pSHfing 6vit aglass of cherry-brandy underafiaqt 
i^'St^erat^ to a still mofm slovenly personagf, 
miiio^ftdtii his dangling insignk, «ay bb'^Defeml 
W^^^^Maf&ieut le Marq^st. In anbtbeiv^aiiMbt 
&tiki file Venusr > in the L^vrei* i&?opp6sted * Jtogi 
%f^' ^ascr which re8ecta^its el^nt^fei^,^ «9te 
k^^^^l^d^ice a supeifo ed^^ ^ a amtn^iti^ dirty 
^^rtjOl^'kfodtfire^lac^ ahd\mriods btMu:ss%i& Hf 
fitAtriXW»$^^^ At one>^^^/taliltei«wo^w^ 
R^e^at co&it9^ ' whoner >garb alvqgether/ 1 should 
^iim ^^f^itf (ill i&iglaiid Wit^ thbr lowe8taof|ienN»f 
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the community, lounge over ,a game of domi^osy 
yrithtbe, air, of self-possession and readiness, that 
good society Bud knowledge of the world bestow; 
At another, a positive hean and a smart ladyy 
partake of a bottle of beer together, and read in 
thejou^al of) the day^ the account of last' night'^ 
i^>ectacle« As you go out £rom the place^ you > 
comei iWithin half a yard of <^e who is altering,^ 
wdihe; takes off his; hat to the groupd, because 
it was just possible that you might liave run 
gainst liim^ had you been very careless* 
r. Walking alongf through. ttie narrowness, filth, . 
an4 confusion, you; observe a shop whjsre they 
shove^and dress hair for half a so^t, withan iui^. 
sqription . over it, ^> Art embellishes, nature *"*«*- a 
littie further on, a man of glorious recoUectionSr 
yff^ now stitjches coarse woollen clothe recocda 
his honors on his sign, as Ew-gaitrier Uy tfae^ 
third r^ment of infant^. -What a nation of. 
enterpcize and eclat mus|f that be^ where ashavem 
for a^iarthing.can enjoy (high notions of itu^K^elf 
aaan artist,^ and aiifold* regimental tfulor -derive 
^-honourable tU^ frpm ^is pcGupatdon 1 Among 
thisipeiopla an .E:^^dtripr^^r*^ that i is tcf sa}?, r one 
who once, at one: time. ^r. other,.; made gait«s; 
takes hia place in the sj^ftem to whidi ^belong 
^-miaisterd and .eK-^emperois, who once reigned; 
oyer Europe, and^ in iieu of that are cozit8Q]te<;l 
to be. very imperial over a spot asi vastiaa the 
Iale;o/S Wight#.i Ih the .^^xhibition of Mf^^fiJ^- 
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Sculpture in. thcf tLouvre, a gentleman's bust 
which at first sight seemed only remarkable > for 
the size of the whiskers on the faci^^ was, on.^ 
closer iaspection, dislCQvered to be worthy t6 
stand near the Laocoon and -the Phidian Jupiter^ 
-*— a, little label announced,, in very, dignified- 
terms, that we had' before us the Maitre da Bai^ 
let of tJie TheatreUe Gaite^ -— a place of amuse*, 
raent . corresponding with tlie Olympic Favilioir 
in Wych Street. j : > 

These are the people to act as,tlie Prenchact, 
and speak, as the Fijpnch speak .i—,tli^y dra^ a 
Evely enjoyment from their own actions^ whiok 
is perfectly independent of their 4jualities, , and 
derived simply from the circUftistance^.that ^^hoy/ 
are their ottW;;-r- they will, f therefore, always -be 
doing something, on as large a scale a^ i\^y^csM^ 
but will never feel mortified.if that scale ia 
necessarily^small, nor abashed if their i^tomlgr 
ai^ses from circumjstanctes that are us^aUy4eem^ 
disreputable. The things ;whidi th^ey .perform^ 
and omangst which they. n[iingle,.:tAke a coloun 
2saA\ 2i, character exclusively o {fron^ the]s^ : owil^ 
mindsy^in the same way ajs .objei^tii seepiior tiegieid 
gl^sBy^iQ^flecting in shapeS' a^wdttng tp^its^owti 
cut», arerdlscoloured afid , distPftecL . ;Witb:t|w 
people^ nothiB^f can « be ei^tediied thftti iysi'..naik: 
attendeid.with show, and natbing^jthought .littla 
of.that i& : •'^ it must neces64ri)j)r;.with them,.be'$( 
mattar -of great importance-^M^ asQiiotj 

6 
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tor shall wear who discusses their constitotionai^ 
charters, or a member of the Institute who 
makes a sp^ch to an auditory that does not un** 
derstand him. A procession introducmg a new 
government, ~ or the promise of a grand na- 
tional celebration under its influence, — will at 
any time reconcile them to a change of dynasty, 
— -and,-so asthe spectacle partis adroitly nmnaged 
to their minds, they will never concern thern*- 
selves with what it covers. 

But to proceed with the streets of. Paris. 
Ckie of their striking featuies arises out of the 
attenticm that is paid to all their little wants and 
caprices, in order to convert them into sources 
of profit by administering to their gratification. 
This occasiQns much bustle and vivacity, and 
materially assists to keep up a liveliness of s^ritii 
in the passengers. If you have a mind to Idmw 
your own weight, there are persons and jaa^ 
chines stationed here and there, to gratify you 
to an ounce. Stalls line the Boulei^^e^ imd 
otlier principal situations, which add derice to 
accommodation to attract you: thus, at ^ one, 
eveiy artide of an immensis variety is sold at' 
thir^ sous, select what you please : at faiotbbr, 
fifteen is written up in large letters as^4he uni« 
versa! {nice. All sorts of oper^ons aire per«» 
firmed on animals by women who fit onjstools 
in the streets, and have the description of tiieir 
professional avocations, which are not atwaya 






Une of fem^ ddlicaoy, yiscribed (».' 
a r^ce:.o£;^tdbDard« -Bieremuv des ecrivami. 
ofier the Hioet ^pressing invitatioas t(|^the loveti^* 
the iinen;hant» the politician^ 6r the man oft> 
scieiide>\<yrhoi has by some accident pnutted'-^tOA 
learii.to wnjt£i (to enterandi avail Mnxadlf of thei; 
t3lenl».^hkh aim in readiness ibrany emplcmij; 
meiit /Coasted chWts everywhere te^^ 
pidate > by assatling 'the < nostriisr.- , Nymphs "that > r 
' will take no refusal, push \&0aegays into youb^ 
hand*' ' .The^ ^fimit^women extend towards :yfi\x 
d^Ucious/hunches oH giJSipe^; .&e dioe-bladol) 
flalter the^national prejudicelof the Enghsfa^ ^byr^ 
bawliiig" aloud, ^ cirage Anglais.*^ • A man .earri^o 
a rpamted tcastle on his back, ^ from ipftidh/yoii.' 
niay draw* sudi ideUcious beverage as^ Irammiaide,! 

tisaOffifr'&C* -&€•'• //<'-- ■ •;) ..-•-' •' ^•c?*'i- vi-i>ij^Ji^lf4 

wAK^thjs 'haff a shew of basiness^^faougl) joffa .> 
li^vbgabondiaMcind, ^d of a nytareradapted^, 
tA'(U ^ocHTi ^liensual, ioc^^ peopie^^^r^f^rbitt nandi> 
of .ib£e ipitrtade belongsi solely do tfacrjciaaa^^fl 
amusemeit.: One evening I cast my ^eyes /down 
ix^am a.iHrindow, looking into the Boileitraideides ^ 
^ Italifajtoes : -^ exactly . oppositerMfas ^^ari^Tinfanty -^ 
nioMdOiii than iour years old/^ sbq^^^ ^fiepidad^ 
song» anl^beating a tacobourtpe oshbvher iiiA6 
haad^ ;.- ibur candles were piacdSAon ^dfrnij^^dund / 
near her, and a^ plate to recf iiir^icanlaBbutidQSTQCi 
vaaaty. r Within fifty ^ardtriofnthis^iperibBoi^r \ 
wngumother, less in size, hatuahosc iig«>iteilita 

H 
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not so easy to imagine : •^— he was a poor little 
dog, with his fore foot fixed on th^ handle of a 
small griq^stone, which he was compelled to 
keep continually turning to the «ound of an 
organ played by his master. Within the circle 
of one's sight there were yet more entertain- 
ments : an old man played on the harp, the 
flute, the drum, and the triangle at the same 
time, while with his foot, he gave motion to a 
small wooden scaramouch that danced well in 
tune. A well-dressed young woman on the 
opposite side of.the Boulevarde, played delight- 
fully on the musical glasses j and in a corner 
was the most characteristic groupe of the whole, 
— two female ballad-singers, representing mother 
and daughter, with long veils down to their feet, 
as if their timidity and modesty shrunk from the 
degrading task to which their necessities com- 
pelled them. The first contrivers of this scheme 
were well rewarded for^ their ingenuity ^ but it 
had become too stale for the Parisian!^ though it 
still continued to have attractions for their 
stranger visitors. These did not by any means 
draw such crowds as two philosophical profes- 
sors, one of f^e-makinff and the other jof hydro- 
statics. The Grimacier of Paris is really a sur- 
prising exhibitor ; with a grotesque wig and 
a pair of caricature spectacles as accompani- 
ments, he throws his features into the wildest 
combinations of shapes, aiid might give hints to 
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any tnaiiufadturfer of inhabitants for a new world. 
The imtural philosopher, who lectures and dis- 
jplays experiments on the properties of fluids, 
bestowla particular attention on the nature and 
ttses of the i^quirt, and illustrates his doctrines in 
a way to cause many a hearty laugh. Jugglers 
Have also t^r separate cJongfegations : but this 
d<iscri]^on aj)plies only to ordinary days and 
places ; n^ar the bridges, on Sundays, the gaiety 
iii pwdigtbttsly encreased ; varieties 6f gariies go 
RJrwardj'bbth sexes mingle in the exercise oF 
gailantJry and mirtJl, which arife surprisittgly* di- 
VestM t)f t^oaisenesS of manner, considering the 
j^romisifcfcious nature ipf the assemblage, — and 
the Valtite bf a centime, dr the tenth part of a 
h^^etifay, is proved in an acquisition 6f actual 
fehjoyinent. 

' TTie^ common appearance of fortune-tellers, 
cbhSulted by the vulj^r, must not be omitted in 
th« description of the streets of Paris ; they are 
frequently to be seen, adding all the grimace of 
theit nation to the tricks atid solemn quackery 
df theii* professibn, in brdier to impress with cre- 
dulity and respect the minds of thfe simple 
peasants aiid others who seek theit Assistance 
to violate the concealment of fiiturity. I shall 
liot soon lose the vivid image I have noW oti my 
recollection, of a simple looking woman from the 
country, standing at the desk of one of these 

imjH)storS9 who, with shrugs and gesticaUiioTiAj 
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and emphatic tones, was controlling all the fa^ 
culties of the poor dupe, in whose face expres* 
sum had become a mere riveted gaze, as if it 
were fascinated by the look of fate, while hear- 
ing its decisions. If we fancy to ourselves the 
extreme anxieties of this ignorant creature, em- 
bracirig the dearest concerns, and probably 
the ^hlteatened welfare dt her family, and take 
into account the awfuluess of the test, accord- 
ing to her estimation of it, to which she was ex« 
poising her hopes, the spectacle will appear an 
afi^>cting one. We read still with impressed 
feelings of the antient appeals to the oracles j 
yet rib Athenian leader evgr submitted his cause 
toHhe decision of Delphos, with more unlimited 
confidence in the tnirth of the response, or more 
tremulous expectation of its import, tHarii, tof 
judge from appearances, this untaigght pa^nn)e 
was s^Sfected by, when I saw her in the mstrket- 
place of the Innocents, listening to the rhbdd-' 
montade of a roguisb sjHbiL . . - j- 

The costume of the fferaales in the streets of 
Paris; is not the least striking part'ofth6ir exhi^ 
bitioil to English strangers. Oui* countrjrmiEiti 
who went first over, saw the promenadingl ladiesir 
in a style of dress, which is little^ if at all, cariiba-' 
tured in the following description, which I copy 
horn the Examiner : — ' ^ ' 

. «* A lump on two legs seems tumbKhgtowards 
you tinder a hat Kke a muff-box^ ^Ih ^ Inige 
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nosegay stuck on one side, as if she had been 
robbing a lord-mayor's footman^ and a pettipoat 
fringed, flounced, and sticking put on < aU sides 
like a large bell, of which the two shuffling feet 
underneath, look like the double clapper * ^ * *^ 
Under the poke and the muff-box, the face son^e^ 
times entirely disappears j the poet would in vain 
look for the waist, which he so well described : -r 



u 



Fine by degrees, and beautifully less ;' 



It is tied up under the arms,-— perfectly hung 
in drapery; and the man who would repose hi^ 
griefs, as formerly, on the bosom* that , was 
dearest to him, must first ask permission of 
the chin/' , / 

Tliis is a picture of the modern female dress 
of Fmuce. ixx the worst degree of its defomity. 
Its origin is curious as a .trait of national pha* 
racter. A young and modest looking madenfioir 
selle, one of their favourite actresses, who has five 
or six children by five or six fathers^ appeared 
one evening on the stage in a Chinese part, and 
of course in the Chinese costume. The^ lady is 
pretty, her appearance was fanciful^ and above 
all it : was new. The fielles of Paris were all in 
the course of the week metamorphos^ , ipto 
Chinese Wixnen ; and sti:aightway, ac;cprding to 
the usual custom of their country, forgot that 
thjeyhad ever been any thing else, and. lest all 
tgJierancQ fo^ those who continued, to be^f^ tli^ 
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elpe. A freak of the morning, sugge0t^4 by the 
theatrical exhibition of the eveqiiig» iitstdntly^be-* 
Gione ^ standard by whieh tQ judgfr of the r^t of 
tihe' world* This is in th^ general ^yle of their 
conduct : — it forms a very striking fed^^ure of 
the character of France, ths^t she can do n<^hing 
for herself alone. When ^he took a whim to be 
free, her own liberty seemed ^ trifle, iinle$s «he 
could become the instrument to liberate all 
mankind from the shackles of priests and kings : 
faiccotdii^gly, Anacharsis Cloots appeared before 
the national assembly a3 the representative <^the 
human race> arrayed in a div^^ity of costumes^ 
Corresponding to the various g^h$ of his eoni- 
stituents, and followed by a crowd of patriots, 
deeprated as Hottentots, Cherokees^ &c. from 
the tawdry wardrobes of the thirty theatres, that 
each evening commenced their g^etiesi ai%er the 
daily and more delightful amusemeist of isbe 
guillotine had cewed for a few boUrs^'f When 
the fas}»on took another directiDn^ and the red 
cap was found to have a less becoming (air than 
the imperial crown, the boundl^s philaiK^hropy 
^ the French, would not let them rest in peae^ 
until they had distributed widely those exquisite 
blessings, the destruction pf trade and the c<mI- 
Bcription. Because Fmnfce had ^sdtei!||^ th^ 
mode from a Republic to an empiref^ iBsurpjJe 
must become j^ Empire of .tfce wes^ !w b)^rt 
of France i an^ because he^ i\^v pi^^ibi^ited tb^ 
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uae of sugar and coffee, while he sw^owed both 
to au: excess, Gnermaay, and even Russia^ £>r-» 
sooth, must dismiss these delicacies. In lil^e 
manner, the French ladies, when they came 
forth the first day, with their heads like inverted 
cones, and in the deformed shapes of the 
Chinese women, were as prepared * to laugh 
loudly and rudely at any instance of an abidance 
by th£i Grecian taste in dress, as seen and still 
admired by then^ in their museums, as if they 
had been accustomed to the new fiishipn for 
ages, and acknowledged no other stand^d <^ 
elegance. The deputation; of Parisian females, 
who received the Duchess D'Angouleme. on 
her arrival from England, first burst into tears 
at tiie thought of her misfortunes, and then 
9t^ck into a titter, at the appearance of her 
little bonnet. -r-" Mon Dieu, quelle figure!"! 
have, heard them e:^claim, from under the. con- 
<;eahnent of their head-drftsaes, as they ambled 
along *-r^ directing their exclamation against a 
Ciharming Englishwoman,^ walking past them 
with a frank simplicity of gait, and . gi^ace&i 
adaptation of her attire to her forin. iYet the 
handsome signs of their shops, and the pictures 
which they profess to adore in the Louvre, pre^ 
aent them with the dress which they insult in 
their visitors^ i 

r This, although ah af&ir df the toilette, is no 
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trifling / illustration of the general loojseness of 
pr^ciple; leading to ^^kleness of practice, that 
prevails among the people I am describing. 
l^jEJ^i will readily enoi^h acknowledge their 
:^I»xibation of twoitiEiings, one of which disgraces' 
ti^ ! : other« Hius; their r^ublicans did not^ feel 
ttottsielves dishononred when thejr became the 
ciieatures <.of Buonaparte, for, when they ac«" 
cfipted of his acts of grace^ they.had forgotten 
nothonly republican principles, bat that there 
hgid been times, and not ancient oneSf when sixty^ 
atad eighty individuals had been guillotined in a 
dayv> asj a ^sacrifice to freedom and humanity, 
-t^kwhem littie guillotines were sold in the shops, ' 
a^itoys^for children, to teach them the duties of • 
c|yjmn^it**and whwi tie gaol deliveries were in* 
discriminate massacres of the innpcentand guilty*' 
WheB*I went to their Museiun of Art, in tbei 
L^ucembourg, I found then: students, imtouched 
by: the sweeping majesty of Rubens^ pericilii) 
p^xhed upon little tables, assiduously coppng: 
tl^) hard atrocities and cold meannessses of their :^ 
own David. Hie reverence, attachment, 3,ndt- 
sex}se of convenience, which with mankinds 
goneially, are the slow growth of time, and 
pi^ept, and experience, spring aip in an instant 
inia jFrenehman's mind, icom the single eonsi*^ : 
deration that a thing is French* Hence it- 
^Ctfnesi Jthai^ with the finest schools in the world. 
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they are the worst scholaErs^ — and that;,' with the 
most instructive* experience, they are tibe most 
injudicious inj their conduct. ' - 

-But good example is not without 'its eflfect 
even in Paris ; the French ladies were gradually 
decl'easing the extravagance of their attire; and 
amending its deformities : — the English * ladies 
who visited liem, - and, who, with a- .pr<q)er nai» 
tional spirit, preserved most obstinately, their 
fidl, frank open air and dress, presented a 
contrast to' the poking, bending aitificiafaiess 
among which they had come, that, in spite of 
its vanity, shamed it into a sense of its own* 
comparative littleness and u^iness. The French 
gentlemen assisted their countrpvomen to this 
decision, for the usual efficacy of truth ; and 
propriety was not wantii^ in this instance, ' and 
their feelings compelled their acknowledgments* 
It was curious to see the contrast iti4iie 
theatres. An English party, indi^ding several 
fine women, would burst in, as it were, into one 
of the open boxes, •*— with unsophistieated iookg 
of preparation for enjoyment, -*- a regardless 
carriage derivable from a guileless conscious* 
ness, — and an evident gladness to escape from 
shawls and cloaks^ and to sit down, free to 
breathe and to lodk about them, imburthened 
and unconcealed, in the respectability and at- 
tractiveness of their proper selves. . Hie Erench < 
ladies, on the contrary, would hesitate at th^ 
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^or, as if they were ^rawing baek froiu a cold 
hskthp ajod then step down» as Agagy walked to^ 
^s death, " mincingh/;*' -r-j they seemed to retire, 
iri^hin their owa Qsntrivancea, that they might 
take a : »si|rer aim; and sitting onp by (me, as 
they , frequently <lid^ within latticed boxes, ac^ 
eoDp^Ggfiied by single beaus, th^ chafacterof 
tliei^ §ppi^aranc6 was the very, i^verset of that 
native^ assuring, cordial and sejf-reppeating 
iBiaimer, which gave pleasure to an Englishman's; 
reeogmtionof his fair countrywomen in this land 
of strangers. . .., \ 

.. The present . is not the first tkne that thq 
Sseiich ladies have been recalled from extra* 
VB^anoe to nature by ;the example of £nglish«N 
women* . > At one of tlie royal suppers at Ver-f 
saillesf, tibe monarch, X^uis the Fourteenth, wa$ 
stai?tle4 by a sudden titter .an4 tumult that bursty 
ipottth from the i^owd behind his table, assembled 
leasee hijEi nMjesty pat his jeUy and fruit: hi< 
MffcAty w^a roused to demand the cause* oti^m 
kiuptian of na|;ural expressi^m, so opposed tq 
ihe ajctificial state of J|^ occasion. Mb wa^ 
told that two foreign ladies had made th^ic apf 
pMrance in the strangest head dresses; they 
positively had not a bit of plaster or powder on 
their heads ; the^ hair was not frilled or parted 
^l inta ap edifice of three stories high,— r- in 
short fthey were fdghtSt, ]Louis thought, that^ 
if. they were as described to him^ they must 



indeed be frights, — but catching ft glimpse of 
their persons as they stood back in somfe^ eon# 
^sion, he, who had a ^uiek sense atid ^teea^ 
relish of female beauty, saw enough tq indticd 
him to beg that they might cott^ nearer :^-^ 
they advanced, apd the kinjg, after a hejirty 
ga«ze, pardonable on}y in a king and a chmH, 
declared, th^ if the ladies of his court wwe 
K!!ea^oniz&/!^ creatures, they would all dress their 
heads aft^r the manner of the handsome f^ngli^ 
women. This speech, putting the affair oa the 
basis of rea^n, could not but touch the female 
pl^ilosophers of Versailles to the quick. They sat 
up all night, that their women might lower theiif 
comettes ; and next morning appeared at mass 
under circumstances of extraordinary reduction^ 
The French account of this important oceatr 
reApe, describes with much drollery the as^ufiied 
Iqoks of gravity which the ladies put pn vmAet 
this metamorphosis, while, in truth* they wew 
^mptheripg the feelings of laughter ^nd sbam^« 
excited by a consciousness of lookingj^ ^ ^ 
"world like I dorCt knomwhat. tx)uis^ bdweveri 
intimated his warm approbation pf the change. 
994 it aqcordingly became the i^hioa of ihd 

day. ^ . ^1. . 

The Parisian modeaiPffemate dress/ ho^wefi 
^ now improved and improving, are eferftaialy 
£^ from ineojasiBtent with a spfepiislof fea^e 
^^ery ; th^ hig^ bocmet* in iis» moiri; graoeful 
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shape, and with nohle plumes of feathers^ has 
a striking effect, and the tripping step is a piece 
of prettiness, which indicates a creature well 
trained in all the artificial means of fascination. 
•* Our ladies/' said a young Frenchman to ^e, 
" shew more of the manege than yours,'* — ^nd 
he was right. Their beauty is not that of an 
Englishwoman, it consists rather 'in expression 
than in feature; but what with meaningness 
of look, and vivacity of manner, and fine eyes, 
and sylphish movements, they certainly can, and 
do conjure up most influencing appearances. As 
I intend, however, to devote a chapter to ther 
females of Paris, this much of them here seems 
almost too much, yet as forming part of the 
scenery of thie streets, it was necessary to give a 
sketch of their externals. 
'• Whatever may be thought of the walking 
dress of the French ladies, that of the inferior 
classes of women^ must, I think, be admitted to 
be very picturesque and becoming. It is assisted, 
^o doubt, by a jauntiness of carriage and luan- 
ner, which entirely prevents that look of vul- 
garity and dowdiness, that we often see in Eng-- 
land, A French girl, of whatever rank, always 
recollects that her sex gives her certain privi-; 
leges, and requires a cettain air, which ought 
not to be prejudiced, and, in £ict, cannot be^ 
{prejudiced, by lowliness of condition. The pay* 
mxmes ijirho come into the markets, are vx gen^* 
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ral fine creatures ; their complexions of a spark- 
ling brpwn, their caps white and flowing, their 
handkerchiefs of rich colours, their boddices 
contrasted against their petticoats with the judge- 
ment of a painter, — a life, an essence, an enjoy- 
ment, in their motions and looks ; all together 
they give an assurance of being in a situation 
which includes little or nothing of suflering, and 
that supplies the pleasures chiefly desired by its 
possessors, however poor the enumeration of its 
general stock of property might be deemed in a 
country like England, where our wants are on ^ 
larger scale. 

In one important respect, sufficient justice has 
not been done to Frenchwomen, or rather they 
have suffered under injustice. They ai'e very 
cleanly in their persons and clothes : — the bath 
is in common use with them : and I hope it will 
not be deemed pushing a traveller's observations 
too far, if I bear testimony to their changing 
the under parts of their dress, which conduce 
most immediately to the comfortableness of their 
own feelings, not less frequently than those arti- 
cles of attire that meet the eye of the observer. 

The streets of Paris, did not seem^ to me to 
ptesent so many spectacles of distress and grossi 
dSiscomfort, as thoi^e' of London. The^^hting 
of* human beings, and drunkenness,; are eixhibi- 
ti6hs scarcely ever witn^sse(4 in them. Ther 
vi|[kifik)US practice of Severely bhiistisingchilarSn, 






.;do pravdefit iit England with th^ vulgar atid 

ibratal« ----causing our ears to be assailed with 

iVemBxm and scolding, if we go into the low 

' quajTters of our large town^, -^ is not common in 

France. Wrangling is to be heard som^tiiHes, 

h^mgeneriBi a visible poKsh of <*ourtie!%y per- 

vitdee all-tlie stirface of society^ down to its 

flpWest ^Kdremitieb. The beggars are numerous, 

Jbut they do not seem smitten by necessity to 

. tilieif hearts^ Bispositions in the cotitatiry of 

flirhich I saA writings flourish^ in the same way ijs 

ivy flourishes,— ^through wallsy along the ground, 

or, iu short, under any circumstances, -^-t- ^ Chjt- 

tit€f MMisieur G6d dan^^ si'l vous pkit,*' said a 

. J^reboh mdndicant to an Englishman^ Hvith a lobk 

tfiat shewed he meant cmly to be ardh, and kn6W 

tm thUt his words coidd be cdnBtrtHed into iiteo- 

lente^ The beggabr children a^k for a soui ^< en 

^^iti^'de ma miserei^'-^aiid then they tumbte 

09^ h€siad and heels* One of tb^m, about twd ve 

.y^^s old, having received a trifle from some of 

the English, begged to havie the honour to sing 

tibkem a song. He siing in a veiy pretty stylfe, 

and with all the naivete of his nation, two verges, 

Iheaubstance of which was^ that the men were 

ambitious, fond of wiar, kc. &c. but that Istdies 

were soft^ charming^ and full of i»entiment "land 

love* rr- He gave with inexpressible significancy 

the line~^" O lesfemmes! ks fefhims! Elks 

jSQSid ^Ucieuses fl^ Some ^Is waUd&g pa^t threw 
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a sort of cracker at him, he instantly turned an 

, extempore verse on the incident — its purport. 

/was, that when women played naughty tricks 

in the streets, -*^ " O, ces JkmmeSj cesfemmes! 

. soni des didbles /*' 

In *he lowest parts of Paris there i^ a Ti^bSei 
grotesqueness which relieves the appearance e£ 
squalidness and poverty. They chatter «ind 
smile, and bow, and curtesy too mucii to 1)19 
miserable. To 'be sure the ^eat houses filled ^vHdi 
the poor, havfe a strange and wild look, -^ and 
the blackness, caused by their height and th^ 
narrowness of the streets, is in its self gloomy,"^** 
but the people throw much of cheerfulness into 
their condition to dissipate its melancholy ten- 
dencies. They seem to act on a principle <Jf 
selection, like a bird that picks the seeds which 
serve it for food, from a heap of noxious and 
nauseous matter : it gets but little sustenanc^^ 
perhaps, but that little is pleasant and wholes 
some. Thus the French will abstain rather than ' 
incommode themselves; they will only avail 
themselves of what is agreeable within their 
reach, even if, by thus selecting, they are cotti* 
pelled to leave the greater part of what naturdly 
comes in contact with them, xmtouched. What 
I mean is, that if thinking becomes disagreeable, 
they do not think, — if calculating' gives un- 
pleasant products, they do hot calculate, -^ if 
looking iOTward is alarming, they do not iook 
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forward^ — ana if looking backward caused re- 
grets, they do not look backward. Their minds 
are without that singular, but in some countries 
Very common property, of cleaving, with most 
attachment to what is most odious. It is not that 

m 

they would estimate a dance in the evening as a 
more exquisite pleasure than the receiving home 
of a husband or a son, unexpectedly safe after 
the dangers and horrofs of such a campaign as 
that in Russia, — but if they can manage the 
dance, and cannot accomplish the f eturn of 
their relations, there can be no reason, they 
think, why the want of the greater should de- 
prive them of the less gratification. If they are 
obliged to go without a dinner of meat, which 
they would prefer, there is nothing in their men- 
tal constitutions to prevent them from enjoying 
the apple which they can afford to purchase, to 
the full extent of what an apple can bestow. 
Instead of thinking the worse of what they have, 
because it is not so good as something which 
they have not, they deem that the circumstance 
of possessing it places it, in point of excellence, 
far above any thing that is unattainable. 

These then, I repeat, are the people to be 
lively in action, shallow and careless in purpose, 
— to be ever afloat and loose on the sea of 
events, to feel nothing inglorious but inactivity, 
and pvery thing honourable that is accomplish- 
ment. These are the people to make raree shows 

* 6 
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of the valuables which the feelings of others 
cause them to preserve in a quiet and sacred 
* seclusion : these, in short, are the people to 
fancy, when they are masters of Europe, that 
there is no greatness but in conquest, and to be 
equaljy convinced, after they have been beaten, 
that true nobleness lies in moderation; — to 
vaunt of their despotic Emperor and his grande 
pensee, one year, and the next to be penetrated 
with the necessity of a national representation, 
the liberty of the press, and that there is nothing 
truly illustrious but freedom. 

The fronts of all the public buildings, and not 
a few of the private ones, of Paris, give a testi- 
mony, partly whimsical, and partly melancholy, 
that governments, creeds, and other such serious 
matters, are here introduced, danced for a while 
before the eyes, and finally displaced, as if they 
were so many figures of a magic lanthorn. 
The palaces having been originally impressed 
with the symbols of the Bourbons, that were 
battered down by tlie cannon of the Jacobins, 
for some time displayed the insignia of the Re- 
public, until they were covered with N's by the 
Jacobinical, consular, imperial Napoleon; and, 
during my visit, the French artists were racking 
their ingenuity to discover the neatest methods 
of turning the letter N into an L, for Louis, or 
an H, for Henry the Fourth. The statue of the 
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hfbt^'itionttrtt)^ on the Font Ntufy having been 
fllroM(ntdowqi>y>the«hevDlutioni8t8^ the {^ceit 
oeaipi^d wafi fUlediffy Bitonaparte with a repre« 
t^ptaliapi. ofehis (mniperson, and if France did 
not feel that the change was unseemly and un- 
grateful, it was not to be expected that the 
Emperor should. But the Emperor had, in turn, 
vanished, when I ftrs* crossed the Poiit Neuf, and 
Henry the Fourth was rising again in plaster. 
One of the first Hotels in Paris was named by 
its proprietor, Hotel de la Guerre, during the 
predominance of the good fortunes of Buona- 
parte : but scarcely had the eagle given place to 
the lily, when a re-baptism was celebrated, 
and Hotel de Commerce in large letters now 
^ves an important sanction to the returned fa- 
mily and their system. The Hotel de la Victoire, 
its dream of glory o*er, has subsided into the 
Hotel de la Paix. But the most remarkable 
instance of this unprincipled fickleness is fur- 
nished by the front of the Coffee-house, which, 
as a public proof of the fervent loyalty of its pro- 
prietor to his imperial ruler, the painter was in 
the act of consecrating with the words De PEm- 
pereur, when it chanced that the Allies* entered 
Paris, and Buonaparte was deposed. As a few 
hours of deliberation sufficed to turn the current 

m 

of the allegiance of the most devoted of aU 
»Senates, a few dashes of the brush converted De 



domplsinent nrine hctet doubtldss expected^^99^3 
be ttmoheiftteetnedlyf ibk dft^^tnonarchs^ when 
ttikfy entered, as conqixeron^ the ' capital of 
France. •' ■ i'* - '' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



TpARIS seems at first sight a place devoted 
'-^ solely to enjoyment, and it is difficult to 
devise how every one is so well provided with 
the means. In the principal streets, almost every 
second house has a part of it devoted to amuse- 
ment, or luxurious gratification of some sort. The 
\ihops appear to be almost exclusively occupied 
with embellishments and eatables, and certainly 
wherever superior ingenuity is shewn, on which 
Paris may fairly plume herself, it is in the manu- 
Jfkcture of some decoration, some piece of virtiSi, 
Home elegant trifle. The fashionable Bouie- 
vardes are lined with Baths, where you may 
He in warm water, and have the most dehcious 
refreshments floated towards you from an in- 
idsible hand — Caf6s, where coffee and liqueurs 
are taken — Restaurateurs, where dinners are 
served, — Patissiers, where you maEy regale 
on patties and ices, — theatres, and billituxl 
rooms. — But the Palais Royal, which is justly 
said by the Parisians to be without its ^qusd in 
the world, demands to* be principally noticed^ 
ndW^ that I am to touch on these subjects. - 
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It is a square enclosure, formed of the build- 
ings of the Orleans Palace ; — piazzas make a 
covered walk along three of its sides, and the 
centre is an open gravelled space, with a few 
straight lines of slim trees running along its 
length. There is d, neat ccJmpact elegance 
visible in the architecture of what was the 
palace, -r- but the building is now insignifiqa^t 
compared with its purposes, and you can 90 
more attend ,to it? proportions, than you could 
fix your attention on the prospects adorning the 
banks of a river, if you w^re hurried down one qf 
its cataracts* 

The climate of France, and the character 
the French conspire to cause them to ^e 
their pleasures out of doors. Home is ^^e 
only place they neglect : it is a place only fqr 
their necessities : — they must sleep there, and 
the tradesmen must transact their business the^r:^ 
a bed, a table, and a few chairs are the^Q- 
fore wanted, and a small room or two, unca^ 
peted and bire, must be hired. I speak, \^ 
course, of the middle and inferior classes. Ih\t 
all that is inspiring and comfortable, they seek 
out of doors, — and all that they pride thei^- 
selves in being able to procure, is in th^ sh^pe 
of decoration and amusement* 
,: The Palais Hoyal has grown to be jyhat it is, 
put of these habits and dispositions, and now pre- 
sents th,e most characteristic feature of Paris.: -7^ 

'i 3 * 
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it disptays ^jftiife' «^' 'Vicef' ''6vihg dn" «a^y 
t^ris; and' ;iii' iittiWedi^e Mighbdtiriibd* '^Jth 
«ach ptli'er. E«(ktfetkMts, ^Sa\p1ities,a.ti& pri- 

iiOTaiic^' •— art^l li8H8p1^6S, aftd 
tMii^iieries, — all tiiih^i^'h^re^, fornltttg ah 'atmo- 
sphere <^ vkridus eiSlMmAi, 'H "whia'df the itaost 
Hyely images, a sl^i'm^^tfti^' itielahgig df What ii^ 
ffiosi'heanpg, in|diaca<iilng, 'khd stibdtiihg. ^ ' 
The Palais Rbyal ' was the fociis ot the tevd- 
liion : ' its' coi^es-hdbSeSf ' itti ' the^atreS, its ' cel- 
fars^'%s gambling hoiisred, it& baignie^," '^iit*ed 
fbitt tTi^i^- liMng slfsaims into itiS (Jeiilrtl kpOc^, 
jfb' listen W iH^ iftvftatiotis of the bitttdfs, ^^i*^ 
mciiedithe pk^^tbctuty into dPect thfe-^i^i^ 
6chm^ dfgiitniz^d Witl^n its ccmbealnnietft. t'^lt 
wa^^efe, that W joke, br anod, dpeJrtftii^^atf^ 
'li»ose,>eckl^ss; h^ibtlei^s i^bble, w^^Mhig^he/^, 
Ihe Btiaiiaate of £<»inent and carnage, —^ihd iidittfe- 
times, by wk-timed and forttmatdy'^dit^Ad 
objicemty afid' falsehood;' the ii*ti-din6i4t"Jdf 
' dissipitihg' the'ftfry''of thbSe whom- ti^e**y 
' eoul^ not soften siiid jiistide ddiild tldt^ liest!rt(i*i. 
3- raging, vociferatiiig gang df nmi^rers,='4)Wn 
'ihd' wdnieh, br^ndt^ed their' pdfck' t6'^t. 
'sti*dy tfed fec^^'^ "aii'd fknily of an Mmeikt, 

' ^lA^Wi imdt ^cA'pUd i^otii theif 'fu^. An 

< 1 



appeal, to. principle an4 Reeling was . out. of th^ 
question at .such a tiraei and to such beings; but, 
a profligate pleasantry supplied the suitatje an-, 
plication. .** Why pidl ^qvfti his house ?*' — 
eKclainedthe iotercessor, mounted on a chair—. 
" it is his. landlord's :-T- why kill his wife ?7^ 
she is.the public's: — why massacre his children ? 
— r they probably belong to sqipe of yourselves.** — 
A yell of merjcupient broke out from the copffrfc 
gation offurie3,,andthe laugh of vice proved^, m 
this instance, areprieve for the innocent [ '.'.'. 
The infamous Duke of Orieans'to'whqm tae 
palace belonged, here expended Ms .im^mehse 
wealth in nursing, by means of , horrible .iny 
naor^jties, the revolution, of.which lie. himseu' 
was. the victim. The .scenes that wei;^ acte^ 
heire at -that time are not susceptible of . de- 
scription : *^ the almost unbounded revenues of 
this iii^ealc, and wicked prince, were direct^, 
^1; the fiuggestton of the '^vorst wretches, to 
evef)y. purpose of huraaq depravity, include^ 
withi]!! the opposite limits of sensual indi^gen^^ 
and .cpld and cruel ambition. From ,hence is- 
sued put, the ferocious mobs of prostitutes, pois- 
sardes, and blackguai;d3, whose cliaracter and 
conduct form the history, for several yearg, of a 
nation caUing itself, gre^t. The day at length 
tiame, when he w^o, had never been but the 
, -{^eatuie of those I^Jiom )ie fancied he guided^ 
was to perish by tb^sf^rm he had assisted tp 
14, 




raise, , Thp Puke of Orleans v^m dragged ia hi*, 
death by the mobs who bM be^n trained in his^ 
pav^ and his la^t joupiey. ^?i&. piarked by an 
i^cidfent tpiiy fjcench : — : those wl;^9 .had - par-, 
taken pFth^ debaucheries .4nd crimes; of. the 
Palais Royajl, si^ppp^d its owppr^j opposite, to rts 
well known gate, when he was pn bis, way t^ the 
fatal machinp that was. to terminate his miseries^ 
and crimps,! They wished to read i? his haggard 
countenance the emotions caused .by this sight, 
so pregnant with intplerable xecojilectipps j r— . 
they could not, deny themselves the indulgence 
of tJiis e^^tJ^a b^rbmty ; -T-^ they . would not be . 
deprived of the right of ^^qlting over the( fall of 
giiiit, in which they had deeply parl^icipated ! rr- 
Are not tbese things, wliich were not done in v;. 
a corner, vi^hich twQUty-six millions of jinQli S9^.r 
perpetrated as their public acts,, ;wh|jch jpp^(?]f- 

fuliy influenced the thinking, the, habit?f,,an4fjl^6i.i 
interests ^fEurope, — and have, n^pre.^h^ifj^juiy.^j 
other circumstances, contributed to fprm tb|^.q}i^ *• 
racter of the age, — are they not the pi^bUc/^mpr , i 
numents of France, as much as the pil|l#rs:j?j^ich^ 
she has erected, or tbje pictures which . she . If&i^ 
stolen? She vaunts of her public places : /tb? 
question is, what sentimeBts and recoIlec<l^n^;49^, •} 
they chiefly exgite ? It is these that .ari^rtPrfofmr ' :i 
her glory, j- for gjic^ry is an estimate qfi^tl^e.fnipd* > 

The Palais Roy-al is, still /a .plapp, Vfl^ei^^rnews 
and politics axe discus3ed. There isiJi^ Paris, ^ 
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t^hat strikes an Eflglishman as an uniisiial num« 
ber of persons, who s6em loose from actual bc- 
dtipatibn, Without indicating that they are above 
it. The period of my visit to that capitlal, which 
wai shortly after the destruction of a govern- 
ment, the diisbandment of an army, and the re- 
turn of legions of prisoners of war, was more 
than commonly calculated to display this appear^ 
ance,— -but I apprehend^^ from what I coulc^ 
learn, that it always exists. The crowds of the 
Palais Royal are thus formed, and it puts on its 
air of bustling dissipation, and lounging sepsu- 
ality, at* an early hour of the tnomirigl The 
cH^rt ihat are placed out under the trees, are 
t(f be 'hired^ with a newspaper for a couple of 
sotis * piece t — ^ they are soon occupied : ^— the 
crdWd of fitters and fetanders gradually increases, 
— ^thie(bki2 of conversation swells to a noise :-^ 
the darei^ fill ^-^ the piazizas become crowded : -^ 
th0 j^ce' assumes the look of intense and earnest 
avoteatioti, -^ yet the whirl and the rush are of 
those^who flbat and drift in the vortex of plea* 
sure, dissipation, and vice. 
The ^hops of the Palais Royal are brilliant : 

— th^y are all devoted to toys, ornaments, or 
luxoriesr t>f some sort. Nothing can be ima- 
gined more elegant and striking than their 
numerous collisctions of ornamental clock-cases : 

— fliey are formed of the whitest alabaster, and 
many of" them present very itigenious fancifiii 
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female %u]re^ iuthd gairb and mih\tik^ nirol 
Meosuif^ hiding the hours with a; fold of/her 
scant J drapety c f~ one hour ^ alone^ -pfeeped ovt^ 
and tiuKt indicated the tune of the' day 4 the 
mechanism of the works! caused it touhe mu> 
eoedediby the neoot in succession* • (teher&wiere 
modelled after the most ^vodte: pictures^ and 
aeulpturel : ***^ David'^ iHoratii and Curiatii» had 
beea very frequently copied^] ^ The beauty ^and 
iimety of the snuff^nxxesi and the articles m 
fflt^asa»< -^ the lil^ns and iSilks^ with their 
exqhisite t»lours, the^^ of giving whioh is not 
knowo^ in England, ---«.the. piiofusiqp and' saduo 
tjy^^ess of the Magazine$ des JGourmm4^ m^ 
are matdiless* There are- alsa s^vecad passagiBS 
^ !the back of the plaoe iiself^t all Inll^ of^his 
imt of display, though of an inferior: hindy aoid 
inchidiiiig the features of viice !in .mtoOid^tinct 
4sf9smky^ Many of the 6hop» > in r thme^ ait 
Is^ )by< small ( )N>0lcselfers, who. teposeiUnur 
yfffac^ beyond their windows on stdlls^i-^ anc^fthe 
mentioning of thl9 fact induces me to ttotide here, 
ttfraic^rcum^tanises bighJiy chj^Mfteri^tiic i^fFaris,^ 
and indicsttive of .ks moml andi soeiai irtate^ > ' < i 
. The first is the e^^treme profligacyianddUrdli- 
meBS of the books and; prints ths|t/arei expdtod 
ifor, Mle« The vilest publicatio9STlie. about eirery 
HiilfieTer throwing in yoixr face <a gnossness wfaidh 
^ItHCHWitSi rathem to brutality Ihasbdiereusenmiadft^. 



It is. a proof how deep and general is the vie»»nd^ 

ness-of manners which causes this, tliatihejrnturd 

through all the degrees necessary to adapt »tbeiii 

tc^ • every dass af purchasers* Some \ are as ^fiw 

gmt as art can maike thetn, --^otfaevt ncbfe ink 

lainous ddEDnnittesL ;<11iere araijeditionsMof the 

works of di the established aothon^* graduhted 

feri every d^sccqotion of taste : -^in ioiikddte 

{mats arecba0te and goikl, in another licBt&^dnm 

ness be^Bs to appear, ^^^ in a third it is' mwi 

apparient, r-^ in a fouilh it amounts to obseenil^ 

AU these are finely executed, but th^ie^^m 

others, regulated according to the same sealed 

widkednessy ^whibh are xl^ie in a miicb in&ttidt 

way jfer the wunts of' <*a poor* Prom the <;«fl|t 

pleteness of* the supply may be judged tbe ^"x^ 

tensiVerless abid certainty of the demand; ^Blft 

kkm BfiOBti hwribia circumstance connected' #itl^ 

tfais'btench^of Piejmn manufacture T&ctmii^^f6 

be told t iV lis so nveich a matter of itotAtHdh 

trade, Idiat the women in the shops, -^ aAd e^^efi^ 

afeop is kept : by a woman, -^ vend ' theiSe artittlfe 

with t^e-utmost fineoQicern. A tradesman's* W% 

wiB <td>l her ^ogfat^ to Cake ddWn la bit^k fbi* 

the gentleman, the inlttrio^ of whicSl is lipa^ 

demofaium of grossneas; A ^respectafcie >ibdok. 

'sett» in my presence^ t insiilteA afemal6^»ctiHfta. 

mer^ by ^uttii^iMo her) handis 'fitn edition' i^ 

IBotitaiB^ saying, m the prints ^ of thi^ ^ bookt 

JMbcbun^ are t«ataitfU 4)tit illi<fey ^^i^tMld^^eAda^ 



it^^c^r fb» the €yes of ian^ unmarried lady.^ 
2|<il»<iliahis ^esLsy way that they d^ine virtue and 
tiee <; they ktlow nothing of the difference' as a 
iHMte^' of' feeling,-^ it must take the tangible 
fttt»f pai^ble dhape of an action before they can 
pew&ti^e% and even then Iheir perception is 
tiot^ldways correct; ' 

:^t^^t isit6 the disgmce of French art that it is a 
daioei to> this dissolute taste. The artists labour 
io» wiite the gratification of obscene dispositions 
mih vtfie result of el^ant conceptions. Th^ 
ihake ' the display of nudity tl^ir principal ob* 
jec«^*-^'ifc is evidently not done by them in: the 
hfltoral: Jtnd necessary #ourse of th^ subject, but 
ttitte depravity of the artist, addressed to the 
depra^ty- of the observer; Venuises are hung 
imfy ^without the pirint-^shops, for those who 
know nothing of form but as an; object of hscif 
nxmsness : — ^the bad intention is^ in short; 
every where apparent, and, to ^ judge ) by the 
finctfrnbus < quantity of provision unlade ^^fbr: this 
brutal appetite, one would say that > it existik in 
Pioris to a degree of coarseness disgraceful to 
the people, and utterly contradictory of all their 
pretensions to refinement* :: ^ • > 

United in view to this shameful feature, is 
bne-of another kind, and their neighbourhbod 
illustrates the national character.' - In vFrance 
ydu have no seciuity against the exi8taioe.^of an 
^e«il,i.in the^possessibb ot what iSi^c«(fiimonly land 
naturally opposed to it : — the French reconcile 



fbiehess with filthy politeness with <^)f»^Rfissii 
honor with falsehood. In like manner, the ishppl^ 
that present the grossneas above alluded^ to, art 
crowded with elegant literature, placed tout 
evidently for numerous purchasers. The b^sii 
French classics, histories, poets, &c. are heia{)e<| 
on every stall, and lie among the , tmah ; o^ 
political pamphlets, which prove nothing . but 
that there is not a particle of political undef^ 
standing or principle in all France. The good 
books must be purchased as well asil^he^foad 
ones, — and in point of fact, they are purchaiedi 
You cannot walk three steps without encountei^ 
ing .a stall rich in liter^re : the bridges i and 
quays are full of them; the entranceii^ otUhe 
palaces are hung round with the wares o£ thesd 
itinerant venders, — for in Paris, their notions^ 
what may be termed the decorum of elegancy 
aue not very troublesome j — the passages to 1ii« 
^urts: of . justice, are markets for >tbe(ie ^joom^ 
modities. Hie French then read »Qt good ndea^ 
and evidences that they do are: every whenl 
^parent in Paris. The femalesi in the^pufaJIfe 
situationB <^ trade are all seen r^a^ngj:•r•r^^nev]^ 
working at their needles.: Even the poor rgirisi, 
mho ; At by :stalls where toys are sol4 ^f^ \ gene, 
tally/ occupied with a boots; (fWhonntoAxeitgagftd, 
iwith ia Kdustomen I hibvetylook^ioy^i^Ttiidr 
«hdiilders^'^nd .seen Msdamfi d^^ Gei^s^: Ma^ 
dMUfit Se(v%w Yidteain^ Mwuiml^^' iJki thM^ 



baiids^ M^hig is jiM as if, in LondoDi the apjite^ 
frQtneii should be > ebserved reading tlie ®p^^ 
tMoi^ to BoswdUi's Life of JcbnBon, or l?cfpe*i 
%arks^ an ) appearance which; Widd be deemed 
a» ^henomenom The ^^ommondoteefif' of the 
Fflrerich tber^ore;: are polished and eobv^n^aMe 
to/d degree unknon^^a in England : -^ At ^orst 0f 
itr^isi that> i in the ceiintf y* of which I am witt«^ 
iitg^-the people's coi^rtesy and ticji^teiring measi 
nothihg^ they do not prove the existence either 
Qf.knowledge or of* feeling; ^*— nay, the truth isf 
theor excess proves the .want ^ctf i)Oth; - ^Whe^e 
wturds and* forms fkithfuUy indicate cotrespond- 
iifi^ sentiments, they trill always be more spar- 
ingly employed than where this connection has 
been broken:' and there is a certain point of 
oaticHial character and condition; art which r^ad^ 
iig >wfll« be very generally drflBcised'! throughout 
Ae coimnunity^ precisely because it has little or 
90^^ effeat in producing earnestness of thinking 
^:)(ftie interests andduties of life* ' 
»5 To return now to the Palais R^ai; It iftay^ 
tfter this digression, be supposed to lie the ho^r 
<|j£ftdin»»j; aod the salons of the Restauratetltir ' 
«e>aU full* In proportion as the homes of the 
Paj!miaas' are uracxxnfortable in an Enghstfinan^ 
^atsmation, tlieir places of public resort and 
refreshment have an axr df enjoyment, «ibund>> 
B/k»f fraodcHess, and congeniality^' to whiK^h be^ 
]iiut'(hden' iii^ai%^ nEmaouistomed. yf^Wtom^ fiy@^ W 
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h^iffMkneyetif crowds of both sexes ^ouf^into 
all i^ iHUneirotis reo^tacle^ of this descitptiDiijr 
the ]imtiiti(Hia to which hang forth so thick ^ to 
aetcnw^ the British stratiger^ Hbe price chapge«( 
i^^in for dinner^ is specified on many lof v^he 
msgtk^ and varies from twenty-five sous^ i— ^'aboai* 
^nQ:«hiUing» — to four fiteinks^ above threer^^ For 
tlvNese sunxs four or five die^s a^headi^aild prou 
mjised i half a bottle, or a bottle of wine^ a^ desert 
Qf fruit, and bread << at discretiaai/^' The* latter 
stipulation of this engagement is no triflingoh^ 
for it is known that a Frenchman's discretion Jil 
tW article of bread, is not of the sobetest kind/ 
. The superior Restaurateurs, however, q^d^ 
BOiiiing; — and here both the supply and Jthe 
9erving-up are of the most elegant description* 
Oafits from the exquisite antiques in the iMivte; 
stand in the niches,*— lamps with beantiftA 
shades, throw a noble light on the tables-*^ the 
waiters are active, and Madame, the mistresi^ 
sits in her splendid recess, as a superintending 
divinity, decorated, stately, but gracious; her 
looks full of the consciousness of her sex and 
statioQ, her ttianner, welcoming, polished, and 
adroit — In the artifices of cookery, and all th€ 
seductions of the table, the French are ad<^ts s 
~- nothing can be more unfounded than' ^ the 
common idea in England, that they am eoikh- 
patatively temperate in this respeot. Tlieif 
of dishes tempts the app^fei^ thettr 
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Muces apply themselves irresistaUy to the palate: 
joatead of eating less meat, because they take 
loore soup than the English, they add the ad- 
ditional soup to a much larger repast of meat 
iJb^m is commonly ix^i4e in England. A little 
•jdeticate looking woman, will think it no violation 
to $ayr— " Or mon Dieulfm mange pcmr qtuUre,^^ 
-T^^and ceaUy, both females and men ^qpply them- 
adives with a determination, dexterity, and 
car^essness of observation, to the contents ei 
their .pumerous dishes, which in a country 
wheare the secret is less known how to redeem 
by manner the essentml grossness of things, 
would constitute downright goMuandizing. 
::• The appearance of ladies sitting among crowds 
<^ men in these public rooms, startles the Enii- 
l}flh visitor, as a custom that trenches on the 
Aeclui»(Hi that he is inclined to think necessarjr 
to the preservation of the most valuable femaH* 
qualiities, in tha tenderness of their beauty. It 
1^9, however, in this respect as in many others £a 
Paris} — there vis no sensibility for any thing 
beyond the action itself, -^ there is an utter 
Ignorance that the highest sense of value prompts 
restraint, concealment, and precaution, -— &ere 
is a thorough indifference for what cannot be 
tensually enjoyed* Can a woman lose her virtue 
by. dining in tliis promiscuous assemblage ^<^^ 
lisan we better shew our regard for women, than 
by making them our inseparable oompanions?.***^ 
where would they find a compensation for the 
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pleasures t)d^iiv^ch yoa would deprive thetn ?^^-^ 
these' would be the questions which a Frenchman 
woi^ :put» if he heard you object to the practice 
mquei^oiu 

: The adii^ance of the evening tiirows; out, stiOi 
more prosiineHtlj, the native and most peculiitt 
features of the Palais R<ml. When ^the mo}- 
merous ^dow3 of thi» immense mas. of b«iM. 
12)^ are: H^ted up, and present to the eye^aM^ 
templating them from: the dark and deserted 
ground in the center, a burning exterior lenAl^ 
«ig the imagination to the lively scenes withiii; 
perh^s a more impressive spectacle ii» HK^tto }tk 
found in the woAL From its foundations^£oddb 
of light stream up, and illuminate crow<ls'ihat 
Alike their ingress and egress to and from"tfi% 
eillars, which are places as^ well of MllifiemMi 
a»jef refreshment. Here there are 4ahdi)g^^dbgi^ 
lAind • mei^ Who play on musical im^f^Hunejtifd^ 
baUad ^ singers^ petite plays, and the gali^ Hif 
domiiKis. vGnu^ seats are crowded r^^tbiti^ 
land rwomen, - — wives mingle with • prostitute^ 
trJulesmen with sharpers: the tefresl^etits ^ 
ai^i/of a light ^nature; nothing like itit<y^ati(^ 
is 'i^en, and there is no very gross bi^^ateh^df 
idfecBimm in behaviour. f* ^^t j: A 

Dtiit/is very ^certain, that if there W.6!«%tiy 
MSilar places of resort in London^ Mibh abtti 
wimble conduct would prevail amo^ th£^ 
tbdbtliey would become insufferable ' noisfyiOei^l 
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*-^ whereas, in Paris, there is nothing seen pain* 
jUlly to offend the eye, and this is enough to 
satisfy the Parisians that they ^ugbt not to shock 
the mind. But the truth is, that grossness of 
iconduct is the natural and becoming barrier that 
-stands between virtue and vice, -^ it proves thaA 
the i'wo are kept tot^y distinct^ that the parti- 
r^sans of the latter feel themselves proscribed, re- 
jected, disowned by the respectable* They thus 
carry with them the brand of their infamy, — 
tbfi good shudder at it and avoid them,-— 
^tibey disgust instead of alluring, -^ they ex- 
cite ^a horror which counteracts the temptations 
to licentiousness. It is a . iign that the vir- 
tue of a nation is spurious and debased, not 
that its vice is scanty and unaggravated, when 
its manners fail strongly to mark th0 distinction 
between the worthy and the reprobate. Where 
the morals are generally loose, where principles 
^u^e unsettled, and duties ill understood and 
worse practised, the most vicious will assume a 
companionable decorum of behaviour, for they 
will feel that they are not much out of the 
common way ; and, being on terms of familiarity 
and communion with all around them, their 
iniquity will help to form a generally deba^ied 
standard, instead of remaining distinct and 
odious, as a contrast to what is pure and va* 
luable. This is the true secretof what is termed 
the superior decency of Paris in . some jrespeots. 
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It cannot be said to eadrt in any one instance &i[ 
^superiority in what is good ; *— it is not to* • ht 
found in a closer regard to the nuptial contract^ 
in St higher sense of what is honourable in traris- 
tactions between man and man^ or an abstinence 
from sensnal indalg«iriees. No, in each andsafl 
of these respects, the French are notoriously less 
strict than the English :---«-but their .prostitutes 
4ure better behaved, ^d thiBir public assisniJblageis 
are not so boisterous, '^^ the causes of which are, 
that dieir women of the town*are less a peculiiatr 
class than those of E%land, and that the quidt 
and comfort c€ their hom^ are less sacredly pre- 
i^rved, and fondly esteemed. - it 

Above the cellars and the sh(^ ^ of the Palais 
Royal, there are the elegant Cafes, ^"^ the common 
end licensed gambling houses and bagnios, --^^nd, 
' still higher, the abodes of the guilty, male and 
female, of every description. The first mem- 
ttoned'(the Caf^s)* are in fact brilliant temples of 
luxury ; -J- on entering them for the first timre, 
one is almost struck back by their glare of de- 
coration and enjoyment. Ladies and g^itlemen 
in llieir colours, and statues in their whiteness, 
-*^and busy waiters, and painted walls, and 
sparkling delicacies of every kind, are mingled, 
and repeated, and extended in appearance to 
infinity, by numerous mirrors, which* add vast- 
»tss to elegance, and the effect of a crowd to 
4hd'.^&q)e]ience of accommbdadon^ In one^of 
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these, the Cqfee des milles colormes — (so called 
because its columns are reflected in glasses tiS 
they become thousands) — a priestess of the 
jplace presides/ with even more than the usual 
pomp of such persons. She is a flne woman, and 
admits the stare . of her visitors as a part of the 
entertainment which they have a right to expect, 
jpor a minute or two she reads, holding the book 
delicately at arm^s length, and simpering as if to 
herself at its contents, in the consciousness that 
she is: at least regarded by fifty eyes: — then, 
with a look of official dignity, she receives a 
customer's money firom one of the waiters, and 
daintily dips a pen into a burnished inkstand, 
^— afl:er which she drops the necessary memoran- 
dum on the paper, gracefully displaying her 
finely shaped hand, and exquisitely white kid 
gloves. Occasionally, one of the gentlemen in 
the coffee-room sits down by her side, and talks 
gallantry as they do pn the stage, — - that is to 
say, with the ak of knowing that he is the 
object of general remark. 

I-<eaving these scenes where Pleasure puts on 
her gayest trappings, and appears in all her 
smiles and fascinations, you may enter others 
where her attire is coarser, and she has assumed 
more of the louring, jaded, desperate look of vice. 
The Cafe Montansier was a theatre during the 
revolutionary period, and it still continues to be 
divided into galleries and pit ~- the stage h 
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coveted with a vast bouquet of flowers. Her^ 
the company is understood to be of a loose 
de^icription : the men are chiefly miKtary, — »• the 
women prostitutes. The former go lounging 
about, from below to above, and from above t6 
below, -and the large proportion which their 
profession forms of all public assemblages, and 
their reckless, irregular, profligate carriage, open 
one'seyestothe blessings of a military population^ 
and to the prudence and patriotism of those 
who would cause military badges to be regarded 
as objects of the highest ambition, by holding 
them forth as the most honourable indications 
of desert. 

The gambling rooms constitute spectacles 
purely shocking. They are licensed and in- 
spected by the government, and therefore they 
are orderly and regular on the surface of the& 
arrangements and behaviour : — but they are 
licensed by the government, and therefbre they 
destroy the foundations of order, morals, ho- 
nour, ^nd loyalty. If a father debauches \m 
children, is his family likely to be noted for 
subordination and respectability? The Bri- 
tish, lotteries would be equally infamous, 4f 
they were equally universal and constant in their 
effects, — but they are not so, and the Erench 
^pvemment supports numerous petty lotteries in 
addition to the gaming tables. A writer in one 
of the English prints, who dates' his commuiir- 



fcaiion from ij^afis, thus ex:presses himself ait 
tHeue subjects : •— * ^ 
^ " Gaming, in evety country sufiBcientty inju- 
rious, in this* is rendered doubly destructive from 
the smkll sum's thait may be staked. At the first 
tabled, with which the Palais* Hoyd, and indeed 
iflmost ^veiy district 6f Patis, abounds, ' ^wrf fo 
j^6fne of whkh females dre admitted as ioellas weft, 
'so» small a sum as two francs, at twenty-penee, 
may be staked. The^ evil of this wilb eiasily • be 
'seen ; every artisan who cati earn, evfei^ Bbop- 
man or apprentice who can pmioiil- that Sttm, 
may try his fortuAe a£ the gam!0i[g tiiUe ; and, 
not content with this encouragement to the 
spirit of play, thie government provides in the 
' course of every year, not less than about on^ 
Jtfmdre^ and eighty lotteries^ one of which is 
drawn neariy eveiy other day, and in which per- 
' sons may purchase even for the small sum of six- 
pence: the consequence is, that the^ family of 
many a laboiurer is frequently deprived of its 
daily food, to indulge this vile spirit of gamb- 
ling, which the vile policy of the goveriiment 
has created and fostered. AH thid eVil i8i>tG4e- 
rated in order to raise a revenue which appears 
almost inconsiderable* The produce of the 
gaming houses; and places of debatfcbiery, for 
they are all taxed, do riot, according to Monsieur 
Irtchon, amount to more than ^fburteen millions 
of frailtsi or about 600,0001, i)er luinum. For- 
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merly they were farmed for twdve. millions per 
annum. The individual who rented them, re^ 
tired with a fortune of thirty miUions, and now 
resides on a domain which he has purchased^ 
and which once belonged to the Duchess of 
Bourbon, At present the tables are in the 
hands of the government, a^d may equal the 
whole estimate of Monsieur Pichon ; but what-^ 
ever may be the amount of the profit derived/* 
there is no man who must not see, that when 
balanced against the loss 6f national morals, the 
sum is contemptible indeed/' 

On entering these horrid places, you are first 
startled by the preparation of taking from you 
yom* hat and stick in the anti-chamber : — when 
you proceed into the rooms where they playi 
your heart is withered by anxious looks, and a 
heated stillness, rendered more impressive by 
the small interruptions given to it by the sudden 
sharp click of a bit of wood, which intimates 
that the winner is seizing his nxoney. Of ^ all 
popular vices, gaining is the most odious and 
deadly ; it is opposed to all social feelins^, *^ it 
rende^ eveu exS»vagance selfish, and improvi. 
dence mean; -it stifles kindness in proportion 
as it encourages hope:*— it gives. tQ the dispo- 
sition a sharp, edgy, contracted character, ai^d, 
while it ruins the circumstances. more fataUy aiid 
surely than any other illicit pui:suit, it throws 
neither pomp nor pathos aroundl the dowofall. 
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4i>out these odious tables, half{>ay officers^ pri- 
\^e soldiers, clerks, and ex^m^loyes, are seen 
ifL a desperate contention with treacherous for- 
tune : — the expression of the face, as the trembr 
Hng hand >puts down the piece of money is awful ; 
•-^ one piece follows another,.*^ gold is succeeded 
by silver, and, fropa five £ranc coins, the unfor- 
^nat^ wretch is reduced to the risk (^ a single 
franc He loses it, andJeaves the room with a 
£94^ that bespeaks him drained and de$perate« 
For whatiatrocity is he not wwi prepared? The apt 
pearance of women, at th^e .tables is still jnaore 
horrible : — r their b^x which: is so susceptible of 
Ipyely app^rances, natoral and .Qioral,] seem9 
di|ually calculated to disfiilayithe features of de- 
formity ; both, naturals and ^ tnoral in . theds most 
revolting>aspects. 

; There is yet much more tiiat belongs to the 
Palais Royal, — but I believe! have:de$onbe4 
aUthatwili bear description^ FrostituU<»idw^s 
lib: its isplendid apartments^ pairades iti; walks, 
(Starves in its gaurretsi andlurk^in itscornQra*. It 
Certai^)r is I not so riotous in ks manner /Us in 
Englp»d,-i— but it is easy to see^ ihatiits pjcoAi' 
gaey ift of a deeper^ £Miler, more nauseous kind^^ 
Oldr men and . old t women are > tsnpkiyed; as 
regular! inviters, and they think they cobsult the 
inter erta of those who employ them, by putting 
theif itivitations in terms th^mc^ offensive to 
ai^imtyvtaste* . 
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Such is the Palais Rbyal ; — a Vamty fair ^-^^isL 
mart of sin and seduction I Open; not on oi^ 
day of festival, or on a few holidays, — hut ^veff 
day of the week. Every day does it present 
stinrulaiits and opportunities to profligacy aind 
extravagance, -^^ to Waste and riot^ and idleness. 
It is there — always ready to receive the tnclinei^f 
to t^mpt the irresolute, to confirm- batd habitlib^ 
ahd dispel good resoliitionsw It is there, — as a*" 
pestilential focus of what i^ dangerous and de*> 
praved,-t-a collection of loose itnd dedperatd 
spirits, in the heart of a luxurious capital, •^— a9f 
a point of union for every thing that is evil, — * 
wheri^ Fleasiu*e, in all her worst shapes, eitists^ 
in readiness to be adapted to every variety of 
disposition, and to enslave and corrupt th6.hei(iV 
by making the senses despotic. There is but one 
Palais Royal in the world, say the Parisians, and 
it is well for^e world that there is but one. 

Besides the amusements here alluded to, there 
are ten theatres in Paris open every night, and 
every night crowded. The Boulevardes are full 
of cofiee-houses, such as have been described as 
belonging to the Palais Royal. At several of 
these petite plays are performed: — there are: 
also public dancing rooms, public gardens, and 
exhibitions without niunber. The people en-< 
crease this enormous amount of amusement for • 
themselves ; — in all the public walks in fine ' 
weather, they are to be seen dancing in parties. 
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The waltz is the predominating figure, and the 
women of Paris of all ranks, grisettes as well as 
Duchesses^ delight in it to madness, and exercise 
it with skill and grace. 

The whole neighbourhood of Paris within the 
circle of six miles, is crowded with similar places 
of entertainment, adding rural enjoyments to 
those of the town: — and all these places, in 
country and in city, are well supported. A more 
important feature of national character than this 
jCKcessive fondness for revelry and public enter- 
itaimnent, cannot be imagined. It never can 
4fimt amongst a people who are de^ly attadied 
ia^heir homes ; and amongst a people who are 
^Qt deeply attached to their homes, the most 
dHhistrious virtues will but rarely be found. 
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THERE are, as I have before said, strange 
irregularities and uncertainties visible to «R 
EngUshman's eye in the outward appeairances aP 
Paris. The suri&ces of things in England, indi- 
cate pretty satis&ctorily in general, their rank 
and office in the system of society. Thus» it 
would not be difficult to tell by i glance at iSbe 
windows in merely passing the outside of a house 
in London, to what separate purposes the va- 
rious rooms are devoted : one kind of curtain 
indicates a dining-room, another a drawing room^ 
another a bed-room, another a nursery, and so 
on. But, in Paris, nothing of that feeling pre* 
vails, which renders people uneasy, although 
their object is accomplished, if it be not accom- 
plished in the regular way, and by the prescribed 
methods. * It is the same in the domestic and 
social econoiny of the French, as in their mili- 
tary tactics : little care is given by them to dress- 
ing the line, to adjusting size, to preserving a 
minute exactness of uniform, nor to those move- 
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ixi^ts and evolutions that produce compactness^ 
CQ-c^eration, and consistency, with reference to 
the mass» slighting, or subduing to one general 
average, the peculiarities of individuals. 

Every one in France is at liberty to accomplish 
what he desires in his own way, according to his 
own tastes, means, and circumstances. If an indi- 
vidual wishes to keep a cabriolet in Paris, he need 
not, as in London he must, Uve up in every respect 
to a consistency with this one indulgence: he 
fQay help to defray the expence of this equipage 
lif a gent^^an, by wearing a coat that an English 
jlFIVtrn^iaan would be ashamed to put on. You 
Ittiiy see people going to the Tuileries on a court 
days who have breakfasted off a bit of dry bread, 
emitting the bimch of grapes to enabled them to 
|)uy the yard of ribbon from which their crosses 
^^ suspended^, A laced hat, dean shirt, dirty 
ij^^istcpaty dress breeches, and worsted stockings^ 
^ea mieet on the same person at the same time. 
I^have encountered in the Palais Royalamili- 
% officer, with a sword by his side, wearing a 
military hat, an old black coat, a gorgeously 
striped waistcoat, black silk breeches, and white 
cojtton stQckings. You never, or scarcely ever^ 
^ in jParis one who carries in his air and gener 
ral, appearance the assurance of what is in £ngr 
l^nd understood by the term genikmojh — 
i|)rm<^d as he is, out of adequate opulence and 
^elegant society, and habitually exercising an 
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observance of the rules of his rank. There is no 
feeKng for moral S3mametry in the French : soiifie^ 
thing unfinished, or irregular, or inconsistent^ 
starts forth amongst their finest e:shibitions. Tlii 
nicest of their beaux shall have a bad hat, ot 
mended boots, or his skin peeping through his 
shirt, or something wild or poor, about him. 
Prince Talleyrand*s elegant house was stuck 
over with quack doctor's bills, the bills' of the 
theatres, and the paper hostilities of two rival* 
in trade, manufacturers of Cologne water. Thii 
is but a specimen of the common carelei^sness 
as to decorum, and this sort of dis%urement 
which gives a mean effect to some of the grand-^ 
est situations of Paris is permitted to extend td 
the palaces. I met, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Tuileries, a fine Parisian lady, trip- 
ping in her gait, conscious in her looks, — ^ 
claiming admiration and receiving it,— whoi 
without any shew of concealment, was iiolding 
her nose, as a plain intimation of her being awstre 
of the nuisances that were then committing 
under the elegant arcades of the new post officer 
Some placards stuck up to catch the eye, 
invited the public to ** Une grande salle a M<jmi^ 
ger^^' which, it was carefully specified, was 
decorated mth mirrors and 5'teft^^,-^ where St 
dinner of four dishes, bread •*'at ■ discretion,*^ 
half a bottle of wine, and fruit, wDiild his supplied 
at twetity-five sous par tete, -^ about a shiUui;g' i 
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)bead. Properly to appreciate this announcd' 
snent^ it must be explained th^t such a price iA 
ikhought miserable at Paris ; — it is on a par 
jtibere with the loweist charges of our worsts 
ifeatingf houses in London — but the frequenters 
nf even these poorest houses of accommodation in 
Ihe Frendi capital, have a fedling for << statues 
jwd mirrcwsj**^ — ttey must have their Jotir 
ijbkdies^ their wine, and their fruit. Though this 
ekeing out of the shew is all at the expence of 
Hint substance, they have not the slightest con- 
*ception that there i& a want of respectability in 
3 sacrifice of this nature. 
y Witii the English, as I have previously observed, 
ilhere is a sturdy scorn of all courtesies- and 
liecorations that form strong contrasts to real 
condition. An English dustman would never 
4bivk (Staking off his hat to an English washer- 
woman, or of requesting the honor of carrying 
h&r bundle* The idea of his own cart and bell, 
and of her tub, would cause him to regard with 
a surly mockery any approach even to politeness* 
He knows and feels the truth, and as he cannot 
wally mend the matter, he will not condescend 
to trick it out. A Frenchman has neither a just 
sense of that to which he may pretend with pro- 
priety, nor of that to which he cannot without 
fsdling into absurdity. One of the lowest class 
will ape the etiquette, of the higher orders,^ while 
be submits to their insults :«— the vu%ar wit& 
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lis^ would resent the latter with promptitude^ 
but they would be the first to laugh at anyione 
of themselves who should shew an ambitLon lo 
j|Ptrut about in imitation of the gait anddemeariil 
our of his superiors. I have seen a firefuck 
water<>carrier salute a woman carrying m ibastet 
of grapes, with all the scrupulous punotiUoi that 
a colonel of the guards would observe in payiag 
his respects to a lady of quality < in BondfStneet. 
Two Parisian tradesmen^ who have brea)i;fastcd 
off the bare boards of their shop tables bvlsl dlicfe 
of onion and a bit of bread each^ ^ and who ihee 
witliout conveniences of any kind^. wffl ^disnge, 
when they meet, the most graceiiff cereiamiials 
of respect. Our shopkeepers deem a nod, -it 
perhaps a coarse exclamation, qmte sufficient £at 
their dignity; but they would notvfeel>comiQrt>* 
able without table-cloths and well, ikroiolidd 
jooms. . .vj , ..» ^-r 

. From this kind of destdtory aketching^^ X hcf>e 
the reader will be able to extract thfbtrue cha- 
racter of the social system of Sarioy and the 
qualities which it indicates, i-^ivt.ibis ia .not iHe 
•sort of work that wiU admit of oanij^^ting facste 
and pursuing causes with philosopUk^haccurnc^. 
The analogies must be traced in a g]?^ ff^QsmJ&» 
by the sagacity of those to wham tt^e:^utharva(|- 
dresses himself, for he woul4u7Ff^bsldy^ M- 
.^ed of dryness and tediousnQ^)9r<«j^ ^ to be 
,«4iij£tly methodical in hiawrapgexB^i^iMigk^pf^ 
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else and full in his explanation of the first prin- 
ciples of the ' machinery, the effects of which he . 
describes. 

A very little consideration will shew that thia^^ 
looseness of manners is the result of a loose, and^ 
in many important respects, a false state of 
thinking: — a state favourable to quick, lively, 
and strenuous action «— calculated to make a 
nation full of exhibitions, and amusements, and 
enterprises, — but deficient in solid establish- 
ments, in fixed monuments of sound principle, 
in the inheritances that are worth bequeathing, 
in the productions that speak to " all times,*^ 
and that address the future more impressively 
' "than the present. But those who admire a 
luxuriant sur&ee, and care not about the dept^ 
of roots — who are pleased to see every thing 
made the most of as to present effect:, — >- who are 
liot over scrupulous about either moral or natu- 
ral completeness and propriety, and think a new 
gilt counter a finer thing than a discoloured ; 
guinea, — are likely to be most gratified where 
this frame of mind, chiefly prevails. It is highly 
conducive to dashing conduct, for those whcmi 
it distinguishes never delay to begin any thing . 
until they have calculated its practicability, its cost 
and its consequences — The time which ,<>theis 
spend in reflecting, they employ in acting ; they 
never paralyze exertion by weighing and balan- 
cing considerations of propriety, delicacy, atkC^ 
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what Hot ; — they have, in short, nothing within 
their own breasts that is of so much consequence 
to them as the eyes that surround them without, 
•*- and hence they escape all the greatest sources 
of timidity, irresolution, and inaction. Hence, 
they collect libraries for the public : Museums 
for the public^ — that public that dances in the 
Champs Elysees round the trees, and then ad- 
journs to criticise the Laocoon. Hence they 
have public meetings of the Institute, at which 
the Sgavans compliment each other, and the 
auditors applaud* Hence, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, the members receive and record the 
trumpery publications of the day. Hence they 
perform theatrical scenes at their hospitals for 
the deaf and dumb, &c. 

A French family will take a large and elegant 
hotel *, and give dashing entertainments. This, 
most probably, is not a settling of themselves, 
according to their rank and means, — ^ but mere- 
ly a measure povr V occasion. They have been, 
hitherto, living in comparative obscurity and 
thriftiness, but the daughter has become of a 
marriageable age, and she must be put out in a 
marketable manner. Her portion is announced 
with publicity and precision. When the purpose 



* Houses are called hotels ia Paris, because they have 
ufually several occupiers. 
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ig^BS^^&i^ &e hotdi i& sold JOt Jteb.aBd the ihipfljr 
r€^e to a first or second floor aco^rding to their 
ijsie^me. This is done without abjt du^raoe ot 

shame attaching to the decleneoott i no irksqine* 
9ess arises from the change of habits /to the 
parties concerned : ^r^ they &el nojtliing ii4iatever 
ft^lp a circiiinstance that is in England r^arded 
as tibe noLost severe that can liappen^ §ad to avoid 
which life itself is often parted «dth» > 

The ec^flfiomy of their habitatio!ns is after tha 
aame &sbion» and belongs to .the^satne system* 
ff Why,*' they would say, ^< should *^ bed-room 
be held sacred through the day, iwhen it^is 
only required to be kept in ^lieteeps throu^ 
^e night??' S09 before the bed is laade, and 
pften before the lady is out of lit, ^-^ visitors are 
a^dmitted. There is little or no feeling in France 
:£>r ,any -thing beyond, or on 4me side of the 
actual &ct Thus, a lady will dress beMnd the 
Curtain, ^hile a gentleman, sitting in the roon^ 
:hear8 her movements, and is able to guess evety 
action as she performs it : but wi^t tl^en ? 'She 
is not exposed tfr hia eyes, and a^ > to his imagin- 
,ation it is quite free for her, r^ her fedlingei are 
n(^ affected by any of its liberties. ^J , 

There ^ bdng this insensibility in Franm ^ibotit 

what costs us in En^and most tpmUt: aiid 

ani^ety, their attention is wholly devoted to 

that kind of ingenious contrivance which I 

:have been describing, and which 4£^ iQif the.MW^ 



nattire mth that of school-boy^, who caii make 
any thing answer every purpose. Nothing catt 
be imagined more wretched than the arfang^ 
meQt of their rooms, with reference to whsit W€ 
eall family comfort and completeness; but foi* 
the makeshift they are admirably contrived. 
They all run out and into each other, so thai 
you musi pass through bed-rooms, and all sorts 
of rooms, before you can reach your own ; bift 
then the whde will form a suite fi» company 
itt' the evening : — the beds are overhung with 
a canopy of silk and lace for the occasion ; and 
no one sees the discoloured sheets, or the night- 
cap that is put below the pillow. ^ 
In a house which was let for two hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, the wall^ were ortia^ 
mented with paintings oh their plaster by tdier- 
iible Frendti artists, but the passages and stairs 
were miserably dirty: — there were casts frortx 
the antique statues in the principal roomi^ and 
elegant candelabras, but the dining table wm 
a deal one, and the 1^ were rickety: there 
were « large mirrors interspersed through' the 
apartments, but the garden at the back was^^ a 
neglected heap of decayed vegetable litter : ~ 
the furniture was such altogether, as we see in 
London hired by the evening for routes, but then 
there was a billiard table in the hall. There 
were no neat ^are bed-rooms, — - no snug break- 
>£Kdii^.parlours9 — three or four miserable holes 
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vnih thickle beds were the only chambers 4bf 
repose, after those of the master and mi^te9^ 
which formed ^art of the suite of public rooms; 
Ifiie lady's boudoir was the only apartment <|iiat 
was carefully and elegantly adapted fof iM ow* 
peculiar uses ; — but this sacred plftt^e «fiust not 
be discussed here, ft belongs to the female 
character and manners in Paris, and is an im-^ 
Jiortant feature of them •, it will therefoniM Bife 
particularly noticed when we pay bur reispe^ 
to the sex. With a great profusion 6f disjA&y 
and decoration, in short, there was a; appar^ht 
beggarliness as to real comforts, and * an titter 
want of thpse genial attractions that dr^w the' 
friendly circle close together, — ; that constitute 
the essence of home, and what is most sterling, 
cordial and endearing in life. 

Nevertheless, it must not be understood that 
there is nothing to interest the eye, and excite 
pleasant feelings in the fitting up of the rooms 
m Paris : — there is a general taste shewn for 
the elegancies of art^ a deficiency in which 
reflects discredit on England. The paper hang- 
^ings are commonly after classical designs, and 
the Bourgeois seem to have the same feeling 
for statues and pictures, as the rich and fashion- 
able. Galignani*s public library has a fine cast 
of Cupid and Psyche in the garden : — at Tof- 
toni's you eat your ice under a Grecian groupe ; 
-^ in the Palais Royal, the ornaments and nick-i 
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Bdpks of or-molu, and jewelry, shew a general 
acqu^ntance with the fine memorials left us 
of thf unrivalled taste of antique^ times. In the 
hQ|^9|rv^<^ the grqat, this turn of the peop]|p * 
ipaniftsts its^ in an elegance demanding and 
receiving ■ a^iration • The walls are m argined ' 
with sweeps of Etruscan bordering : the tables ^ 
h^ye their marbled tops surmounted with naked 
^t^esi beautifully copied from the treasures 
^^Ixeir museums : — the hand of an artist is 
yjifible in all the paintings of the rooms : — mirr 
i;;^- multj|)ly and extend every beauty : — baths 
bes{teak lUxurioui^ habits. 

Ev^u with these higher classes, however, there 
is a decided and visible want of that perfect 
famishing, and opulent regulation that sur- 
round the gentry of England. The carriage 
and horses, for instance, of a French family of 
rank will be such as would not in London h^ 
jpbb.ed. The servants have not that disciplinedf 
orderly, neat air, which they carry with theft 
in England, when they marshal themselves along 
the passage as the company enters the dining 
room. 

The domestic economy of the people of all 
ranks wants that snug cordiality, which, how- 
ever it may, at first sight, seem to promote only 
the comfort of one's feelings, has in truth, an 
admirable moral effect. The family, whether it 
be a tradesman's or a duke's, never assemble 

La 
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' iogethef^in the momirig ; —breakfast, whidi 4s 
" 1^ enjoyed) I might ahnostsaj so amiable a meal 
'With lis, is never in Parts partaken of in a regular 
'^Way. The father, the mother, and the children 
''separately eat what they please^ when they 
pleasej and where they please, before dinner. 

♦* ■ They do not come together, therefore in the 
freshness of their early hearts, before the dis^. 
fipations and distractions of the day hav« dis- 

' turbed the calm so favourable to a view of difdesi "* 
and an expansion of the affections. 

The order of a French dinner party has been 
so often described, tliat I do not feel inclined to 
repeat the bill of fare, and the arrangements of 
the table. — The chief peculiarities are, that 
the ladies and gentlemen do not separate, — 
that little wine is drank, and that of* a light 
kind, — that the ladies take their share in all 
the topics of the day, and, as the price of their 
permission to remain with the gentlemen, coun- 
tteance and promote an easy licentiousness of 
conversation, which forms about a medium be- 
tween the grossness which too often prevails 
among Englishmen, ^hen the females have 
quitted them, and the scrupulous decorum which 
they preserve before the separation of the se^es. 
It scarcely admits of doubt, that the French 
custom indicates a state of society, in which the 
feelings of delieacy and morals are light and 
loose. Theiy ^e ^ot^ troublesome with refer-. 



enjgs to sny, asid therefore one staodard of 
decorum is adopted as sufficient for all:-<^th0 
yoke of propriety is fashioned so ^de ii^ it& 
'shipe> aad trifling in its weighty that vt^ qip6 
fats a temptatioia^ on any occasion, to thr^w^il 
entirely ofl^ 

The genteel society of Paris has not h^&a 
organized since the revolution, and the diestruc-^ 
iiosk of Buonaparte's govenunent threw it into 
ftcah disorder and uncertainty : — tlm event 
infused afresh into people's breasts a i^irit of* 
doubts of suspicion, and of hatred, entirdy 
inimical to the ease and pleasantry, and unreu 
served communication, which used to form the 
pride and ornament of the haut-ton of Paris. 
Every attempt at the process of social refine* 
ment, made since the tremendous ravages of aU 
that was graceful and good, that accompanied 
the downfal of the monarchy^ seems to have 
been made by coarse hands, in the few and short 
intervals of the work of plunder and bloodslwd. 
The wars of the period, and the cold iron cha- 
racter of Buonaparte's influence, repressed to a 
most deplorable degree| what is properly under^ 
stood by good society. The intellect of France, 
under this direction, took a fierce and profligate 
course ; its manners became hard and aloveipiy ; 
its dispositions vigilant, keen, andunscruputa. 
All this is diametrically opposed to the con- 
^ Sdence, elegsmc^ and ttudious atteiitionk to the 
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pa^Qulaf» of apoommodation, r of which ^the 
bputiful fabric of polite And acoomptUshed 30k, 
(ippy must be composed. A bitterpeas of sen^N^ 
timeQt, was cherished by those who had been, 
hifpabled apd . reduced £rom. the Jhigher raaks by 
the revolution, which prevented them from 
ayailing themselves, qf opportunities tto mingle 
w^, their substitutes^ and assiM^ to restore that 
p^sh of surface, and genteel turn of thinkings 
which in some measure redeem the vices and 
weaknesses of old establishments. On the other 
hand^ those who had risen to station and wealth 
by means of the changes, entertained a contempt 
for the persons that had been degraded, and the 
general qualities of the destroyed system, that 
led them to /oster their original coarseness as a 
mark.of honourable distinction. 

From the most candid accounts I could pro- 
cure, it W0UI4 seem that no royal or imperial- 
influence was ever less calculated tp restore the •; 
gi^s^es, or promote the amiable qualities of 
society, than Buonaparte's. A kind of wild^ 
energetic point distinguished his maimer of be- 
having, as it did his styft^ of writing and speak* 
ing. He was haughty himself, and loved to see 
those around him haughty to their inferiors: ~- 
Jofi^phine's afiability to those about her always 
excited his displeasure, — and the reserve aad 
inspleixce of the Austrian princes^, gave him an 
Bssf^w;^ P^ ^^ ^S^^ wbiC^ . h^ seemed ta . 



want. The members of his family inTParis diif 
not conduce to throw either respectability: of ^^ , 
ornament around his court : their vices, as well 
as his own, were understood to be gross, •^^' 
their dispositions had nothing of a reconciling,; 
vivifying, decorating turn. 

The restoration of the Bourbons could nbt^ 
have produced much alteration in these respects 
for the better, when I was at Paris ; and in ^ 
point of fact, this historical event had then rather 
encreased the sombre uncomfortable aspect of* 
society. Parties, at the houses of the fashion- 
ables, were disturbed by the existence of new ^ 
dissentions, new jealousies, new motives of 
avoidance, new causes for partiality. Above all, ^ 
the return of the old gentry from their exile, and 
the acquisition of importance and hope made by 
the reduced persons of this class, who had re- 
mained in France, produced unpleasantness and 
promised mischief. It brought beggary, bumr 
ing under a sense of injustice, into immediate 
hostile contact with power and fortune, alarmed 
for their possessions, insulting in their spirit, and 
fierce in their habits. Such a collision, it will 
be supposed could not take place without pro- 
ducing the extremest danger to the very founda- 
tions on which rested all the establishments 6f 
, the nation ; and the reputation of the new rulers 
for prudence and talent, depended upon their 
taking the measures best ddculated for subduing:^ 
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!^ or nciuifiralisitig the elements of explosion. It is 
) tcr be doubted wheAheri notwiltelandiiig the vi- 
nA\At testknonies pven of the^^od senge and 
jirndsible tempajf of the Kingv this was 'the case. 
; in : many important respecta the system of the 
i restored court seemed^o settle at that most fatal 
,'df ailrfKnnts^whe^ enough is done to alarms and 
> not enough 10 intiioidate. There was ground 
given for beUeving.in the existence of an incli- 
ni^ti6n reaching beyoiiid power> and this belief, 
•> while it was unlimited as to the extent of what 
I might ii^ future be infli^ed, at the same time 
; supplied nothing to . detier from an attempt to 
ayoid the threatened periL It therefore included 
: two of the , jitrqiogest inducements to rebellion. 
But probably the religious measures of the court 
have done more than any other part of its con- 
duct, to hurtit in the' estimation of the {Parisians. 
These excited their contempt, which, as it puts 
vanity in aetiveplay^ isamore£it^ and cniel 
iJEseling in France than any othw. The King 
altered the constitution, be restrained the liberty 
; Qf the press, -^ these measures scweely excited 
notice and stiU less reprehension:--* but mon 
Dieu I he ordered the shops to be shut up on 
Sundaysi, and the spirit of the people was instantly 
inflamed to exasperation. / - 

This leads me to remark on another/fcatureof 
the Society of Paris. The dupery of superstition 
has been succeeded by the inost hardy infidelity 



of the most chattering specied. The ladioy assail . 
you in a crowded room^ where there is wahzing 
going on, to put you seriously to your proofs in 
fevour of the existence of a God : i*- the littie 
boys stop in the streets to laugh at the priests, as 
mountebanks that are ^ once dishonest atld 
ridiculous : — a Madame la Portiere ofm hotels 
threw herself into a convulsion of rage because a 
priest came to invite her daughter to con&ssii!Hi. 
One day, observing a sentinel standing on gitlEUrd 
near a chiu-ch, the name of which I wished to 
know, I addressed him for the information I 
wanted : — the reply was — " Monsieur j I am 
a soldier J — I know nothing of churches /*' — In 
the tragedy of CEdipus, by Voltaire^ Jocaste says 
to her wretched husband — 

** Nos prStres ne sont point ce qu'un rein pettple pense, 
** Notre credulity fait ioute leur science." 

These lines, on the night I saw the piece per- 
formed, were>scarcely out of the actresses moulfti, 
before the house shook to its foundations with 
the thunders of applause: it was a tumultuous 
roar, proceeding from tradesmen, soldiers, men^ 
women, and children, — the thoughtless as well 
as the thinking, -^^ all uniting to testify an ab^^ 
horrence of religion and of its ministers. — 'The 
light of philosophy is a fine thing, and the dark- 
ness of bigotry is as hateful, — but the iUumina- 
' tion of the French is rather too difibsed to be 
•pure, •— and too Serce to be perfectly safe. 
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j\ Xh^ ^^ociety of Paris has an air of being ea^ 
iffehjfd&voted to art and jtiteratui|»)r These sub- 
jects take the lead every where, to the total 
$;2(clusion of morals. and politics. A light flimsy 
sprt of devemessis thujshedover the surface of 
^puyersation, andt tas ^ as the exhibition goes, 
i^.J$ pleasing, enough. ; It unfortunately, how- 
e^i^e^, SQ happens, that what is most valuable in 
^ese mines of human genius, lies too deep to 
l^gpt at by ?uch facile means, and is too heavy 
to be ,rwcd by ^uch common powers. , The con- 
^uence j5, . .that, where this current application 
^,flaosjt in vogue, the .profound treasures will be 
t^^glected foj: the sake of hammering out bits of 
]j^able coin^ that may glitter and jingle in the 
(^mmunications of the day. 
, jOf the politeness of manners of which the 
French boast, I cannot take a very favourable 
view. I was walking with an English lady,^ in 
one of the public streets of Paris, when an old 
S'repchman came up to us. He wore a cocked 
hat, and was decorated with an order. His body 
was bent, mot^e, as it appeared, from the effects 
Qp indiscriminate and general complaisance, than 
:^m the influence of age. He addressed us by- 
spying, for our information as strangers, that th^^ 
bells we heard were those of Notre Dame : — he 
added — " /am a Chevalier of St. Lotus j — and 
ypu Madanij^^ (addressing the lady,) " are very 
charming /" He then walked away. This i^ 
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probably an instance of French poBtehesaf as it 
is called, cartUKi to what would be deefned arr 
extreme even in Paris ; — ^but it is a specimen of 
the kind. The forms of politeness were origi*i 
nally the indications of the feelings of politeness,' 
as words are the indications of thoughts. That iaf 
the most polite nation where still the connection 
between the form and the feeling is most iritis 
mate : — where it is least so, it is very/ naturil 
that there should be a superabundance of fortnSf,* 
— for what do we squander most freely?—' 
that to which the smallest value is attached. Irf 
the same way, a parrot that means nothing, and 
a coxcomb that means little, rattle out moi'e 
words than a man of sense, becaitse it is easier toi 
speak without meaning than with. In England 
we do not pull off our hats to every one ^ho asks 
lis a question in the street, and to the trades-^ 
men of whom we purchase, because the feeling' 
is not excited which these actions in Englahd 
fridicate ; — biit in France they do, not becausd 
they feel more frankly and abundantly, bitt 
because in France these actions indicate no fecS& 
itfg whatever. In England we do not instaiitiy 
adopt the manner of friendly intimacy towafdi^ 
«ttingers, because in England chatting and stoili: 
ittg are assutanc^s of real regatd and kindne^ 
-^but in France they do, because m Frahce 
i&tsttting and smiling might precede cutting yottt 



tglftygWA ^9 J^OfifoistSf -^ noUf sans douti^J**y^: 
4^|th|^:she glanced with, much complacencjf^ 
tAfhpr.0waithread9papef figure. 
^f^TrM^'^u^ chaxaGtedstic anecdotes^uaiid will 
QSW i^* T^^lHly undfratoody be deemed trifling.: 
I9j4t 9<^ eii^dmt thai the coairseBt rugticity k 
n^ff^ey^i^ftOiWhatiis properly caUbd politeness, 
th^)this pragmatical coHceitedness^ ¥^hich.con* 
vf^r courtesy into insult? Thus 'a Etenchman 
8944 IfP.t^e.^— ^^ I .assure you, Sir^r I should 
hi^Vie been ;Sorry if die Emperor had siicceeded 
i%b^ design to 4^strpy England.'' Hiis^was 
iQ^flpiPKi^ aa a^ stretch' of: civility towiurds me . 
asf ,. % . Bi^ton. ; but there are niany boors who ^ 
could, ha>^e told him, or at least would have fdlt^ : 
th#t th^ f supposition of the possibility^ oS destroOr^s 
iqg Epgland, was an oflensiveness, iU-red^t^oed > 
by the profession of beingi on the whol^^ ^bd, 
that, she had been, by great good luck, saved^r 

^,A11 this is referable to coarseness of feeUng^^ii 
and it haunts the French throughout all* thej(H\ 
do. r It often renders them objects of avioidineei o> 
and disgust, when they fancy that they are ahiut; hi 
ing lights, exciting envy and difllising illumiQ;^U 
ation* It is therefore an incumbent duty on aH; t 
who wi^ weU to mankind, to endeavour toplrcH^ 
v€tnt the injury to taste, knowledge, and mocalfli^ ^ 
which must arise, if their own false e^imaitel of ' 
thejtnsielves be accepted as correct. For exampl^^i < ■ r 
th^y ,lM>a^^ and many believe, tib«t they are Jirt/f 
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mest degant^minded nation of modem times, as 
to fine art : -^ the truth, however, is, that they 
have scarcely ever interfered with it, but to cor- 
rupt its principles and degrade its practicCi, 
Let us look to their treatment of the great Ita- 
lian works. They have not brought a single 
picture firom Italy which they haVe not cruelly 
and brutally injured. Instead of feeling the in* 
estimaUe beauties of which they had — (no mat- 
ter how) ^ possessed themselves, — they straight- ' 
way set about placing their own monkey Jike in- 
genuity above the sacred genius of the original ' 
artists. Their diief delight has been in mis^ 
chievous meddling. He that has run the greatest 
risks of destroying these inestimable treasures, 
and yet has not quite destroyed them, has been 
deemed the prodigy and pride of France, when 
in fact he has deserved the pillory for liis pre- 
sumption. Over his sacrilegious fingering thef 
have exclaimed — " c^est superbe — c^est 
Jiqve /" — M. Hacquin could not be 
only to clean Titian's picture of Ketio 
but he must lay it on its face, and phat r^^x 
the board till he came to the actiirf<****^ ^ 
then put down pasted and gluttl ^"^^"^ ^^ 
stuck to the colour, and thus tmti^^^ ^ ?» "- 
ture ffOjBjyood to canvass. lir»"5«5 x 
thelii«i^wereinan«*w*«^^ * 
thi ick was m fi'^P** ^Xt^r ,i 

<|l ' «* -^ .M ^P^ ^ X 
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vrhke cloud, a speck of coloW) on which much 
o£ the effect of this inestimable performance of 
4:he Venetian depended, was as nothing to the 
iiexterity of the Erench remover. M. Hacquin 
•was made member of the Legion of Honour, 
and the Whole body of artists and literati ran 
with wonder, —not to study the picture of 
Titian, — not to be lost in the depth of the wav- 
ing forest, **- not to i^udder as the murdered 
monk groans forth his> spirit, «^ Hot to feel them- 
:«elves inspired with a iioble yet modest emula- 
* tion to try themselves against the merits of this 
ifeerrific production, but to chatter, to shrug, 
to take snu£^ and to express admiration of the 
talents of Monsieur Hacquin. 
. The whose system of this cleansing and re- 
4itoring is hatefiil. The finest specimens of 
Italian art, since they have unfortunately fallen 
into the clutches of the French, have been 
cleansed and repaii'ed till they look like lapis 
lazuli jars, stained an^ veiny. An £nglish artist 
told me, that he was within the Louvre, study- 
ing the Cartoon of the school of Athens, when 
from a private door came forth an old French- 
man, who regularly set his palette, and began to 
work on a large picture, the back of which was 
towards the Englishman. The latter tiiought it 
'inust be the performance of the person who was 
so busily employed on it, and &om curiosity 
W^t over to examine it. Ta his horror Jie 



fo&ndthe Frenchman engaged in regularly paint- 
ing over an early and curious specimen of Italian 
art, touch by touch. He had painted the dra- 
pery of the Virgin entirely over, a fine staring 
blue* ^^ Good God !" ^ — said the startled Engu 
lishman, ^^— ** who is this picture by?*' *< Je we 
sais paSj Monsieur/^ was the reply — *«Je ne 
suis pas peintrei -^ Je suis Restoraieur P* — It 
afterwards turned out that this painting, do 
honoured by the attentions of Monsieur le Re- 
storateur, was by Cimabue, and a most rare aad 
mngular reHc. ' • 

It becomes absolutely necessary to expose 
this unfeeling conduct, -*- for the French, by 
the help of their universal language and con- 
tinental situation, have almost succeeded in pas- 
sing themselves on the world as the most refined 
and intellectual nation of modem times. It is 
not so much a question of national superiority 
that is invcdved in the justice of this pretension ; 
-J— that, comparatively, is but of small import ; 
but the truth and stability of the first principles 
on which rest all that is really elegant and re- 
spectable in accomplishment and life, are at issue. 
They are a clever people, they ire an active people,, 
they are a gay people ; — but they are not^deep or 
tsound thinkers ; they do not feel virtuously, or 
permanently, or kindly, — they .have no native 
relish for the charms of nature, — %ihe shallow so- 
^histicatious and theatrical forms of artificial sys- 
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terns are their favourites; — tlje^ caii see nothing 
tiit simple facts, — they cannot detect causes, 
consequences, and connections, — ^nd (what is 
worst of all) their actions are not indexes to their 
hearts. Hence they must be, and are, smart 
conversers, amiable talkers, dexterous workers, 
— persons who pull down pyramids to see what 
they contain, — who make drawings of ruins, 
exhibitions of statues, and speeches at Insti- 
tutes : — but hence they cannot be, and are not 
either inspired poets, sound moralists, or correct 
'politicians. Look at all the great modem dis- 
coveries of concealed truths, that hav^ done 
honour to human knowledge, and advantage to 
the human condition ; — scarcely one of them 
has been made by France : — but France has rob- 
bed the discoverers of their honours, and France 
has raised many splendid but false theories, and 
Frenchtftin have been very able and industrious 
compilers, collectors, linguists, and travellers. 
On the other hand, by far the majority of tlie 
atrocities, disappointments and sufferings, which 
have befallen the world during the last hundred 
years have had their source in France <* there is 
scarcely an imaginable extreme of opposite fol- 
lies and crimes into which she has not plunged 
herself within that period : — there is not an 
example of imprudence which she has not af- 
forded, not ajpossible boast of vanity which she 
has not offensively made, and from which. sh« 
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hsis not been disgracefully driven. It would be 
tfnworthy of a rational man, to feel incensed 
against a' nation, — but it would be dastardly 
and unfaithful towards iU the most important 
ihterests of our nature, to fall silently in with 
pretensions that are untrue, unfair, and mis- 
chievous. There is no shape in which the 
claim of being the greatest people of the world 
Can be made, in which it has not been made 
by the French. It is repeated day after day, 
under every possible change of circumstances ; 
now as conquerors, now as vanquished, now as 
republicans, now as Imperialists, now as Royal* 
ists. Whatever freak ithey cut, whatever tumble 
they take, — whether they stand on their heads 
or their heels, — or lie or sit, — they poke their 
faces in those of their neighbours, with a super- 
cillious grin of satisfaction, and an intolerable 
assumption of superiority. 
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tg§pfyfiiiKei4as FranfoisiSi'-^nonf sans dauteJ*^ j-f^: 
aii^jth^:she glanced with much complacency' 

j^^flJf^e^ axB charactarisljc anecdotes»:!aiid will 
iXf(^ i£ fighlAy, understood, be deemed trifling/ 
I9i4|^ lac^ e^id^t that the coairseBt rusticity k 
n^^HTjp^itkinrto.what is properly caUbd politeness, 
th^)this pragmatical conceitedness,^ which. con* 
vAift^rGQurtesy into insult? Thus a Etenchman 
sai4.lK>.iW^-*" Insure you. Sir, I should 
hi^y^ hieen sorry if' die Emperor had succeeded 
i^k^ design to destroy England." This was 

itm^ a^ » »tretcbr of: civility taimrds me 
aa)-%, , Briton ; but there are many boors who 
couldhave told him, or at least would have felt, 
th#t; th^ .supposition of the possibility^ o£ desbtay^* .^ 
iqg England, was an ofiensiveness, iU-rederaied ' 
by the profession of beingi on the whol^* glad, * 
that, she had been, by great good luck, saved. ^ 
^^All this is referable to coarseness of feeling ; r 
and it haunts the French throughout idl they \ 
do* r It often renders them objects of avoidance. > 
and disgust, when they fancy that they are shin^ ^ 
ing lights, exciting envy and difllising illuminkh 
ation^ It is therefore an incumbent duty pn att' t 
who wi^ weU to mankind, to endeavour to plr«H 
v€tnt the injury to taste, knowledge, and morally 
which must arise, if their own false estima/te of 
thi^iinsielves be accepted as correct. For ^x^ple^ . ^ 
th^y bpai^t, and many beheve, that they a<re tht^f" 
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mest ekgaiatminded nation of modem thticjs, fti' 
tm fine <ar|b ^ «-M. the truths however, is» that they 
have scarcely ever inteifered widi it, but to cor- 
rupt its principles and deg!^ade its practicCi, 
Ljptt us look to their trtetitient of tlie great Ita- 
lian works. They have not brought a' single^ 
picture fiom Italy which they haVe not cnieSttjr 
and bi^Utally injured. Instead' of feeling the iit* ' 
estimable beauties of which they had — - (no n^at^'^ 
ter how) -^ possessed themsi^ves^ — they straight^^ ' 
wisty set about placing their own mohkey49k:e iti^ 
genai^ above the sacred genius of the origitlal'^ 
artists.' Their <jiief delight has been ih^ miif>f' 
chsevous medd^ng. He that has run the greatest "^ 
rides of destroying these inestimable treasui^es; 
and yet has not ^tafe destroyed them, has been 
deemed the prodigy and pride of France, wh^' 
in ^act he has deserved the pillory for his pre- 
sumption. Over his sacrilegious fingering they 
h^ve exclaimed — " c^est superbe — c^est magni^ 
^^ Z*'-^ M. Hacquin could not be content 
only to dean Titian's picture of Ketro Martire, 
but he miust lay it on its face, and plain away 
the board till he came to the actual colour. He 
th^n put down pasted and glued canvass, that 
studk to the colour, and thus transferred the pic-^ 
tui^ from wood to canvass. The members of ' 
the Institute were in an agitation of delight as ^ 
thii curious trick was in progress. ^* Sacre IHeul * 
'Wtttt.^an imdertaking P' An eye or a toe, r''^ 
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coxnoiunity^ ifiat the possessip^is t^nd dtcotBimbt x 
of tiie public should gTQw, in ffleiiee and cer^.. 
tamiy, out of the public l>pSQm5 -^xich iurights, * 1 
m sentiments, and metfns, — than that they . 
should come down» with a sudden clatter atid 
violent shock, from the Viands of a (KspeHsii^ 
despotism. When the people originate what 
they eiijdy, it is but reasonable to conclude that 
the people's welfare y^ be consulted,.--^ but in 
FraiiQe it is directly the reverse. The French 
people have been accustomed to look to them* 
selves^(6r nothing; their rulers have givw tbeni 
every thing of which they boast. It is to Henry 
the Fourth, or Louis the XIV., or Buonaparte; . 
that Paris, owes this, and that, and the othen 
Thff consequence is, that the interests of the ' 
people have been promoted^ pnly just pQ fauas 
they have happened ta chime in wit^ the selfish ! > 
and tyrannical feelings of their goye;(Tii^nt&^ and 
thus, the people have never been habituated to 
contemplate their own power: they* have betfU 
familiarizejii to rejgard themselves as. having iew .■■'■.. 
or no resources e;xistpipg independei^tly .of their . w 
rulers. * , . v = / 

The monumei^s o^ England are the acts of h^r ^ 
public bpdies, in wi^jch concentrate those nolftle ^ ^ ^ 
impulses^ Jtbat direct. ;tl]|e national mean% -^nd 
^irifs to fine objects of philanthropy oj? glpiyi-r- 
first at {he time in tl^ estimation .aqd.^iew, <^ , 
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associations in behalf of'sysfem^bf^edlibatfen, -^ ' ' 
heF dSbttMto procure theabdhtion of abuses and . 
the diffusidti of bliessingSJ* kfe stireiy ks lioble ex- , 
anipies of^be. i^cipfe^ her fes^^d hef mi|hC J 
as palaces tthd gardens that have beeii feuilt and - 
laid oat for a King*s mistresses, at iis subiectii' 
expence. 

t* Look at^that exquii^te piece of light Arcni- ',j 
tecffcure," said a Frenchman at Versailles. " T*hat ' 
colonnade is formed of piHars, each 9. solid piece 
of Lataguedoc marble. It is a faiiy palace !** 

*^ It is very beautiful ; —who was it built by, ' 
and for what puii)ose ?" //j 

*^ It is the Glieat Tnaii^h ; built by Loiiis le .'p 
Grand, for his mistress, Madame deMaihtenbn.'^ [^ 

".So he built this jj^alace for tts mistress, un^ \; 
der tlife windows of 'flie iiatidnal palace of' Yer- 
sailfes,^ where* he il^sided as the conservator of 
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morals and 6rder ?*' 

"Yes^** replied the Frenchman, — *« he Was a 
grea^|ifiii€fe : he encouraged the arts. Tonder 
at a'j^ort distance is Littlie Tifanon.'^ 

" And for whom was that built ?*' 
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dame Fbftipa^kii'. In ityoii' 'Mif'see the^tiam;^^' ^ 
ber \S>here tfiitt rkohscrdti ckitenit the smaS^poj^ J^^ 
that -caviseft- Ms dfettli, 'tfo^ % Y^vii^ girl with ,,a 
whok h^ Wbttld sMey,' ttbtwitWtancfiiig, thej|.rwjj.. ^'^j^ 
dentl^M^stfa^tt!^ (S^MgdaM^^'c^^ another 
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of his mistresses ; — she who was afterwards he^ 
headed by the Revolutionists.'* 

We entered Great Trianon. --^ •* What fine 
Magdalen is that ?*' 

** Oh, that is a Le Brun. France is the country 
for the arts, — and Loui£( le Grand encouraged 
every thing that shed refinement over the world* 
Madame la Valliere, the King's mistress is re- 
presented by the painter as Magdalen. His 
Majesty and she have agreed to separate : — she 
is about to dedicate herself to religion : ~ the 
whole court assisted at the ceremony of her 
taldng the veil.'' . . 
" The whole court !" 
; ' . " Yes, the ladies of the court thought them- 
selves much honoured by the notice of Madame 
Valliere, — for even the Quqen paid her atten- 
tion." # 

** And pray what exquisiti^ groupe of sculp- 
ture is that yonder in the garden. 
, *^ Ah ! France is the country for the arts, and 
« Ix)uis le Grand was the monarch to encourage 
. them. That is the chef d'oeuvre of Gerardon. 
- The monarch is there represented as Apollo." 

A- *^h)dfi^ed ! aQ^pie is surrounded by the Virtues, 
' <• hi i^erdiavc:?' ^•^ -^ . . 

♦^ Ikrdon me» j^r^— -these female figures are 
the. King's miitresg^s." 

^,,Here iim dialogae may end, it ]£| sufficient 
:1^#v?. a^&idw cdT the .p9litieal and iopr%l systjsm^ 
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under , which France has acquired her decora- 
tions. Under it she has become characterised 
by a fatal laxity of principle, the source of 
which lies in the despotism and profligacy 'of 
her former governments, — and the effects of 
which now are, that none of her authorities 
can be said to be established, -^ that her rulers 
have no security in the affections or the honour 
of those who swear allegiance to them, — that 
to-day it is the eagle, and to-morrow the lily, -p— 
and, probably, the ^y after the eagle again. 

The habit of considering that a sovereign's 
greatest glory consists in these tumid undertak- 
ings, is highly hurtful, as I have said, to the 
national discrimination of .what is really most 
conducive to ^s interests. Wherever it pre^ 
vails, there wiQiyi|Me but little good that is not 
greUt. What codMl h<;^me to the business and 
bdlsoms of the large mass of individuals will 
be neglected, for the sake of achieving some 
article of mere shew, some overhanging and 
oppressive piece of magnificence. I have ob- 
served, with regret, an English writer delivering 
himself with an evident admiration of Buona- 
parte, because he made madMll|^placeV ^d built 
fountains, and pulled do\p^^ %fd'^^^ ind 

cleansed the Louvre. H^j^i says, thesy should 
be visited by such as wish to^4tiTm 4in opinion 
6f*the jwoBabie infkrence of NajHileon^s reign. 
He alsa Eludes, in a 'tcMiebf wondering r^tdre. 
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to the Fountain Elegant, commenced by Buo- 
iS^2ttik Sfter fey own pkn, and which- was to 
Ife 103 feet high. But what do all these prove 
tliatcah justify even common approbation? In 
poiht of fact, the public embellishments, under-' 
takisn by Buonaparte, are inferior to those ac- 
cbttiplishfe'd by several of the Bourbon kings, — 
aiiSj if we miy judge of his taste by the trium- 
phs arch in the Place du Carousel, which looks 
like a trumpery toy in that situation; or by 
this same elephant who was to spout water from 
his^ trunk, — it must be pronounced to be very 
feidi 

' A more important view of the matter, how- 
ever, remains to be taken. These public Works, 
to be worth any thing at all, Ahduld indicate 
public prosperity ; but Buon^iRe, stnd his pre- 
decessors in the same l^A^WFcondnctj wished 
t^ein to be accepted in^^eu'of it. Personal 
cbthfort tind security ought to be testified by 
picibllc grandeur;-— and ca;n it be said, that 
Efance, who boasts herself superior in the latter, ' 
hai' been neariy oir an equality wi£h England 
in-;tl;te former? It is 4tt feasy thing for a tyran- 
nteaPsbvferdgn tc^ti|iu€phis orders, of it morning, 
thbit ai^flljtf ^obiilieput tip, or a market place 
b*^'%UiB^'lmt^^ his ambitidip Vn 

dcRindre^^ to cliliK: ti&e welfare of tns subjects^ 
tHSn 'Mote^yeaSfl^ bf ^W^^ knd iiriha^ral^ 

pati^dj^xiA]^^ coimter^ —Even tiie^'selec-^ 
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- •■:" — ■■ : ■• • ■ •. - ^ ".■;;.'* :^ M or 

tion of public works made by such a sovBiei^ 

\nli be injudicious. Buonaparte would hav^ 

done more real service to the people of Paris by 

paving it,' than by adding to the number oif foun-. 

tains, which keep the streets in a constant puddle* 

But what despot will care tp devote^ Bponey l;o , 

the keeping dry of the feet of trade^ijien ap'4 

sempstresses^ when thesQ people themselves arei. 

riiore likely to be struck by the splendid pro-. 

portions of the palace in. which their oppressors, 

reside, — and the blazonry, in stpne or canvass^: 

of the exploits that have wasted their blood and; 

treasure, — than by any quiet attention paid to 

their comforts and respectability. ' ,r;^ 

From these feelings in the people and th^ ^ 

government, it tw^ens that every whiere in Eari%- 

you see signs thl^ and minute part^' 

oif the machinery ofsociety have been neglected -, 

for the sake of what is swelling, gig?witic, and 

overgrown. Xhe walks of the royal gardens . 

are nicely gravelled and superbly ornamented, —?• 

but the .streets are dirty and uncomfortable for . 

walkers, to a degree lyhich aji inhabitant of 

London^ who ha^ npt s^en ^|^, . can scaro^. , 

imagine. There is, in genqi^ ixp. jpavieiQent bji* 

t^ie edges of the strieet8,,tf^ ppplf^lf, tjioie yrbOi,^ 

walk i*^om the cajrte ^ and !^an;{|^es* ,^ ^T^e ^p- ^ 

p^rancieof;the people, majd^g^^tjie^ .^f^, 

the^^xan,;an^^^ cro^d,(rf^a^^ paj^^io^ 

4^0* ~- drivmg in an harum-scarum manner^ 
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irhich an English coachman would pfonoiitfde 
le be contrary to all reason, -^ is very strange 
ijo an English visitor. The great wonder iis-, 
that lamentable accidents do not frequently 
occur : but the truth is, that the foot passengers 
take liberties with the drivers, calculating on a 
ferbearance exactly in proportion to the danger 
and inconvenience they incur by the want of 
flie privilege of pavement. Thus it is, that the 
degradation of the people invariably leads to 
popular licentiousness.. In Pai:is thfd coachmen 
cannot drive so quickly and so uninterruptedly 
as they do in London, because in Palis the 
:walkers are liaUe to be run over by the coach- 
men, and in London they are sufficiently pro- 
tected. The people in the^ French capitaGl 
scarcely quicken their pacPjl%en th^y hear the 
jcry of garde done! — whereas, in the English, 
the holloa that proclaims the wheels near, never 
fySs to cause a rapid scampering. The reason 
of this difference is, that where, all t^lasses enjoy 
their rights, all wiU rest contented within their 
own, but where they ate withheld from any oiie 
classy that one ifiU^^thcnit scruple encroach on 
the rights of others. 
Vc. From all I have said of the French character 
**aiid condition/* it will be seen that I have the 
■worst idea of their social system, ascitis a* pre- 
" jUpt coitfstituted. . It seems to me to be without 

iioa of compaotnesd, — * There iifre no -ge« 
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nbrally recognized principles in the puUic mind^ 
— there are no great bodies to give gravity, and 
steadiness, and impetus to the state, — there 
are no respected names in France to lead opi- 
nion, to collect the national strength under 
l^itimate banners in behalf of honouraMe pur- 
poses. There is, to be sure, much scattered 
talent and individual enjoyment, and there arc 
the principal materials of greatness to be found 
amongst this most singular people, — but they 
are loose, floating, and ^ unarranged. This, it 
wUl be observed, is conceding them the pos- 
sessions of valuable capacities ; but, whatever 
may be the final result, their vanity, which has 
been the chief cause of the calamities they have 
suffered themselves, and of those they have 
inflicted on all around them, is at present un- 
supported by their condition. From the revo- 
lution they might have derived the greatest 
benefits : it broke up what depressed and* re- 
strained the national energies, — it gave play to 
the national circulations, — it braced the public 
nerves, and put animating objects in the public 
view^ But their vanity made them the dupes of 
a cold and crafty tyrant, wha has utterly de- 
moralized them, and,'who, by addressing- himsdf 
exclusively to their besetting faults, has encreased 
them tenfold. : — 

The imperial influence r^sed itself oh jiUie » 
4^aijl||e» of the French character, as displayed 



Wider* 1^ sway of the old race of kings, itt 
kttigttflge was that of bombast and falsehood^-^i-* 
it^flsittered the conceitednessy that it might make 
fitptef of the F^hts of the people, — it corrupted 
their hearts that it might employ their handi» 
— ^^and taught them to look, as before, to the 
magiiificeiice of the throne as a sufficient com^ 
pensation for all they lost of respectability as 
siibjects; and for all they violated of good faith 
t6Wi»rd»the community of mankind. 

The profligate system of Buonaparte required 
iAstriiments after his own character j and, with 
unexamined ability and villainy, he fashi<med 
the people to suit his views. The ybuth of 
Vrtmce have been trained up in his schools, and 
^tey have thus become fit only for his purposes^ 
.The great interest of France, as he has left iti 
ia the military interest, and this is thwarted smd 
injured by every measure that tends to promote 
thet peace and substantial improvement of hu» 
manity. The air of the streets and pubUc 
places of Paris is sufficient to impress this truth 
with a melancholy force, and to ins{»re fears of 
future disturbances. Walking one day in the 
Jkrdin des Plantes, I fell into conversation with 
^ young Frenchman : his .friends had destined 
him for the medical profession, but the con- 
scription had seieed him at an early age, and 
dagged him from his studies, — and now the 
pnet had left him^ at twenty-five^ igmnat ami 

I 
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wipropided. He spoke of the Bourbons 
bitternms^ and di Buonaparte ivith zealous 
tacfament. The family to which he beloi^ed»: 
having been crossed in their original intenfeiona 
ay to. his f destination, united their feelings^ with: 
his, and saw him with regret, deprived of op^ 
portunities of thri^nng in the way of life, to 
which he had been devoted. 

Speaking r from . what I observed myself, X 
WQuld say, that the largest part of the mae^ of 
public opinion in ^France was, frcnn one cause or 
other, in favour of Buonaparte. This appeared 
to . me certain, and it was equally so, Unat this 
tenden^ of opinion existed in utter iodcfiend* 
eoce of honour and principle, or rather in direofe 
contradiction to both. They would eonfesi^ ^ 
worst fauks, and specify actions ^i^bich be hfA 
Cf^DQtmitted, for which, he merited their? dete^t^ 
ation; after which they: would add^^rt-l^^Abt: 
but he was a great man!'* Their afi^liop(iSi^^4 
his. If ever the French have shew9 ^t^ons^^ic^c^ 
it has been in fayoiU' of Buonaparte* ; He-^a^ 
evidently best adapted to their (^poj^tj^^ :^Jii 
is all BCMisensey that we have heai^d aboiit tfei^ . 
groaning under : him. He- g<|3(^,;t^eir^ v|U|itj^ 
objects . and gratificattgns : hejsipside the^[|$l§l]ii^%^ 
and others .believe i^. the glory ^fJ^te ^nen<^; 
nsliiontr-he hrquglit them j^^urji^ bu^rbiBj^ 
tbtm jpolaces^ he talked tQ jthc^n^ rftbout (^§1^^^, 



id the S3rst^6in of management which is sur6 to 
W Sudc€^dful \rith the peopl? of whom I am 
^^tingf fmA by these means popularity may 
be^etijoyedj'while perfidy, violence, and cruelty, 
defetrqy the public reputation, and the most valu- 
itbte j^ublic properties^ 

"KiiB^ conscription was not considered in France 
as so* heavy an evil as we have been in the habit 
of cA^iceiving it^ with our English notions. In 
the firfet place, the French evidefctly want deep 
ddjne6tii[; feeling : a violent burst of grief^ sue- 
tcfeii^,^' iti a few days by a violent burst of 
Idu^ht^Fy is all 'iiiBt can be expected from a peo^ 
pie Whose domestic economy is of the Uature I 
have described. Home is the only nurse for the 
h^rt;' aiki home is disregarded in Faris^ In 
file n^tt place, the habits and views of tibis peo« 
plie arte military : parents have been in tiie • cus- 
tom of looking to the army a^ affi>rding a pro^ 
l^mbri fbr titieit s(^s, and th^ seemed to me 
fsll^r tt> grieve than rejoice that they had gof 
th^n back/ Ti» great object of their exertions 
was to protjore them new appointments, which 
wdtiM again remove them from their families. ^ 
- The Capacities of the French nation^ however, 
l!repeat,'are great.— ^ The advantages of what 
iscdlled sir common education, are universally 
difiiised; and a taste for reading, for accom- 
^Mt^nlent, for allthe embellishments of existence, 
iiriBL<)g6nefAl charstcteristic* The peasants hava 
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it> and in almost as high a degree as the most 
cultivated . persons. The poorer orders, as J 
have already observed, are polished far beyond 
the corresponding classes in England, and the 
effect of their behaviour is extremely pleasing. 
One is chiefly surprised by the propriety of their 
mode of speaking : the ceremonies of curtesy, 
and the idiomatic phrases of ppjiteness, prpceedr 
ing from milk-women .9^4 carmen to eac][^ otl)^, 
rather amaze an Englishman. T^e lp:veesit p^r* 
sons touch their hats to eachpthef in the, streets. 
Two men, whom I observed playing at piquet 
in an. open vegetable shop^, deported ^bqin^elvjas 
towards'ieacb . other with all ithepuqctilio of two 
gentlemen of fashioii. Their language;^ too^ 
frequently surprises, you, as elevated far beyp^d 
their station^ A washei'wpcqan, describing a hot 
foggy <iay» said, — " ike Jbg> poured dfiim li/^e 
the breath of a JUmef* The keeper of the 
Temple, speaking of sPme rough stones which 
Buonaparte had ordered to be brought ^t^ere 
from Fontainbleau, said, --- " it is the chissel qf 
many a day that has engraven tho^ marks /** 
Walking along the quay one morning, I h^ard a 
woman who sold the crock ery-ware that was 
displayed on the ground, instructing her daugh* 
ter in the social duties of lifer Thq practical 
part of her lesson was a caution not to encroach, 
as the girl had been doing • with her cups and 
saucers, on her neighbour, a bocdj:se]ler, wjbose 



4tij4fc68 \^ on thegWund. — '* The great 

M% lift^^^fei^^ j^^/^ Wd she, ^ t6 do as 
fttiSfi^l^cidd'fot y^ pl-^ivided you 

Wt)tf6'hailn to your neighbour,*' 
^^^Y^ tVin^vnth regard to the common know- 
le(B^^"^lbh the common af&irs of life require 
ft ^I t^ round, on a xdose observation, that they 
^j*%&ii3ferfUHy mdre tminformed than the brisk 
^(dtidiWieks^ W their manners would at first lead 
ybur to imaging It is very possible that you 
tiBtej? see ihe' hostess 6f a coimtry inn, seated 
tihd^ ilr^' vine 'at her door, reading Vrftaire^s 
Hed^yi^i^V yet the &ifte Voman will not be able 
^^ke twelve sotfs from a thirty sous piece, and 
^nrn''3fouth(b change. Tlie middle and lower 
i^efs^ V^Sy are in the profoundest state of 
ign^tibe, as to actual facts and sound opinions^ 
They know nothing of what pisses beyond the 
Bbs(^ati6n #%dr eyes, and may easily be de- 
eeivfea^'trf thkt- Their judgments are weak, 
i8f^Jiit)j[i6tiSbtf ^ their impressions are lively, 
Ittey nWaN^1)€f'niduced to believe any thing that 
{^^tttit5rotts,^kiid: thds it is easy to lead them to 
feJSthiiril kH^i^itSf of monstrosities. It was in this 
Way^&feiy ttfe a^todties of the revolution were 
fJ^rpfetitited.'' 'No ' story was too absurd to be 
dredit6d by the people, — and each new day, 
KtioAgfat, in the shape of a ridiculous lie, an in* 
doei^ent to some horrible enormity. It is easy 
to isee witii what facility a people, dius distin- 
guished by susceptibility and ignorance^ might be 



duped into the extravagancies and ^vypK9( yvhifik 
3tain the modern history of j^ranc^,: ffheir 
vivacity i^J>ut the liveliness of cred,vlQ^?, vanjty^ 
almost always exercising ^tself in Ixqslu^ty to 
duties and truths. ^ A Frenchn^jptn ^11 ^credit 
whatever you. please. to tell hjm, aT^d.caanpijt 
whatever you please tp. direct, prpv^e^^ y^ ia 
some measm;^ pp^aect y^W jg|^.|^niy^ 
mand with the ideas in W^.m^^^^' tj)bi^t,j^^ig^ 
the only country ^pith p^ing^^.^^^^yc^l^ 
and that he is» , or njay hec(^§^ .^pe j?f ^ i»^ 
distingi^^hcjd J^renchme^^ .^.fj^siap J^^ 

k^?^-^ %L%?^y ^Wi^ .^;?.^ffe#^?i,» 
England J^g^gxe npfcaQcu^top^^^p^^yQ b^?fi?g 
jni^tches in our dxsiwiyg-rppij^l^i^nd^^ip J^ 
breath, descant pn . the» Tories of J2|a^'A ^laat 

picture^, apd the, ^arc^^ '^^^^t ^?^^9!??f9?aSf 
lUi^ael's Tr^jUsfiguratiOTt^ .,. ^,, ,.4 .^^ij 

The 3tandard then pf inai^^ivsiis, iai Jti^^^p 
France, — and the standard of their com^evf^^p^ 
is still higher — but in the substantiak^of Jknovf 
le4ge and conduct they arebe^pw bpjt^tb^ffi^ 
Further, thdr accomplishments and ai;t^n^^t9 
are. all carefully and exclusively ad^tp4 to^h^jr^ 
aai effept pn the society of the 4ay w^ i^la^c^rrjf 
which i^;3Pciety in its most cpi^acte^. |i^^^ i!.<^ 
this is their main, or. rather their (^jf^j^^ 
and it is inconsistent with whatsis, ^P^^-yf9J$^, 
pf jpresewt respeict, to say uothiE^ of ^h^j.^^^ 
%|yhtooS^^re the r ^^g ,^^ 
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But a people with these Kvely notions, full of 
the amour propre^ and whose multitu^^s catch 
inspirations from objects that, in othe|^ountries» 
have no influence but on a select few, cannot 
but form a nation of rapidity in action, of splen- 
did appearances, of interest, and of celebrity. 
And, under a good government, — one which 
should have no interest in flattering their faults, 
— and under which the expression of truth might 
be permitted to go forth, at freedom to detect 
vanities and imperfections wherever they lurk, — 
whether in politics, in manners, in art, or in lite- 
rature, — they would bid fair to attain a pitch 
formidable to all competitors. Hitherto, how- 
ever, they have but astounded Europe to their 
own shame and calamity. They are lamentably 
ignorant of what I may call the A, B, C, of 
moral rectitude. They have not fixed in their 
minds the few elementary principles, to which 
every action or proposal might be at once 
referred, as to a certain test of its propriety. 
1 have usually found that the most abrupt and 
even violent contradictions, were followed, in 
the course of the stream of conversation, by an 
unguarded admission of facts, which proved all 
that had been originally denied. Against the 
gumming up, if they dislike its tendency, they 
will stoutly protest, but will readily admit, and 
even furnish particular pieces of evidence, that 
lead to an unfavourable verdict. This incon- 
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sistency arises from a looseness of knowledge^ 
and sUghtness of feeling as to right and wrong : 
— the cafid^nal points of morality are not marked 
on their finnds to guide their course. For want 
of these, they often glory in their shame, and 
bewilder themselves and others by admiring in- 
consistently, resenting wrongfully, and submit- 
ting abjectly. 

As a conclusion to, and corroboration of these 
remarks, I may be permitted to quote certain 
passages from some articles which were published 
in The Champion, and which I wrote for that 
Journal from the Capital of France : — 

" A very little observation of the society of 
Paris, will shew that it is in a sadly disorganized 
state. It has no natural order: one does not 
know where to look for its top or bottom : all 
sorts of ranks are streiwed about, without any 
distinct separation further than a nominal one .: 
all sorts of principles are aVowed without any 
heed as to their being honourable or base. The 
Imperial court seems to have done nothing to 
adjust and settle the foundations and sujJer- 
structure of society, but much to unhinge and 
overturn it. It took no care to establish interests 
more fundamental than those which arose out of 
its temporary enterprizes: it countenanced no 
fixed standard of character, but made reputation 
depend on subserviency to its changing com- 
mandsy and pronounced on the propriety of ac- 

N 4 
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tions^ according to its momentary feeling of ex- 
pediency. The keenness of Buonapaite's regard 
to the particular object he had in view, was ex- 
erted to the exclusion of the slightest care for 
any other consideration, however important in 
itself, or even closely connected with his imme- 
diate purposes. Thus, when he wanted men for 
his wars, he paid no attention to the wants of 
trade or agriculture, the necessity for educating 
youth, and the claims of relationships. When 
he wanted money, he took no precautions to 
continue confidence, although, after this is gone, 
no government will be long supplied by its 
people. When he thought fit to adorn his court 
with titles and honours, he looked for no better 
desert to be distinguished, than the services of a 
^ere creature, no matter how destitute of virtue 
and elegance — of all that can give respectability 
and grandeur to the artificial elevations of a mon* 
arch. In short, never was the improvident sys- 
tem of living on the principal, and n^lecting the 
future for the sake of enjojdng the present, 
more ruinously exemplified than in the conduct 
q£ the Emperor of France. He behaved as 
Tashly as the possessor of a fine mansion would^ 
:who should cut up his beautiful mahogany doors 
and bannisters, because for a moment he was in 
need of wood to kindle a fire ; — or cut his ex- 
quisite pictures from their frames to mend the 
screen of a pantry with their canvass.. 
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" The consequence is, that France is dis- 
jointed, and confused, and unsettled. Justice 
and establishment have not their natural protec- 
tors in that country. By their natural protec- 
tors, we mean persons having extensive influence 
over the people, whose principles and interests 
attach them to an established order of things 
that does not grossly violate any of the great 
rules of right and wrong. A race ol^entlemen 
by birth and education, who are checked from 
abusing their advantages by a wholesome equa^ty 
of privileges, and the fear of being held in odium 
by an intelligent and sensitive public ; — indi- 
viduals of wealth, who have gained it by lawful 
heritage or tranquil industry; — and men of 
talent, who have not lost sight of the connec- 
tion between moral and intellectual beauty and 
strength, — these form the natural protectors of 
a country's peace and character. But in France 
we look in vain for them supporting its social 
and political structure. There are no favourite 
names, even in the mouths of its parties, to be 
invoked for the public good. In England,, ac- 
cording to a person's established system of opi- 
nions,- he turns with admiration to certain illui^ 
trious examples of that excellence which is, in 
his estimation, of the highest standard. These 
however opposed among themselves in sentiment 
as to details, constitute an attracting and regu- 
lating body, that gives compactness and strength 
to the commonwealth, f^rance, unfortunately^ 
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seems to have no center around which to revolve, 
which might keep her firm in her orbit. She 
hag no feeling of religion, and no proper under- 
standing of philosophy ; — she is quite careless 
about liberty, and totally destitute of loyalty ; 

— she has but little of literature, and less of 
knowledge; — she is without wealth, and with- 
out contentment j — she forswears rest, yet 
cannot spdbify any proper object fpr her exer- 
tions. 

/* The grumbler with whom you converse in 
the Cafe^ is not prepared to tell you any thing 
but that he is disatisfied. The course of his 
mind seems shaped at a sp^vage random, and in 
an unblushing defiance of truth and propriety ; 

— he seeks for no covering for his nakedness, 
nor concealment for his deformity. He will de- 
clare to you that he wishes for Buonaparte's 
return, and confess, in the same breath, that 
the Emperor was a great liar, very (extravagant 
in his plans, and tyrannical in his temper. He 
will utter an invective against the Bourbons, but 
add that the King is a sensible man, heartily 
devoted to the welfare of his kingdom, and very 
likely to promote it. He will protest with fierce 
insolence in his look and gesture, that France is 
the most civil and most triumphant country in 
the world j and conclude his flourish by groan- 
ing out, in a tone between that of sighing and 
cursing,, that he binms to assist in obliterating 
the shame of defeat, and destroying those wbo 
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are destroying his omnipotent nation. He swears 
in your face, that the Allies only respected Paris 
because they knew that the Parisians could, if 
they pleased, have destroyed all the armies that 
advanced upon them from Montmartre. •'He 
refers you, with insulting gasconade, to the 
catalogue of the monuments of art which his 
capital contains, — where you find it recorded, 
by the learned member of the Institute, that 
the Transfiguration was given by victory to 
France, it being a chefttceuvre belonging to her 
by destiny ! — but if you hint that, if the French 
gained it by victory, they have only kept it 
through the generosity of their conquerors, his 

rage knows no bounds." 

• # ** * * « • 

" This language will be called severe, and it 
is intended to be so. It is directed against a 
class of people, which, more than any other, is 
the legitimate object of the extremest severity. 
We mean those who are wise to infallibility in 
their own conceit, while in truth their habits 
have not left them a single correct idea: — who 
have erected a monstrous obscene idol, whose 
service they account honourable, although it is 
shameful degradation, and to whom they would 
intolerantly cause all the world to bow j — whose 
notions oppose them as enemies to the peace of 
mankind, and against whose notions, then, man- 
kind should make a common league. This class 
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exists in all countries : — unfortunate circum- 
kances have given it a fearful predominance in 
Paris : it may be said to form the character of 
the Parisian public as it appears to a stranger, 
sfnd^e are afraid it also forms the greatest in- 
fluence of that public to affect the measures of 
the French government, and the relationships of 
France with other countries. 

" When one has been in Paris, it no longer 
seems doubtful that Buonaparte's political sys- 
tem has been the chief cause of all this mischief. 
We yet see the means he took to produce it ; 
Y^ are enabled to trace the connection between 
his unhallowed objects and his diabolical institu- 
tions ; — we are every where confronted with his^ 
devices for debauching the instruments of his 
evil concupiscence ; and we are carried along^ 
amidst crowds of his corrupted, whose natures 
have been turned to unmingled evil, by the force 
6f liis discipline. We say not this, God knowsi^ 
in' enmity to Frenchmen, bujt because observation 
has impressed us with a conviction, sb lively and 
pbwe;rful. that we know not how to describe it, 
—that the worst species of moral plague is in 
France ; that it has made, and is making, the 
most horrible devastation there' j that the disease 
flilust be proclaimed for the sifel^of the world : 
-^ that" the severest regulations of quarantine 
ought to be imposed by other countries; and 
tfiuat, ak the first step towards curing its unhappy 
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victims, it should be proclaimed to them by 
every possible variety of method, that they are 
JbnUy diseased. This they do not suspect : their 
vanity and self-confidence surpass the imagin- 
ation of those who have not seen them. iVith 
many.^ of the best materials of character, they 
present little that is not pernicious and profli- 
gate in conduct and conversation. They seem 
the relics of a system of order and beauty, whose 
very capacities only tell us that disorganization 
has been at work, and that they have been per- 
verted.*' 



# * 



It has been a favourite wish of patriotism in 
England, that there should be no distinction 
between the citizen and the soldier : in France 
the wish is realized, but it is by means, and in 
consequence of circumstances, which the friends 
of liberty cannot deem desirable. They wish 
the soldier to feel and act as the citizen, but, 
in tli6 neighbouring kingdom, the citizen is lost 
in the soldier : he sinks into the mere instrument 
of despotism, the weapon of lawless ambitioni 
Every gradation of rank, and distinction of oc* 
cupation, ate swallowed up in the army. The 
boys in the slfeets are to appearance, yqung 
soldiers : most of the servants at the backs of 
the carriages have cockades and feathers in theii; 
hjits. If you take your seat in the pit of a thea-. 
tre, on one side of you is a private in a thread- 
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bare green jacket, with louring eyes, a dark thin 
face, and large whiskers, — and on the other, an 
oflScer in blue, slovenly and ostentatious,—^ 
having neither the look nor the manners of a 
genfleman. The countless number of coffee- 
houses and eating-houses, which are all day 
chok^full, are fiUed with the same description 
of peiiBons ; all floating about, loose, idle, for- 
lorn, — ignorant, obstinate, and profligate. In 
private companies it is just the same : in every 
circle the great majority of the men are either 
now attached to the army, or but just discharged 
from it. The stations appointed in Paris for 
giving assistance in cases of Are, are stations for 
military, who execute the office of our firemen : 
guard-rooms, correspond with our watch-houses,* 
and soldiers do the duty of our watchmen. The 
head-quarters of the staff usurps the consideralJon 
and the place of the municipality^ Soldiers act 
as constables at the theatres, and in the streets 
of the French capital : soldiers attend to pre- 
serve order in the gambling-houses: in short, 

France is a great barrack." 

** # * * # # ## 

" Whether the House of Bourbon is or is not 
to continue to reign over this s^ of people, is 
the same kind of question as whether to-morrow 
it will be sunshine or rain : except indeed that 
the uncertainty of a temper, as well as of a cli- 
mate,' gives our fears, if not the chances, a 

4t 
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leaning to the side of what is disagreeable. One 
tiding, however, strikes every one that has lately 
been in France, and we are more anxious to 
express tiiis than to speculate on probabilities. 
It is, that of all the practicabilities, which atpre^ 
sent offer themselves to that country, the one 
that is most pregnant with its best^hopes and* 
present interests, is the stability of the govern- 
ment of the Bourbons. In England, objections^ 
are urged, -^ and very justly too, —to many 
points of the conduct of the court of France 
since its restoration. Let these objections be 
still urged, for the spirit of opposition is the most 
efficacious principle of improvement. The king,> 
probably might have been better advised ia 
several respects; — but the French. nation ha& 
not moral worth enough in its possession to 
warrant a rational belief^ that any change. made 
by the impulse of popular resistance, would not 
be for the worse. The progress of amendment 
must be great from the point of its present con^ 
dition, before any good can be expected for 
France from the influence of what is England^^ 
best security as well as chief glory, — the public 
s&ntiment.:. . . .. • . . :' 

, "When we deprecate the inqmlse of populair. 
resistance,.- as^ more likely to. urge. Frenchmen 
into disgrace and despotism,- than to caiiy them 
forward, towards thp. perfection of gov^ument^ 
we j»ust^ mot be understood :as leyeu bc^l^fiE 
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disapprobation against any symptom of vigilance 
and independent honest dissent, which they may 
now or hereafter shew. What we earnestly hc^ 
to see averted, is one of those great tumultuous 
national movements, that give to the machine of 
the .state as great an impetus in its inferior as in 
its noUe parts ; which urge it onward in a blind 
course, with a crushing weight, raising a dust to 
fill the eyes when clear vision is most necessary. 
The influence of acrutiny and disapprobation, 
exercised within certain legal limits, and by 
regular means, is of a very opposite nature; . 
and when France displays more of this fruit of a 
cultivated mind, we shall have less reason to fear 
the springing up of her mid oats. It surely 
ought not to be, for a moment, lost sight of, in 
estimating the value of the government of the ^ 
Bourbonsi^in its new shape, that it not only the- 
oretically provides for the exercise of a constitu- 
tional opposition, but that, in point of fact, a 
very active opposition to the measures of the 
court exists under it : an opposition which, in 
the: days of Buonaparte, durst not have raised thef 
point of its finger: an opposition which, pro- 
tected as it is by the fences of law, and actually 
established in its exercise, is fully competent to 
gain for France in time every concession that isr 
due to the rights of man. If it fail to do this, 
it must be through the baseness of the people : we 
know not whether the court is to be severely 

II 
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blsimed for having the usual tendencies of j^ower. 
Louis XVIIL seems to have given quite as 
much 'as was insisted upon, and probably he 
might have given lei?s, and yet seated himself on 
his throne. We ha^ every reason then to say 
of him, that he entertains as liberal notions on 
these subjects as a monarch can be expected to 
entertain, and we beKeve that those who know 
him best are most inclined to praise him on this 
ground. But all that the independence of subjects 
requires, is not fairly to be expected to emanate 
from a king ; and when a people are fiiU of w&dp 
jarring, and unjust sentiments and demands^ 
honeirty itself startles at whatever appears cal- 
culated to increase the force of se baleful an bu 
fluence. The arguments of the n^en of the old 
school who surrounded the person of Louis, when 
he relumed to France, were strengthened by the 
state of the people of France : the recoUeotiott 
of the manner in which they fonnerly abused 
liberty, could not but be freshened in his mind 
by the undignified and unprincipled temper i» ^ 
which he found them : and with the ccHisoiousi- 
ness that he was bringing them freedom itsdf in 
comparison with the government of Buonaparte, 
h it uolikely that he should consider hims^ aa :■ 
acting solely fbr the good of his people ki those 
very points of his conduct, which have beesi 
considered by us as evincing the hereditary taint 
of deiqp<^ principles 1^^ 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE air of t^e French females, it must be 
acknowledged, is full of a certain species of 
witchery; but it is strongly marked by man- 
neirisnu Itfi'secret seems to lie in making the* 
external woman exclusively display the pecu- 
liarities of her sex } her looks, her turns, her 
whole manner of speaking and acting is sexual# 
The distinction between male and female is 
never for a moment lost sight of by either. In 
England it frequently happens, that a gentlemai^ 
t<x some time addresses a lady in a way, that 
would lea^ a person who should only hear the 
observations, but not see to whom they were 
directed, perfectly ignorant whether the conver- 
sation were held with a man or a woman. But 
this could scarcely ever happen in France ; the 
taurnwe of the phrase, when a woman is spoken 
to, cannot be mistaken : it i& modelled according 
tocher peculiar instincts, charmi^ and weaknesses^ . 
and so is the carriage of him who speaks to Her. 
In this consists the politeness of the French ^to 
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the softer sex, of which they boast; but the 
question is, whether it does not imply a stooping 
to, instead of a raising towards ? Can women 
have any thing given them in tke shape of de-» 
ference that can atone for the loss of equality ? 
Is it humouring they are fond of? We humour 
a child, and spoil it by so doing ; we humour 
the sick and the weak ; we humour eccentricity 
and folly ; but we never humour sound sense 
and propriety. The first instance of humouring 
had very unlucky consequences. 

^' Would thoa hadst hearkened to my words, and staid 
With me, as I besought thee, when that strange 
^Desire of wandering this unhappy mom, 
I know not whence, possess*d thee ; we had then 
. Aemain'd still happy ; not, as now, despojl'd 
Of all our good ; shamed* naked, miserable.*' 

Paradise Lostf book IX» 

1 

The women of Paris are entirely creatures of 
management and manner: — the chief business 
of society is left to them to transai^ A trades- 
man entrusts the concerns of his shop to his 
wife, — a gentleman asks no guests to his house 
but with her permission. There is everywhere 
an affectation of placing every thing at the dis- 
cretion and disposal of the females, — but it is 
still evident, that their empire is granted to their 
weakness, and they are thus taught tQ make a 
parade of their sexual peculiarities, that they 
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rtiky gkin p&thperiiig and indulgence at the 4X* 
perick of their Irespectability. They are raised 
above thfeir helpm&tei^, as Itli^n and women raii^e 
children Oti higft chslirs, ahd help the young 
folks fiM to pudding. In this very preference 
thei^ k iti insult $ but thiere is wonse d^ad^- 
tion^ in the employment to which thfey are put 
They fikre taUght to make tile most of their in- 
fluence as W6irien> in order to gain for themselves 
and thOs6 cdttnectfed With them, the mercenary 
ends which arise otit of the compiptitiond, hazarda, 
desires, and necessities of daily life. The bad 
effect of this Oft tlie delicacy of their minds, re- 
quires no e5q)osure, and their artificial, active, 
adroit, and intriguing habits, have, in fact, given 
to their physiognomies and manner, &n acute, 
watching, attacking sort Of air, which, hoW6Ver 
powerful it may be in its way,, is not the power 
which most properly belongs- to woman, or that 
most exquisitely becomes her in its exercise. 

The system of educating and training young 
women m BVance, is open to the most serious 
bt:]9ectiohs. Girls, in respectable life, are placed, 
as they grow up, under a strict surveillance: 
th6y are never entrusted beyond the eye of the 
mother or gbvemess. If they are permitted to 
pay a visit to a female friend of the family, the 
hostess is senile shfe incurs the heaviest re- 
sponsibility. The youthful guest must hot sleep 
beyond the immediate siiperintenclanc^ of her 



^ntertaifle^ ; a bed is madi^ up for h^r ip the 
cabinet of th^ lady of the hous^. She mus^ 
not dance but with thip partner s^ect^d by heif 
friends ; she must not sit down i^th her partner 
ailer she has danced : — in short, strictness ^n^ 
guardianship are the substitutes for formatioq 
of character, and, without paying auy regard to 
the mind, the body is pampered and preserved 
for the acGomplishmient of the future views ^f 
a mercenary and cold ^thority, that looks bu^ 
to sordid interests, and is ceMrel,es$ of virtue m^ 
ofbappmess. 

This degrading system of watch aqd ward, 
is absolutely necessary according to the habits 
^ Paris, for they are directly Jevejled gainst 
whatever would warrant confidence in the sense 
of intl^grity and honour in the you^g female 
jmxid. Mothers will nat> inde.ed, i^nst^ruct theif* 
daught^^ to intrigue after thpy are iparried, -^ 
and th^y will not, probablyi talk of th-eir own 
Ucie^utious indulgences before th,eir daughters ; 
but their conversation with their jgrjtimates, in 
the heiaring of their childri&n^ i^ sufficiently in- 
structiye ^that connubial constancy i^ in little 
estimation, and le^ practia^. Such a lady> they, 
will say, speakii^ of one who hfas a husband and 
children, is not now/op terms wth tfuit genUe- 
mm — ^laf afl^r is over long figo : — it is now 

Monsieur — . — . 

^ ■ ■ • I" 
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are less universal at present than they werd 
before the revolution ; but, I believe, it is doing 
£d injustice to the state of French morals to say, 
that they now constitute the majority* of casesr 
of conduct after wedlock in the genteel circles 
of Paris, Before the revolution a case of post- 
nuptial chastity in these circles was scarcely 
known and never expected. At present, the 
indulgence is managed With no needless display 
of indecency, but it is perfectly well understood, 
both bj the husband and society, and the in- 
dulging party is not severely treated by either. 
^ It is not thought an insult, in Paris, if a man, 
sitting down by a married lady, immediately 
commences making love to her. His language 
is divested of all unnecessary explicitness ; but 
it, has a sufficiently palpable tendency to t^e last 
favour that a woman can grant. It is, in fact, 
a mere matter of course almost, to address a 
French married lady in those terms of gallantry, 
which, in England, are employed to females 
whose persons are still disposable. The woman 
to whom they are directed may not be inclined 
^to listen to them, — she may be engaged at the 
moment,^ or the application may be disagreeable; 
•— but she never thinks of resenting the applica- , 
. tion as offensive. — In short, a husband here 
cannot rationally calculate on his wife's fidelity, 
and I believe, very seldom does. If the parties^^ 
qfier marriage, feel themselves very much at* 

9 
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\ tached to each other, their reciprocal fidelity is 
secured by a mutual pledge on honoui^ which 
is added to the compact made at the altar, aa 
an extra obUgation, not necessarily include*4n 
the original engagement* * 

In Paris, it is the regular business of parents 
to marry their children ; the idea of the latter 
conducting so serious an giiair for themselves, 
would shock every father and mother in that 
capital. For this purpose, they announce ev^ry 
where what portion they can afibrd to their son 
or daughter, and, without hesitation^,- enquire 
of all persons whom they know, of whose pro- 
geny a match may be made, what portions they 
intend to give with their children. The most 
incessant attention is bestowed on this grand 
affair, and a Parisian mother devotes ^_^a degree 
of industry, dexterity, and frequently artifice, 
to effectifig the settlement of her children in 
the world, which no woman but a French wo- 
man could display, and which reflect much 
credit on her talents, although the view taken 
of the real interests of those for whom she coUi^ 
cems herself is far from a judicious one. 

The sole object to which they direct thfir 
efibrts is, to accomplish a match which may be 
advantageous to their child in worldly matters 
— namely, in point of fortune or connections* 
As these are things which have no sort of con- 
nection with inclination on either side, it some- 
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times happens that a marriage is agreed uJ)on 
liet^eH the parents for some years* before the 
girPs age will permit it to be constitnmated. A 
fbttttg lady of the highest rank, whose niq)tial» 
took place ^en I was in Pkris, had been accus- 
tolteed (b say to her governiBs^ who was an 
ErigKt*hwotnati -^ « They tell me I am to be 
liGi^med kt fifteeti : I wish I knew to whom ; --^ 
1 dare say t idhftll like him, — don't you think I 
ijiall ?** Gitlish^ding prompts this anticipa- 
Iteh of ^atisfacliOTi^tJie awflil contlraet for lifi? 
h hailfed for too better ireason than that it affords 
api-ospettt of leaping from ^ the irksome re- 
iftf£ifts th9tt 'ifli^ beeto already described, ^-^ the 
fedinmands of the pareiits are signified and 
ttjeyed, and two persons come together whom 
*i6 ifflptilse oftSieir own has brought together, 
wlio feari hpve no well-founded confidence in 
feach other, and whose minds are prepared before 
hkftd to give ready access to levity and inordi^^ 
tiftte de^res. 

After iris^rriage, the wife, young, and unin^ 
sli^B^rted in morals and duti^, is at once eman^ 
cipated frcto a Stete of severe restraint, and 
(4tltig^d into one of licentious liberty and linna- 
tttrai power, i— of which a few of the features 
af e, 4 luicurioiis Boudoir, full of couches and 
«titiates, i^ separate bed rooms, -^ a lover in 
^very visitor, land the customs of society op- 
pc»ed 'to cnidty to lovers. It is needless tp^ 
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deduce cotjisequettces from these, — their exist* 
ence is sufficiently informing. 

The system of married life in France, is one by 
whidi the lady enjoys a sort of aiifficial autho# 
rity and influence, raising her to appearance 
much above the cMms of her sex and relation^ 
ship, but existing )at the 6xpence of that cordial 
communication, and heartfelt disinterested de^ 
ferience, which distinguish unions founded on § 
more judicious basis than thamftiich I have been 
describing. She is installed in various prero«- 
gatives that look flattering and desirable, but 
th^y are chiefly favourable to "^Iflk^^hBirgd^ <£ 
functiotis from which a true rei^)ect'Mr her sex, 
cherished "by thie inen, would entirely preserve 
her, atid t^ enjoyment of gratifications whidi 
a propet self-respect on her own part would pr^ 
hibit her from partaking. 

The chief emblem and representsrtion of tJiis 
condition of married women is the Boudoir, it 
is a temple of separation and luxury. It fee- 
longs to the wife exdusively .; the husband hs» 
neither property in it, nor power over it. If 
she were suspected of having a lov^ concealed 
within its mysterious enclosure, that enclosure^ 
nevertheless, must not be violated. What I 
mean is, that such is the rule of good miHfm^^ te 
France, and the man who disregards it is annobjedt 
of the general didik^ and disgoist <>f both ^e^^s. : 
Tlte Boudoir is the apartment, as I have 'beft^fc 
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observedi that is most commonly complete in its 
elegance. The nursery for the children in the 
houses of families of rank, contrary to the 
custom of England, is neglected, and cramnied 
into some inconvenient corner, but the Boudoir 
for the mother, is rich in couches, in statues, 
in paintings, and flowers. It is a retreat in 
which Venus might be happy to recline, and is, 

f* i every respect, calculated to inspire the sen- 
ments which bdong to the devotion in which 
that goddess delights. 

One effect of what I have been describing is^ 
that, amidst this general profligacy, the grosser 
features of vice are not frequently seen. A 
woman who swerves from her se^'s point of 
honour in England, is aware that she has com- 
mitted an unpardonable offence, and the coarse- 
ness of depravity ensues from the very con- 
sciousness of the enormity of her qrime. But 
it is very different in France. A female tljere 
who iias committed adultery, regards herself, 
and is r^arded by others, as not more culpable 
than if she were a little too ejctravagant, or 
too addicted to play, or too, fond of going 
from home. Her mind, therefore, experiences 
little, if ^ny alteration, in consequence of the 
violation of her person : —it is but little, or rather 
not at all, worse than it was before. It must be 
admitted, that this is a better state of disposition 
and feeling than usually exists in union with a 
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disregard of chastity in England, but how worth- 
less is it as a general standard of the female 
heart, — and is it not infinitely better to meet 
with instances of gross depravity, as disgusting 
exceptions to the general purity, than to find 
purity no where, and every where a dissoluteness, - 
insulting and confounding virtue by assuming 
the air of decency ? 

This leads me again to notice what I h^e 
before referred to — namely, the boast of me 
French, that the appearance of vice in Paris is 
not so odious as in London. If it be allowed 
them that their wickedness is not so deformed, 
yet if their virtue be not so fair, the worst stigma 
will remain with them. Where women commit 
adultery, and are allowed to continue in good 
society, the common prostitutes will not in their 
behaviour shew themselves at variance with the 
observan ces of good society. Why should they ? 
The crowd of unfortunate females in the lob- 
bies and boxes of the English theatres, forming, 
as it certainly does, a display offensive to de- 
cency, is adduced sometimes as a contrast dis- 
graceful to the nation, against the decorum of 
behaviour which profligacy preserves in the pub- 
lic places of Paris. Be it observed, however, 
that no one attempts to say, that there is a less * 
amount of profligacy collected together in the 
latter assemblies ; — but it assimilate sitself more 
to the general manners, it lives on an easier and 
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ntore cdmmimicable footing widi all axoand iU 
Now the truth is, that, for all the intferertsof 
virtue, this is the most fatal public sympix)m of 
the two. The crffensive show in our theatres 
is highly disgraceful to the managers who build 
cdHveniehces for this description of perk>ns» 
that they may derive ' a profit from assisting the 
vicious intercourse in question, — but one of its 
most certain effects is to f31 the breast of the 
youthful female, who is not corrupted, with 
horror, and to strengthen it against every seduc- 
tkm, whidi, by any possilnlity, m^t end in re- 
ducing her to so frightful a ^tate of degradation. 
She sees the votaries of pleasure in an awfWt 
stBibe of deformity 'and abandonment; and if 
ttHe" "Greeks found it efficacious, to confirm their 
young men in hai^s of temperance, to expose 
slaves bdfore them in the brutality to wfaidi 
^kbnfkenness reduces, surely it must be still mote 
admonitory and alarming to a young girl of 4eli. 
caite feelings and refined manners, to see her own 
sex exposed, in loathsomeness and misery, to the 
insolence and coarseness of the other. 

The dangerous seduction is in Paris, — where 
the harlot sits beside the girl of virtue, pretty, 
demure, attentive to the play, and coquetting 
with the surrounding beaux. The young lady 
isf sensible that this woman does little more 
than her mamma does, and she sees no difference 
m 4heir caerriage. The men behave Jdike re* 
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spectfuUy to both j they are both, then, entirely 
on an equality to the eye, and pretty nearly sa 
to the understandings 

It is, I repeat, most essential to the preserve 
ation of virtue, that the distinction between it 
and vice should be strongly marked. It certainly 
is not so in France : they unite with each other ;. 
and U^s is an union which must be entirely at 
the expence of the best party to it, and, at the 
same time, promote the extension, without le^ 
sening the mischiefs, of the worst. In a couq^ ^ 
try where the most respectable tradesmen's wiv^ 
will put obscene prints into the hands of ihek 
CTOtomers, —- where the insignia of filth and 
wickedness are every where displayed, — where 
licenttoKS conversation prevails at every tal^ 
-^ and the young married woman who is with, 
out 1^ panunour, is an exception to the general 
cuiSitom, t— ^^ must not hear a word of its refine- 
ment or of its delicacy. 

However lenient society may be to the vicK 
lator of the marriage bed, it is very resentful 
agains* those girls who marry wiliiout their 
parents' consent : — A blind deference to their 
airthority is demanded, and it is observable, that . 
this unqualified obedience, which some labonv ^ 
to represent as a binding duty, from which no; 
circumstances can relieve, is chiefly inculcated < 
and practised in the more imperfect conditions ^ 
of . society. The precepts that enforce it arei 
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tDO> ofben the result of an interested, tyrannical^ 
disposition, which would justify its own bad pas- 
sions, by assuming a right to be founded in 
oi^ture and religion, which is not countenanced 
by either. 

. t The influence of females is employed with- 
out scruple, as I have said on every occasion 
where profit is to be derived from, it. An Eng- 
cUsh lady, who had been resident for some time in 
&Paris, was called upon one morning pretty early, 
by a Parisian female acquaintance. The latter 
^requested her foreign friend to bestow more 
than common attention that day on the business 
of the toilette, and, without explaining the 

' motive of the request, withdrew, saying, she 
w<mld call again in an, hour. She. did so, 
bringing another Frenchwoman with her. My 
countr3rwoman, at their united request, went 
out with them in their carriage, and they 
drove to the hotel of a judge. The three ladies 
presented themselves before this administrator 
of the laws ; and one of the Parisians, with much 
volubility of representation, and in a pathetic 
touching manner, which was meant to be irre^ 
sistible, laid before him her statement of a case 
in which her family was interested, which was 
soon to C0me before him in his official capacity ! 

;,^e two accompanying females were to swell 
ike amount of the attack, and they had been 
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seietted because they Were tn possessiftn of a 
considerable proportion of personal charmg# 

A Countess, whose husband and children had 
been much injured by the Revolution, and who 
had again suffered by the destruction of the 
government of Buonaparte, one day, when I was 
in Paris, said to a young English lady who be- 
longed to a party of visitors to that capital, -^ 
« Ah, had we but a handsome Englishwoman, to 
go and entreat the Duke de Berri, our son Wbuld 
be sure of an appointment!" 

These soliciting females are not easily rebuffed. 
They repeat their applications, day after day, if 
not successftd at first : they will take no denial ; 
— charms, tears, hysterics, nay convulisions, are 
aU employed, if necessary, - and Uttle degra- 
dation of character is supposed to be sustained, ' 
whatever the price may be that is paid for the 
accomplishment of what is desired. 

The latitude which the conversation of females 
takes in Paris, is rather startling to those Who 
are unaccustomed to it : — but it certainly does 
not indicate there, what it would imUcate in 
England. I have already said, that in that'city^ 
the action itself is only thought of iihportance^^^^ 
what is merely a matter of feeling; or is nothilig 
more than a tendency, is but little rlJ^arded <me 
way or other, amongst the society which I am 
describing* A Frenchwoman does not thmE^,; 
^at she is at all transgressing the decorum of 
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her aex/'by leoturitg i^ young mm tiot^ accus- 
tomed to Paris, on all the auares md seductions 
of that dangerous capitalf specifying with much 
pliunness what he i^hould avcwid, in qrder that 
there may be no mistake. The language of 
gallantry to unmarried ftrmalfeSf when it can be 
preferred, is unmeaning, r— to married ones, to 
whom it is much more commonly addr^si^ed, it 
is always full of meaning* . The Parisian ladies 
are not inclined to quarrel with words* and a 
coarseness of allusion prevails in mixed G(mveri> 
sation, which, like many other qualities in F^s, 
is strangely opposed to its boasts of refinement* 
; A loyal Parisian told me, in the fulness of his 
hearty and ia his wife's presence^ that he had 
been rendered a happy man by the King's re^ 

turn, -"^ Madame r- was in the family-way, 

and she had never been so before, though they 
had been married eight years ! 

The French ladies dress very expensively : 
-^we have been accustomed to hear of the 
opulence and extravagance of the English, from 
all the world ) «but really there appear no signs 
of poverty in Paris, tod with reference to the 
particular just mentioned, I think the French 
belles try the good nature and liberality of their 
husbands, even more than ours. Nor are the 
articles of their dresi| such as are procured at a 
comparatively small price in France, however 
dear they might be in England : a dashing petite 
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$naitresse of the French , capital, is as an^ous to 
enhance the value of what she wears, by a selec- 
tion of what is most difficult to be procured, as 
the lady of a London citizen, or British noble* 
man can be. 

In conclusion lei me again bear testimony to 
the powerful effect which a Frenchwoman's 
manners have : — whatever estimate may be 
formed, on reflection, of the value of her gene- 
ral character, she will ever be felt by the 
majority, when present, to be a creature of 
fascination. 

An old French clergyman, who had been 
many years an emigrant in England, returned 
to Paris on the restoration of the Bourbons, to 
pay a short visit to one or two valued friends* 
He entertained the most horrible notions of the 
place; — the men he said, were even degene- 
rated from the time of the revolution, — they 
had become devils, — every thing was altered 
for the worse, — but at the end of every sen- 
tence of sweeping condemnation, one exception 
was always made in these words: — ^^maisles 
Jemimes, — Ah, il faut avouer qu^eUes sont ires 
seduissantes.** 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



THE driver of a cabriolet told me that his 
horse was a Cossack : he said, " these 
Cossacks got a very bad name, — but, for my 
part, I think they were of great service to Paris* 
They would give us five francs to drive them f6 
the PAlais Royal, and in one hour, I once made 
thirty francs by them. They sold us their horsed 
for a bottle of brandy each, -^ and sacre Dieu, 
how fond they were of brandy!" AhothfeP 
driver, whose horse was restive, and compelled 
us to alight after nearly overturning us,— ex- 
claimed, sacre Cossack ! — and assured us that 
the vice of the animal was to*t)er llraced toTiis • 
having been among these irrqgijflars. The 
postillion on the road from Diepj^e to Roueri,'^ 
with a siniflar exclamation a( saxre Cossackj 
against one of his horses, bestowied trpoh it i' 
number of blows, seemingly f6r no other r^asBfti^* 
litit to revenge the cause of France, • ' • ' ' ' - 
It would seem, from this, that lite C&ssafcks' 
have left as many horses behind them ia France, 
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as they have robbed from French individuals: 
and probably it may be the case, generally, that 
they have done as much service to some, as they 
have done harm to others in that country. 
This, however, does not lessen the sufferings of 
those, who received all the damage and none of 
the recompence. But it sometimes happened, 
that the same individual was the object of both. 
Thus the brother of a French gentleman, with 
whom I am acquainted, had a fine horse, which~ 
they were about to steal, when they said th*y 
would let him retain itj if he would give them 
thirty francs : — he did so, and they took his 
horse and the money too ! From another party^ 
however, he afterwards bought a most excellent 
horse for twenty francs ! . ^ 

The shop-keepers of the Palais Rpyal, have 
many of them made fortunes by the Cossacks;, 
They seemed to have spent their money much in 
the spirit, and after the manner of English sailors. 
They would call for a bottle of eau de Cologne,^ 
give a five-franc piece for it, and pour the whole^ 
over their greasy heads: all the old-&shioned 
ieweixy, reZJ. of ^ perftae^ that haH, 
been kept for years, and damaged goodfii of every 
djpscription, were brought out for the Cossp^clc- 
market. Their appetites were too shaip,; and 
their taste too coarse, to .permit them to ^tand; 
OB^tl^e quality of their purchases. 

«-^ '•■ ^ ■* ' » • *- - Mk . ^ ■ >■' . • , • . - . . J ' •• ■ « 
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■ But this thbughttessness, Mrhich they eviricei 
in ap^nding, and the quantity of money which 
they did spend, tell but too plainly hew they got 
their richeiS. They must have been the fniit of 
rapine and plunder the most horrible to those 
who were their victims. Thus it has been the 
^e of Paris, which must be deemed the chiefly 
^ilty city of France, not only to be spared suf. 
fering, but even to derive benefit, instead of 
punishment, from the. events of the war. The 
'man who shewed me the abbey of St. Germain, 
spoke of their atrocities with a shudder ; and a 
Russiah offifcer, with whom I travelled from 
NewTiaveii to Rouen, admitted that they must 
have cottimitted great devastations. The natuife 
of the service in which alone they are useful, 
makfes it imposisiMe that f hey should be con- 
irouled and superintended so as to restrain the 
natural greediness and ^avageness of barbariaiis. 
•-— They were sent out alone, or only with a 
companion, to prowl about the country, andit is 
in this sort of employment that their quickness 
and sagadty, ^nd natural powers^ as distinct 
'from' acqiiirements, — (which in fact acquire- 
ments lessen) —are of great use, and are sig- 
nally D^nifested. Helre too they shew much 
' courage, which they do not in regular %ht- - 
• ing. On this scouring service a single Cos- 
sack will charge several enemies, and by his 
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dexterity at least succeed in getting away from 
them*. , ' 

They are very superstitious: they will not 
rob the dead-^but for those who yet breathy 
they have no compunction j—- so they ride ovey 
the field of battle and drop theiir pike on the 
bodies strewed about. If any moticMi tak0fe 
place, they strip the body instantly, — if tbt 
poor wretch's nerves reply not to the pointed 
weapon they pass on. 

Platoff I was told, by the same authority, is a 
man of no talent. He had an officer attache^ 
to his staff who directed every military move- 
ment, — but the order must go through Plato^ 
for the fidelity of the Cossacks depended upon 
that feeling by which they r^arded him as a 
patriarch* He is a man of uninformed mind, 
and simple manners — but of a good disposition. 
•The < eagerness of the English crowds alarmed 

^ him somewhat, but England has made a strong 

. impression on his miild* 

, It is not to . be forgotten that the French 
called^ all the light troops of the Allies Cossacks, 
so that much mischieffdoubtless was laid to 
their, charge, of which they were innocent. 
, The feelings and conduct o^ these, barbarians, 
transplanted from the deepest recesses of Russia, 

-and parading over Europe as victors,— hearing 

. fih^r Qj^me every where pronounced with fe^r, 
and sometimes with admiration — and at lengthy 
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thrown with tibeir pockets fuU^ among th^ lux^ 
unes and elegancies^ and i^ws and vices of 
'.jEfaris-^-^amongst spectacles and engc^ments so 
different from all with which they wire familiar-*- 
>80novel» so tempting, ^-a&rd themes for touch- 
ing reflection. One may follow them in ima- 
giftation through Paris, and fancy the scenes 
tiiattook place: take them to the museums-— 
ihe monuments of art, &o.*— contrast their ig- 
norant wonderment, with the ignorant vanity of 
the French common people :— then follow them 
home to their wild villages — see them about 
to re-enter on scenes and occupations so very 
ecmtrasted to those which they had lately lefl: 
.wthek wives and children meeting them afto- 
iheir lojQg absence t-^But how many were left 
iic^nd^'^and those who returned how altered! 
:May centuries revolve, before such another 
turning*-out of the innermost depths of the wil- 
derness tak^s place^ in. consequence of the terroi*s< 
^nd depredations of an ambitious tyrant. 



A lady observed to me that she never had the 
least fear that the Allies would burn Paris. It 

« 

^as a large and noble city, not a little pl^e Uke 
Moscow! 
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The Parisians reflect much on the pusiUaiii- 
mity of the &apress Louisa. They felt them- 
selves nafe when she remained, — but when she 
left them they gave themselves up for lost* 
They justly ask what she had to fear ? , If she 
had shewn herself on the approach of the Alliss 
she might probably have saved the govemmq||t 
for herself or to her child* She was not at dl 
liked in the French capital ; and the manner 
in which she received Buonaparte's proposal of 
marriage, certainly makes against h^ heart. 
^< And why notV^ said she, abruptly, to Prince 
Mettemich^ who, after much circumlocutioiit 
had just dropped out what he deemed the hoi^- 
rible import of his commission. Her haughtiness 
to those about her formed a great contrast ^tt) 
Josephine's behaviour, who was affiibility axid 
goodness themselves. Buonaparte, feeling Mp 
own origin, and jealous of evay thing connected 
with dignity, was, on the whole, pleased with 
the haughtiness of Maria Louisa — but he somi^ 
times found it ^necessary to check its display* 
** If you are so severe to your attendants as you 
propose to be/* (said he tone day) " whom shall 
we keep around us ?*' The Empress is describeil 
as not pretty — but she had a fine, full perscm 
when she came to Paris, which she lost after 
her very severe lying-in. Oiir newspapers, it 
may |^ recollected, spoke in a very confident 
tone, of the tortures of mind which she felt id 

P 4 
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coiMr^pieBce of the marriage-— but they re^ 
lieved her from the tortures of. i^hild^bearing. 
She suffered that which they relieved her 1a:om, 
and did not suffer what they inflicted. 

.Josephine is never spoken of but with expres- 
sions of regret and love. She got her death 
^■gwag out, contrary to advice and expostu- 
lation; when an eruption was on her body, to 
conduet the King of Prussia round her house 
an4 grounds* the arrangement and furnishing 
of which reflected, the highest honour on her 
taste* ' Her physician said, at once, when he 
saw her after her imprudence, that she was a 
lost woman. Buonaparte always treated her 
with great respect after the divorce : he never 
came back &om his wars without paying her a 
visit, and he always bid her farewell before he 
set out. He used to grasp her arm familiarly, 
aiid say, '^ Come along and shew me your pic- 
tunes/** which request he knew would please 
her. When Maria Loiiisa heard of these calls, 
she manifested great anger and jealousy. 

Josephine had suffered much from Buona- 
parte's ill temper, kindled in consequence of 
her remonstrances against his violent measures. 
At last the courage of goodness, which she long 
maintained, gave way, and she became afraid 
to speak to him. The murder of the Duke 
d^Enghien grieved her to the soul, but the do- 
mestic and political tyrant had in his face, at 



this awfiil period, what prevented the medi^Hid^''^ 
from making any attempt to save the victim. ' — ^ 

Takna, the actor, was a great favourite with 
Buonaparte, and -was often called to read pieces ' 
to the Imperial court, before they were performed 
at tlie theatre. A short time before the divorce, • 
he selected a piece, translated from the Engliiili^^ 
in which the separation of a married toupte- 
formed the principal incident. None cflf ' tlw^ 
courtiers then knew what was brewing. The ^ 
Empress Josephine was observed to %eep vciy' * 
much, and Buonaparte, after* listening fof W ■ 
while impatiently, rose and shut the door which 
opened to the outer room in which the company * 
sat, who were thus, to their great surprize, 
prevented from hearing. The whole piece how- ^ 
ever was read, and when it was finished, the 
Emperor forbade its public performandfe. 

It is affecting to hear the Parisians datii!^ all ' 
Buonaparte's misfortunes from the day of liis- 
divorce, — and it happens, to support their no- 
tion, that the Allies entered Paris on the anni* 
versary of his second marriage, four years after 
its celebration, 

Buonaparte seldom or never shewed gaiety ; 
only one gentleman, an artist, was accustomed ^ 
to make him laugh. To him he shewed the 
King of Rome, and, with a fatherly .exultation, 
exposed the child's limbs, which were stout and 
well shaped. On this occasion he gave his son 
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wiae strong cofibe, and when the nurse exposta* 
lated, saying it would keep the infant from sleep, 
r— he replied, " well what of that? I am often 
keptjrom sleep !'* 

Whenever he met with iU fortune in his enter- 

jxrises, the English residents in Paris were pretty 

JKHI^^ I of an order to quit, which, by a little ma^ 

V jV^ ^agement, they generally contrived to evade» 

tnit which the 'Emperor's petulance always caused 

Iiim to issue. Those employed to execute it» 

seemed to ^gard it as a mere ebullition of ill 

Jiuniour, and did not do their duty very strictly. 

Could this be a great man ? 

Qn the day when the allies were fighting be- 
llind Montmartre, agents of the police were 
placed in every comer, to affirm that the King 
pf Prussia was taken prisoner, that the allies had 
capitulated, and other falsehoods of a similar 
nature. 

. The greatest praise is given by all parties to 
the conduct of the allies. Their behaviour is 
allowed to have been admirable when they were 

in possession of the capital. 

Talleyrand had long before this event been 
an object of Buonaparte's hatred and suspicion : 
this the former well knew, and conducted him*- 
self in his delicate situation with the policy and 
dexterity for which he is famous. He knew that 
)us house was full of spies ; he knew that he had 
]pM;^;a> servant on whose fidelity he x:ould rely : 
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^—the police were most probably in cotrespon- 
dence with every human being whom he em-» 
ployed, — yet under these circumstances, so 
horrible to think of, he shewed no signs of em- 
barrassment or uneasiness* When the emperor's 
victories were announced in the public joumakj^ 
Talleyrand took care to express his pleasure J^*.*^ 
the news, when the greatest number of domestidn 'V^ 
g^ere present during the dinner. But his seK- 
command was chiefly shewn on the trying occa- 
sion of the ostentatious insult offered him by 
Buonaparte.— Without having received any no» 
tice of his dismission, he found his place, as a 
great state officer, near the person of the Emjpe- 
ror, occupied by another, who outfaced him as 
he entered a crowded levee-room to officiate in 
his usual duty. The whole of the assembly 
preserved a strict silence, — and the general ey6 
was fixed on TaUeyrand. He did not change a 
feature — not a shade of colour deepened in his 
face. He took his place in the circle with an 
easy cheerfulness, and paid his respects to his 
sovereign with much grace and readiness. 

Talleyrand's expostulations on the subject of 
Spain certainly caused his disgrace. After the 
quarrel Buonaparte took every opportunity of 
expressing his hatred of his disagreeable adviser. 
He seemed to suspect and fear that so much oi^ 
fended ability would one day or other woiic him 
mi^chie^ On a particular occasion^ in presenefe 
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of his marshals and ministers, he flew into a 
violent passion with Talleyrand, who had been 
repeating his remonstrances. He used the word 
traitor ; Talleyrand smiled, bowed, and turned 
pale. He went on in a strain of abuse till he 
was breathless, and then rushed out of the room 
into his closet ; but he instantly returned, and in 
a lower and calmer tone, which, however, indi- 
cated deep agitation, he said, — " I have returned, ; 
because I omitted to mention that I have b^ri 
much indebted to you. Prince of Beneverito. 
Xoyou, probably, more than to any other now 
pFesent. I wished to declare this :— ^tbe reit 
^remains as I have said !'* With these words thfe 
'pmperor again hastily left the stiiring assembl^' 
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THE French are certainly a dramatic peopleii 
They want nothing fidse or meretricious »r 
aUurementfli, to give attractions to: their theatres* 
The play is always sufficient to fill their housei^ 
imd to interest the audiences^ and that<:without 
any sacrifice of propriety to stage effect, or mtf 
insult to truth and public feeling by the false- 
hoods of managerial pufiing. The simple re* 
spectable look of a French play-bill, which con- 
tains a mere announcement of the entertain* 
ments and of the performers' names, is perhaps 
the only thing in Paris calculated to make an 
Englishman blush for the opposite practice of 
his country. It is a mortifying contrast to the 
impudent quackeries and lying pretensions, 
which, in all the varieties of a large and small 
letter, are blazoned on the hand*bills of our two 
national theatres. 

The French theatre, as it is by distinction 
called, is sacredly devoted to fhe highest class of 
the drama : the profanation of beasts and paQ» 
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tomimes, is not permitted to insult the dassical 
presence of their best writers, and even th^ 
^aces.of singing are thought inconsistent with 
the dignity of this temple dedicated to the legi- 
timate drama. 

^ It surprises an Englishman to see this volatile 
people listening in profound silence, and appa- 
r(^ntly, without an exertion of patience, to long 
diiU speeches, kept up between two performers, 
with the regular alternation of a debate in Plar<^ 
liament» and totally unrelieved by procei^ioM, 
by changes of scenery, or even by brilliant 
d|*4^es. The actors aod actresses dress with a 
strict regard to accuracy j the most industrious 
investigations are made, with the assistance of 
the learned members of the Institute, into tbq 
habits ^nd manners of the period and people ' 
concerned in the play, --^ and on this basis of ^ 
truth its decorations are got up knd its arrange- "^ 
ments made. But not a thought is wasted on 
what is so essential to the popularity of a repre^ . 
sentation in England, ^^ glitter, and show, and : i 
pQmp# If they arise from a regard to facts and 
proprieties, well and good ; — if not, the audi* ^ 
ence do not resent their omission. The hard- j 
ware brilliancy of Mr. Kemble's helmet and. 
shield in Coriolanus, ^would excite the laughter 
an4 hooting ofjthejudicipus critics of Paris. ^ 

Thejreare {seldom more than two performe?*:^ 

c^^ Fyewcl^ ist^gef atoae.tii»^ 

9 



know that the unities^ of time and place ktia 
strictly observedj-^-and the scenery, though 
classically designed, and admirably adjusted, has 
but little variety or brilliancy of appearance. 
(Of course the opera is excepted from this re-^ 
miark)^ — The necessity of some of these seve* 
ritiesof decorum may be disputed, but it wiH^ 
not be denied that they fairly try thfe sterlingness 
of the dramatic taste of the people; and the 
result proves it to be very superior to that of the 
English at present, debauched as the latter has 
been by greedy and ignorant theatrical manage!- 
ment, protected in its foUy and rapacity by an 
abused and unjust monopoly* 

rEven in their minor theatres, where smaH - 
operas and melo-dramas are performed, ifbe|!msi« ^ 
ness of the stage is conducted with a praise* 
worthy discretion, and confident reliance on the 
true dramatic feeling of the au^ence. There 
is no hal^rice at any of these places of amuse- ' 
ment : there are no accommodations for prosti- 
tiition tet out by the managers: they do not 
shiare the profession and profits of those wlw 1 
•keep the brothels of the Palais Royalt-^th^ 1 
business is the drama, ^nd to its perfbrminfe^^ * 
they confine themselves. Thus their hbiises aife ' • 
not laitger than siiflScient to supply t!he le^i' ' 
timate detotad of the public for this species <iP- ' 
aittiaftfemenft; they fill regularly with the coiii- 
meftdwntot <rfthe entdrtainite^^ aiid th^ p^J'^<^ 
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mit each person who pays for his admission^ to 
derive the stipulated enjoyment of hearing and 
seeing. 

The general style ^of French acting in comedy 
is excellent : — in tragedy it is bad. In the 
latter it partakes of the fault of their serious 
poetry, which fails into the mistake of consider- 
ing nature, in its common shape and garb, unfit 
fcr lofty celebration, and therefore subjects it to 
a drilling and dressing which leave it without es« 
sence, without resemblances to afiect, or strength 
to overpower. It was pretty accurately observed 
to me by-one of my own countrymen, whom I 
accidentally sat next to one evening, in the 
]^nch theatre, that the English commit a similar 
fault in their comedy: — it must be admitted 
that the general practice at present on our stage, 
is to over-act as well as to over-create parts of 
humour and levity. 

Talma, it is weU known, is the great tragic 
performer of the French stage, and it has no 
other that is even tolerable. I had been taught 
to expect from him an artificial violent mantfer, 
•— a recitative tone of speaking, *— and a figure 
by no means elegant or striking. I found this 
description correct in its particulars ; — but, as 
very often happens, the tout ensemble was ex- 
tremely difierent from that which the accurate 
account I had received caused me to anticipate. 
Upon the whole, he appeared to me a much 
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better actar than I expected^ but the praise due 
to his powers must not be permitted to throw out 
a sanction or apology for the badness of his 
taste, in adopting that most atrocious style of 
performing in tragedy and the serious drama> 
which has now established itself on the Parisian 
$tage. 

. Talma is the leader of that style ; his eminent 
example has diffiised it through all the theatres,* 
large and small \ we have its tawdriness and 
bombast, at second hand» from all the under^- 
lings that appear in the melo-dramas at the Gait6 
and at Franconi's, -^ tod horrible is the efiect of 
that which is bad in itself, and which not even 
a master can recommend to the taste that. is 
guided by pure and true feeling, — when it is 
thus given as copies by dunces. The rfyle of 
acting in question, classes itself with such an 
accomplishment as dancing. It is as wide of 
nature, and as independent of nature as a test, 
. as this last mentioned exertion of art ; ^ — it would 
therefore be doing it an injustice to try its ex- 
cellence, as a piece of execution, by a reference 
to the expressions of nature. The artist adopts 
another standard, — he purposely contrives com- 
binations that are not to be found in sim|>)e 
nature, and which forward none of its purposes. 
. Talma's principal power is shewn in the re*- 
presentation of the terrible: his features, his 
yoice^ his figure^ and his conceptions^ ,unitf to 



jtpwt^hinx in this respect* I mw him, wamg 
Otjieri parts, in CEdipe, and his acting in the 
befXMSi where the horrible truths offals situataon; 
after aifri^i ting the wretched prince by indistinct 
tdiadQWs .of misery and guilty burst upon his 
bn&wledge as intolerable realities^ wasthetnMt 
awful exhibition I ever witnessed in public. Wje 
Mrtainiy have not an actor on the Ei^Ush stage 
that could have produced so prodigious an elfeet* 
JCeao's bursts come the nearest 1x> iti but they 
involve more of what seems peculiar to aciwgp 
and ihus the spectator is relieved a little iboin 
iheewerpowering sense ofMistress : on the othar 
iuoid^ t)ie indications of Talma's horror tdid 
4|Kniy» were dark, quiets and simple, -—illumi- 
nated only by an occasional glare of ferocity, 
-whicb evidently belonged more to the man: than 
ip. the part, and thus threw into the i^pi^sent- 
.a^oo-an assurance ^f reality, which it would 
iOtherwise have wanted. — On occasions like 
. thi<v .Talma drops entirely his faJbe and stratnad 
manner, and then he appears the greatest actor 
.of :the present day. He has generally a touch 
:iof -vuJgarity in his acting, which ofteU: addS'^to 
^ita strsengthv and is much better than its artifieia}- 

There is no other tragic performer belonging 

to the Parisian stage that merits notice. The 

' m^n' all rant ; the W6tnen all whine. Thi^fe is a 

curious peculiarity belonging to th^pq^ j :|)am^y» 
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$hat theh second-irates imitate/ even to nuim^^iiv 
those who are esteemed at the top of their ^^c«^ 
^sion; Thm Mademoiselle Rauconr^s aifeeted 
tone of pathetic suavity % made all the women 
whimp^ themselves into a mournful smile, «nd 
Monsieur Saint Pris, having tuned his nasal 
Uuster exactly to the pitch and length' of 
Talma's, gave the note to the numerous trite 
beneath him» :t 

The^reputation of regular French comedy is 
wdl support^ at its proper theatre by Monsieur 
i^euiy and Mademoiselle Mars. They are pei^ 
&rmers of that schoof, now called tiie old* one iti 
England, which was impressive fi^om' the Ife^pofc 
of trutib, and not from the violence of c^trHipK 

. The French opera is chiefly distidgUBbedi in 

the eyes^ of an English visitor, by thesplenidouir 

of the scenery of its ballets. The singers aMs 

-not first rate, as every one has helard,' and ^ we 

r4ie€m to have se^ired the best French dancers ib 

^London*' '- - •• - 'y''- :'"-.-':i^^> 

^ The condc 9pera is a d^ightftil plai^ >of 

amusement. It cannot boast df'iniidh'&dt rite 

fiittgers as Miss Stephen; or Mt^fBr^haili, « 

but the performers are almost all ca^it^ 
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* This actress. di^4 lately, !s.Qd.ber.iatennei;it eaus^d the 
^turbance at the Church 6( Saint Roqi^e, of which we have 
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actors and singers above mediocrity* This 
uni^n of powers and general excellence, con- 
duce more to the pleasing efiect of a dramatic 
representation, than one or two instances of the 
highest merit, left unsupported by any thing 
like talent, and exposing to our disgust the 
wretchedness with which they are linked* In 
their comic dramas, . at all their theatres, the 
French are treated with a full muster of good 
performers ; — there is very little halting behind, 
-— :^ach one acts up to the acting of his neighr 
bojur, and to. the vivacity of nature. But the 
national manners of the jpeople in question, fit 
them all to be good comedians. 

'The theatres Varietd and Vaudeville, possess 
three excellent actors, as mimics, drolls, and 
p^nsters, — namely, Brunet, Poitier, and Joly. 
They draw crowded houses every night,, and 
the Parisians talk iff raptures of their pei:* 
fi:>nnances» The favorite exertioa of their 
powers of ridiculing while I was at Paris, was 
the taking off" of the English ; and this they 
managed dexterously, and without any unneces- 
sary display of ill-nature. Collections of the 
jokes of these Gentlemen, are published under 
their respective names, and they are ^under- 
stood to have free licence to introduce what- 
ever may occur to them at the moment. Brunet 
has sometimes incurred the displeasure of Buona- 
parte's government by puns that had too much 
of political point. 
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From a collection entitled " Poitieriana," I 
shall extract a small specimen of the commo- 
dity : ■ — 

** Un homme se trouvant k St. Cloud, disait, 
— Ma foi, j*ai vne tons les villages des eitvirpps 
de Paris, mais je ne trouve rien au monde d* at- 
tackant comme St. Chud (cinque clotis). 

" Jocrisse dit que les lettres qiie Ton prononce 
beaucoup en ete sont celles, L. H.O. (elle a 
chaud). ' 

' «* On lisait une jour, a utie dairiie la tragedie 
dS Bajazet; le ledteiir, apres avoir ndmme les 
personnages, dit: la scene dst a Consian^ihqple. 
Bah ! interrompit la dame, J e lie croyais pas qu^ 
liSeinealMtsiloih. ' "^" 

*^Un iPfan9ais disait a liri Anglais, que si chez 
Itfi pn^ avai£ trduv6 le secret d'aMer's'uf'i'eau^ 
ehez nou6 Vein avait trouve celui d'dll^r dans 
I'aii^. OUi, r^pondit-il, nous sommes prqfbnds^ et 
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CHAPTER XV. 
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^^''IPHIB fdflowing remarks on the schools and 
"'^' literary elstablishments of Paris, are from 

; '^ '"T!Tie statte of education in France has been 

' l&e}y ex^ined in many publications* I found 

^^sbme of those referring solely to the university of 

^ iRatis, objecting to its lectures, and to its want 

of any examinations of the students. Many 

celebrated men still continue to adorn this in- 

^stitution. — The military and polytechnic schools 

are large and magnificent establishments; the 

■ fbrmer intended for the education of young 

$nen of good families in the art of war; the 

latter a seminary in which three hundred young 

men, selected after a rigorous examination from 

the inferior schools, receive an extensive edu- 

cation, in the sciences only, for the space of 

' ^ree jrears. llie learned languages are chiefly 

^ * fkuj^t in the univerdty itself, iii the coDfeg'e of 

France, and in the Prytaneej which is divided 

into the four colleges of Paris, St. Cyr, St. Ger- 



main, and Compiegne. — It was undoubtedly 
the aim of Buonaparte to degrade literature 
and give a superior place to the sciences; How 
happy ought France to feel, that this attack is 
no more! That history, legislation, poetry, and 
criticism may again be allowed to flourish, free 
from the mutilation of their. productions! It 
was in them that Buonaparte saw and felt* the 
enemies of his power and his despotism. He had 

, a,degraded religion and^ slavish prie6tfaoo4^t 
his command ; but he seems to have drelded 
the voice of history, and to have shnink f^m 

. the thjoughts of posterity. He seems ? to, have 
intended . ultimately, to limit , the educatioavcf 
youth to. the maUiematical and physical sciences 
ojoly, .aware that in their studie3 nothing ,wo|tld 
occur to inculcate sentiments of horro;:. -at i the 
despotism with which he hadench^inedt-Ec3u<jej 

. while in I Jthfi perusal of a Greek pr J^Qi^an 
historian, in ;tui:ning over the pages ,of ^Kquq^J^or 
or Tacitus, ^ome thoughts might b^ eljcitQdkby 
the dullest students, and some conclusiqns dr^n, 
not exactly in harmony with the plaii^ of i^ir 
imperial, roaster. . _;:.;/, ;, 

"It IS,. hence that at preset in Frwce,^Jthc 
literary institutiqns dp, not f ival tjieir, .ipJTI^er 
fame, ^and if any pyppfs. we?e wanting* l.fW*^* 

. refer tp tb? l^te.voluniesof tjie literary ^c;la§5 of^ 
.th,? In^titiute., ,.,.1 J ,,. r 

. Q 4 



,f<iThe (e$tabli8hments for education in ' 1l^ 
8cimce3 are upoii the most ma^ifioent K^AtL 
Thft polytechme school is. furnished with a large 
U^H^tdrawiog* school, and meehanicri work^ 
$hop9* i The school of mines is provided miih m 
fupklfidid collection of minerals, which iill b wite 
of five apartments, and with designs and models 
ofth^ most celebrated minesK, and the machinery 
fisad' in thiem.. At the mint, Le Sage lectures 
on Minferalogy^ assisted by an extensive cabinet 
of imiiierals, and many articles (oSTphilo^phicd' 
amsl; chemical apparatus. At the Jardin des 
Haaritte i nine professors give lectures oq Natural 
History, add Chemistry, surrounded by every 
thing iwhkh can enable them to extend theit 
reselux^hea in these sciences. To all these in- 
stitutions, chemical laboratories are attadhied. 

m An elegant building in the Rue de Ik 
Bottcberie^ collects the professors aiid students 
of » Medicine, Surgery, and Anatomy. — The^ 
students have the privilege of attending the 
Hotel Dieu, and the- other hospitals. The 
Ubfary of the Ecdle de Medicine is considerable j 
theatapitheatre, which holds a thousand ^u'dents, 
is magnificent; and the collection of "surgical 
instntfnents,' intiie invention: and manufactui-e of 
whicb the iFrench have led the way, is la)rge and 
splei](did« Twenty professors give lectures iri 
this school, and a designer of morbid |)arfsj attd 
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a nHxkller in wax are attached to it. -^ In a 
sepiu*9ie ^^^blisljtmenit, the Ecole de Phariviadliv 
public instructions are given in chemisitry^ ' 
botwy^ aQd pharmacy ; there is a botanic gardei^/ 
which is opew evecy week day to all ; andMit^. 
also includes a chemical laboratory as well ^iivt\ 
school c^ medicine^ - ' > " < 

" These establifihments, let it be remtoked,; 
subsisted with slight variations before the tfev^ 
lution; since that time they have been undoiibt* 
edly improved by new organizations, and by the ^ 
impiilse which has been given to the pbysicsl 
sciences in general. The salaries are all paid bf 
the government, and they are very moderates '-" 

<* The school of roads and bridges in the Rue • 
de Grenelle, Fauxbourg St.^ Germain, is to bl^ 
considered as an institution for the education of < 
civil engineers ; it receives thirty.^x pupils^ to 
each of whom the government allows ^thirty-five^ 
pounds annually. It has a fine collection ) ^of 
models. Twenty pupils are admitted to study 
at the school of geography. There are aXs!6 
schools of painting, of. architecture, civil and 
navai, and of the veterinary art. There are 
several other estabhshments which are of leM 
importance ; &r the French sometimes tafee «( 
little liberty by bestowing splendid appellatioitil 
on trifling institutions : -*^ thus. I founds that the 
Ecple de P Architecture rurale, was merely ait 






r ^ibpty ritmous cottage, about iialf maiyAieiamBn 
^ tibe il^nere St* Antoine, aiid the>€aid^ 

^K^^ The education in the pro vincei^ m « cdth**' 
mitted to the care of the teachers > in theit^bools 
established by government, of which some in 
the principal cities, as Lyons and Rouen, are 
fiimishedi with museums of paintings, and 
botanic gardens. -— Smaller schools, either public 
or privjtte, are to be found in every considerable 
village. Many of the lower orders of the regular 
clergy, give up a large part of their time to the 
education of the poorer children^ in readi«^, 
writing, and religion, particularly in Pari§w>t— 
From dl these^ the mass of information comtau- 
ioated is undoubtedly great. .. ? ..r ' ^ ; *., ij 

) f ^f In Paris, there are many boarding<^schfol 
establishments, on the plan of those in J^glmd^ 
and adapted : for ) both sexes ; they v are i jehi?fly 
situated in^the <^n situationst beyond ibeBou-* 
le varde. Translations of s the classics^ . a . branch 
of literature little attended to- in: ikiglandr are 
within the reach. ;of rail who camioti aspire^ to 

1 read themf in ) the / original languages $ and in 
another department* that <rf elementary school 
books and systems of science, the French are 
peculiarly^ happy, -?^ many of their treatises in 

y mathematics^ chemistry, and natural philosophy, 
being tfae productions of men xselebrated v as 
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> mveHtoni and tihprov^s in lliese iiranehes. - - Tke 
'ddi^potk iiower- of the gweroment lias pi?4baMy 
given rise to some good books in these scienees. 
/Thus- ' Haiiy, iire icelebrated crystaUo^apher, 
wasiobliged to finiiih his sptem of Natural Phi- 
losophy within six months after receiving the 
order to undertake it, nor could the state of 
his health be accepted as an excuse for not per- 
forming the task within the limited time. i 

" In Paris, before the revolution, there was 
only one circulating library, and it was of no 
great extent; now they are so abundant, that 
every street appears to contain several, —no 
-s%n being more common than that of abome- 
ment a kctisres — llie royal printing-office, aiid 
that of Didot in the Riie de la Harpe, are large 
establishments well worthy of the attention of 
stingers; and the quantity of books printed 
m Paris, yearly, though far less thkn in London, 
ap^pears lo be greater than the comparative maSg- 
nitude of that city %ould require, (f we did not 
consider that Paris has to supply a larger po- 
pulation throughout France, and that the pro- 
ductions of her press, from the division of the 
Fi'ench tongue, find a ready sale in • most of -the 
large cities of Europe;^ — The prices of riPfew 
books in Paris are nearly what they were' in 
^London about a century e^o ; -^ octavo volumes 
aife published at from two and a half, to fdur 
francs, and if^ on scientific subjects, and accom- 



pambd with pUtefi) at five or ei* *--^ quarto .vo- 
l^tae^ at about mae of ten ; ^^ but the j^leiidid 
editions of Didpt^ and the ^xpemive works mi 
natural history, are^ from the limited dertiaiid^^ 
as dear as similarly executed wocks ifii the Britii^ 
metrc^olis. 

"The number of newspapeiB printed in Paris' 
is as great ias ever. The Journal di$ Dehat^ 
requires six presses, and others, as the Mmite^^ 
have more. , n .: 

.^ The public libraries of Paris are ji&u^ esta-- 
Uishment^ and the easiness of access io them, 
mus^ exdteyOrJceepup, a taste for. reading iilf> 
many minds. ^ The peers, the deputies, thein^^ 
stitute, the Prytaneum, the Athenffium of f1^ 
Rue de Bichelieu^ has each its libitary. They 
a^ generally large, and oflen magnisSbent. ^ 
Libraries are' also attached to all->the sohinDi^j'- 
andtqlhe hotels of the minist^s of state; h^ tiiOi 
citylifaraiy^ and that o(f the Jardin des Pl^ntes,^ 
consist chi^y of works on natural, history* » v "^L 

ff^ But by far ithe largest. eplleqtioipi,'and^4n^. 
deed, in numerical estimate, as. weli as in the: 
rkhes ^of t^ individual parts, the first in. theJ 
world, is the National or Royal Library, i Here, 
any: one .;may: take, his seat at tables provided 
with ^ the. necessary i accommodations, ^idu »ssAsl^ 
the atfc^idants.for :any book which is possessed^ 
by tte^ establishment^. From ien vcJumes, cd*. 
lectedj ^qmKi^ Jeimvin the fourte^hjoentuiy^c: 
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it is now supposed ta contain thre^ hu6di>ed| 
thousand at least, besides ra- treasure ofV ei^Ui^l 
thousand manuscripts^ gtoealogiesl of all tbi0^ 
French families^ aiid cabinets: of engraiVings^ 
medals, aad antiquities^ t 

<* The books fill a suite of rooms, which extend : 
around a court- of five^ hundred feet in length ; 
by this arrangement they are deprived of iflio. 
grand look oi continuous perspective. The 
lower shelves only are protected by doors and 
wired frames. The room of the EdiUones prm* 
cijpes, contains every thing to gratifjf the ta^ 
of the bibliographer J — vellum copies, large nlar^: 
gins, and illustrated unique volumes j •**^ but' itr 
is not pleasant to think of the systeto by which r: 
it has been thus enriched. It waa not endugb^l 
that Buonaparte should conquer at. Austerlite^^ 
and Jena ; Deiion was ordered to follow in the? 
rear of the carnage^ to select and pack up the r 
small' gems^ and rare copies of the cabinets \of'^ 
Berlin and Sdicenbrunn. Perhaps the iroW)ery 
appears with greater in&my in this instance, 
than in tranferring to Paris the ApoUo or Jbher 
Laocoon, because the plri2es attainsedr aire ^^siL 
mor6 trifling kifad. ^ t^ ^ > .i/-:':^7r 

*f The fcttets of Heniy tiie Foinrth and the fiior £ 
Gtabrielle^ are seen inr the? rooms ^' thei inaiio^'f 
sdripts. in the '^cabinet of ttbe^tiqUitfiB^ thcJj 
co*ttec1iofls made by 'Caylasr' are stills amdn^ the i 
proittiiient oli^ictor-^the^^^^^ j^JiBgjltpt^M^i 
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iekds, ' is far inferior to that of the British Mu- 

fli^mi, and I should judge^ as far as my recol- 

feotion extends^ that the Greek and Roman 

bronzes were» inferior to those in the possession 

or Mr. R. P. Knight, of London. :> 

- '^OFhe manuscripts found by Denon in the 

ttiuiim»es of the tombs of Thebes, are still dig. 

^Tay^d and unexplained. — An Ibis, disentangled 

from its case, has its feathers fresh and perfect ; 

not is the identity of this bird (so revered in 

'ajQtient Egypt) with the Tantalus Ibis of Lin- 

neeus and the Abou Harmes of Bruce,' anjr 

kmger doubtful. Among other remarkable ofa- 

jt^cts in this apartment, I had an opportunity of 

viewing for the first time, the celebrated tablet 

CKPIsis, encrusted with silver, on i^y^hich long 

series of Egyptian figures are represented: : -^ 

Ae two round silver shields, commonly deno- 

irnniatod those of Scipio and Hannibal : i— - the 

t^ass chair of King Dagobert: — and the Heart 

kS Anne of Brittany, enclosed in a vase of gdid 

^igree wcwrk. The Sacro cattino of Genoa, is 

thrown carelessly into the bottom of a case, 

Ihitmgh it was once regarded with reverence ias 

^e dish of emerald which held the Paschal 

lamby at the last supper of our Saviour. The 

^French S9avans, collecting every thing rare and 

icuriouB, brought this also from Gaioa, wh^re, 

ibr several centuries, it had been ranked ^mon^ 

thQ greategt treaikires of the republic. It waa 



sent to the chemists for examiistation^ and the 
first scratch with a pip^ shewed it to be a very 
good bit of green glas&r — It3 colour is dark, and 
it jappears to have been cut and polished with 
great care. 

. " Xhe remains found in the tomb of Childeric, 
were chiefly gold bees, from which Buonaparte 
took the hint of covering his mantle, and many 
hangings in his palaces, with representations of 
that insect. — Among the medals exposed to 
view, are many Russian, executed with the 
greatest beauty, and presented by Alexander^ 
Many of the rarer gems^ and rich antique works 
in agate and chrystal, are placed under glass^ 
cases, for the accommodation of those ^ho do 
not wish, for a more extended view of the trea^ 
sures of this department. 

" A bust of Barthelemi, the author of Ant^ 
charsisi is placed in the Cabinet of Antiquities; 
and in one of the rooms of the libirary, a bron^ 
statue of Voltaire sitting (% Houdon) is eleyatecl 
on a pedestal. — Near it is a model o/ the 
pyramids^ in which the proportions . of - thcsM? 
edifices, and the sphinx, are exactly delineated 
ia relief, rising from the desert, ^nd aiicom- 
,^nied by an oash with its grove of palms,. a«Ul 
A. caravan of camels. —The French Parnasa^ 
i^al^rge jsrpiip^ of wood an# broo^Qi.! executed 
,J9j^5'gl,^y.;JiiUet», as the iiMsoBq^teo X^sage^^wlt 

M^fSlpirejfi^Mf^f.^ ■': Lpuk J^iFcNKfteOTghii iin 

6 
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the form of Apollo, crowpg the summit of the 
sacred hill, and Boileau, Racine, and others 
line the sides, which are suflSciently precipitous. 
— Lastly, I should notice the large globes made 
by Father Coronelli about the beginning of the 
last century, and presented to Louij3 the Four- 
Iteenth by Cardinal d*Estrees. They are fifteen 
French feet in diamet^, of copper, with a 
copper meridian, which is four inches in thick- 
ness; and the index (rfthe horary circle is thfef' 
feet in length. They are supported on ele^rft 
pillars, and the floor of the apartment is pierced 
to allow of the height which their size requireii«"; 
Their appearance is chaste, from the blue tints ^ 
which are spread over them. They weigh about' 
two thousand pounds each, and cost about iive' 
thousand pounds sterling," ' ' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

WHEN I commenced this work, which. I 
mean to conclude with the present chap- 
ter, it was my intention to have taken particular 
notice of what may be termed the sights of Paris ; 
but in its progress I have been induced to alter 
my design. As objects of curiosity to the bulk of 
readers and travellers, they have been described 
over and over again ; and such of them as might 
suggest a discussion of the principles of science or 
art, to be properly handled should be handled at 
greater length and with more technical care, than 
might be generally acceptable. In the course 
of the previous pages, tlie most striking places 
and buildings of Paris have been alluded to, in a 
way sufficient to convey a notion of their cha- 
racter and appearance, though certainly attention 
has chiefly been directed to them as illustrations 
of manners and memoranda of events. The 
curious, however, will find, in the Appendix, 
two or three very accurately drawn up papers 
on the Jardin des Plantes, the Collection of 

R 
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Mechanical Inventions, &9., with which I have 
been furnished through the kindness of a scien- 
tific friend, — the same to whom I owe the pre- 
vious chapter. The sequel of these pages shall 
be chiefly devoted to a few observations on the 
splendid collections of Art in the museums of 
Paris, connecting them with reflections on na- 
tional encouragement of Fine Art, and the 
present character of the French public, with 
reference to matters of Literature and Taste. 



The first visit to the Louvre, as it is now 
furnished, forms an ©ra in thej^e of every one 
whose habits and . dispositions render him liable 
to be affected by the monuments of human 
genius, and the symbols of the finest sentiments 
and feelings of the human breast. To me it 
seemed, as if I was entering amongst the spirits 
of immortality, amongst piercing intellects, sub- 
lime imaginations, and heavenly fancies. The 
stupendous length of the Gallery of Pictures, 
which gives an interminable solemn air to the 
collection, adds to the weight of the effect, — 
and, as one advances down its vast line, the 
feeling excited, is that of being encompassed, 
and looked down upon, by a superior company 
the most admirable and awful. Here live, and 
breathe, and impress, with all their powers, the 
pure and beauteous Raphael, the mighty An- 

lO 
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gelo, the balmy Corregio, the vivid Leonardo da 
Vinci, the grasping realizing Titian, the irre- 
sistible Rubens, the grave Sarto, the striking 
Rembrandt ! They exist, — - they regard you 
in a silent abstraction from the inferiorities of 
mortal life, which gives point and power to their 
presence. Here is life brought to light in im- 
mortality, — for here is the secret explained of 
that mysterious longing, and unconquerable en- 
deavour, which incur the pains of martyrdom, 

— " the proud man's contumely," and, " the 

r 

spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes," 

— through some motive which common souls 
cannot conceiv^ and in the evident enjoyment 
of a gratification which they cannot comprehend. 

The superiority of genius to force, however 
surrounded by pomp and circumstance, cannot 
be more signally displayed than it is in these 
wonderful collections. They have been formed 
in Paris in consequence of revolutions that have 
removed states from the face of the earth, — 
that have quenched, not merely glory, but even 
memory and being, — that have caused the hu- 
miliation of to-day to succeed to the pride of 
yesterday, — and have cast into reproach and 
shame the triumphs and praises of conquerors, 
the predictions of historians, the vanity and con- 
fidence of nations. They are affecting memo- 
rials in their present situation, looking back to 
tlleir past history, of catastrophes such as are 

R S 
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described in t^ose impressive verses of the 
Revelations: • 

•« That great city, Babylon, shall be thrown' "" 
down, and shall be found no more at all : 

** And the voice of harpers and musicians, ■ 
and of pipers, and trumpeters, shall be heard no ' 
more at all in thee : and no craftsman, of what- 
soever craft he be, shall be found ^ any more in 
thee : and the sound of a millstone shall be heard 
no more at all in thee : * 

" And the light of a candle shall shine no 
more at all in thee j and the voice of the bride- 
groom and of the bride shall be heard no more at ■ 
. all in thee!'' — RevelationSjChap.\9^.v.Q,l^ 22.2S1 

The museums of Paris are now rich in the 
imperishable parts that appertained to what has ' 
perished ; — in the sole survivor^ of general * ^ 
wrecks and ruins. And these unfading and uh- '" 
dying glories, be it observed, are not those 6f ' 
senates, or armies, or fleets, or emperors jj ■ ' 
— even talent, when employed on these materials,^ 
has failed to perpetuate its workmanship t—ii^^ 
Poetry and Art alone remain, certain and beauti-' ** 
ful ad at their birth, -^ forming modcK for pl^ *^ 
sent insti*uction, instead of contrasts to pret^*' 
sentexceileiioe. Earthquakes have shaken and' '' 
swallowed, volcanoes have overwhelmed,' bar*-'^ 
barians have scattered, — yet here, in a |)atla6e'' » 
of mddem Paris, are the marbles ' of andient' ' 
GreeiJfe and Rome r— here are th^'lmfcs trader^ ^' 
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by the band of Pliidias — the productions of his 
skill, the objects on which his eye rested, and 
the subjects of his hopes and fears and con- 
templations. Undangered and inevitable dura- 
tion can be promised to nothing in this world, — 
but what commands the admiration and venera- 
tion of all times, and places, and opinions, — 
the value of which rests on no theory, and arises 
out of no system of instruction, but spontane- 
ously from the heart of man, — is the least likely 
to become the victim of contingencies, and forms 
the most refreshing point of retreat from the tur- 
moils, and changes, and doubts of the world's 
affairs. 

Yet with these impressive proofs of the insta- 
bility of national possessions before them, — the 
testimony of which, as affecting themselves, 
should not be less strong in their estimation be- 
cause they themselves have been gross violators 
and robbers of national and individual property, 
— the French coxcombs dare to speak and write 
about destiny decreeing to France from eternity, 
and in perpetuity, these immortal works of 
genius ! What Rome could not preserve, they 
flatter themselves Paris can, and the triumph, 
wl^ich has been denied to the Capitol, they assign 
by anticipation to tiie Palais Royid ! A stronger 
evidence than this of the unfeelingness of .the 
Frj^^ach character cannot be imagined. — What 
m^^ jthat people, be,, whose s^avana derive ftom 

R 3 
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the spoils of Thebes, and the relics of Palmyra, 
subjects for priggish chattering about themselves, 
their powers and the indubitable duration of 
their day and doings ? These men, looking into 
the beaming shield of Achilles, would first think 
of adjusting the knots of their neckcloths ! 

And where is it, and surrounded by what, 
that this assurance and these boasts are indulged ? 
as I walked along the Gallery of Pictures, I 
looked out from the windows on the Place du 
Carousel. It was a court day at the Tuileries, 
and the Gardes du Corps of Louis were lounging 
over the balcony of the Palace, while crowds 
were assembled to see the ministers and nobility, 
who went to pay their respects to His Majesty, 
A few months before, and all this was happen- 
ing in favor of Napoleon ! Yonder are the 
famous antique horses which the Emperor car- 
ried off from Venice, and placed on the summit 
of that arch, commemorative of his victories, 
which has so trifling and frittering an effect in so 
large a space.— His N*s and his monuments are 
every where about, but he himself is removed ! 
And this temple of taste, and these palaces, — 
many years have not elapsed since they were the 
scenes of savage ferocity and wanton carnage. 
Through this gallery a French King and his 
family flew, pursued by murderers, never more 
to return to a royal residence. — These multi- 
tudes, that are ncfw pressing round pictures and 
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chattering criticism on the works of taste, were 
formerly equally occupied and amused with an 
exhibition of dancing dogs under the guillotine ! 

It is only such a people as this, that could 
have collected what is amassed together in Paris, 
and it is only sudh a people as this that could 
vaunt of such a collection, amassed under such 
peculiar circumstances, in the tone and language 
which they use. Others have gone to the seats 
of these sacred monuments to admire and vene- 
rate, — but they went to pack up and trane^rt. 
Their armies advanced, burning houses and 
violating women ; and in their rear came the 
members of the Institute to worship fine art and 
commit sacrilege in its temples. In the morn- 
ing, the soldiers perpetrated every species of 
ruflfianism in Rome, and in the evening they 
removed a statue of Brutus, at the expence of 
its mutilation, to excite fine sentiments, and 
touching sensations in one of their theatres ! 

Whether we consider the character of these 
removals, with reference to the glory, as it is 
called, of those who committed them, or to the 
interests of taste, it will be found that they 
chiefly reflect ignominy, and merit censure. 
France says, that her victories enriched her mu- 
seums,— but who now looks at their contents 
without recollecting that her defeats placed them 
at the disposal of her enemies, and that her 
continued possession of them is solely ow:ing to 
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a g^nefoiity, the benefit of which she expert 
«K*d, but the Example of which she never set?* 
-*i- On the other hand, the finest emotions and* 
associations of tjiought which these works sug- 
g^ted in their original seats, became dissolved 
and dissipated by their transportation. The 
statue that warmed and inspired the soul in 
Borne, is chiefly a prompter of regrets and mis- 
givings, when placed in a gallery of the Tuile-^ 
ries. The enthusiasm it excited in its primitive 
situation was of the hi^est poetical and moral 
kmd; but this is chilled when we find it sur- 
rounded by French academicians and connois- 
seurs, taking notes and snuff. 
- Neither can I allow that even the study of art 
is likely to be benefited by the change. Ai 
worse mistake cannot be committed than the 
supposition that facilities are chiefly useful to' 
the caus6 of taste and science ; — it would be 
much more true to say, that diflipulties and im*> 
pediments do it a service. The pockets and' 
convenience of students may be consultedj but 
nothing that tames the ambition of genius, or? 
ttie eiithusiasm with which the works of art are 
regarded, can ptomote its excellence or reputa*^ 
tioto. Let the student be exposed to hazards ; 
the fire is necessary to part the pure metal from 
tJie dross t~ let him incur difficulties; they 
will,' if he be worthy of his pursuit, encrease his 
jff^doitfi'^ a' lover's passion is rendered more- 



intensa by ^having to rescue bis>bdqy^dii;Qiii' 
behind the bars of a window. ^ Let tli^e. qitifdpp^ 
be led in a painful pilgrimage to the honour ^^ia. 
divinity^ from Paris to Germany^ fvorti Gi^vm/n^^ 

to £tome^ firom Rome to Florence* The sacr^ 

- ... ■ ■■' ^ 

ijapje will be fanned by the motion, and })f^ 
mind be infornjed and corrected by observatioB^,; 

fWhen, therefore^ the French learn, triiq[ 

notions of what is valuable in character, and ^0 
rendered, as it is to be hoped tliey will bp, wj^e 
concerning national glory by the experieuf!^ ojC 
national happiness, they will not regard thei 
spoils in question as honourable to their possesfv 
sors : — on the contrary, they will see in thenob 
only, the memorials of a black and disastrous 
period, when then' name was abhorred in Europe, 
and when a degrading tyranny led them, through/ 
every variety of misery at home, and rapine aaxd 
violence abroad, until their outrages were teiv 
minated by tligir invasion, and the capture apcjj 
disgrace of their capital. It is really high timei 
that France should give up the profligate and 
puerile fancy, that she has acquired glory by^ 
carrying the fire-brand that agonized hear ow% 
body into the harvest of Eiurope's possessions ;. 
— if her frown has been destructive of othey «, . 
its terrors have proceeded .from the snake^,. 
which issuing from her own headj tortured liei^t 
sdi'. France must be taught better, conduct bjjv 
the expressed indignation ^ of l>e^- ne;ghbour§;i ■ i^ 
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she have not grace and sense enough to derive 
•profit from experience. A little 3aid now may 
.prevent the necessity of doing much hereafter. 
Our French friends must be told, that they are 
expecil^ to shew at last some signs * o&fis^ev 
tlipking* The time for admiring their splendid 
r^^be^ks, their mountebank exploits, and wonder- 
*iyt vaultings beyond their proper limits, is gone 
by* Suci^ performances, though brilliant, have 
beconte wesome j — * they have been acted with 
eclat in almost every capital of Europe, but the 
catastrophe had Paris for its scene. Let them 
now then be contented to study that of which ' 
they are very ignorant — namely, the first prin- 
tiples of politics, morals, art, and literature j by 
this means they will become wiser -and happier 
than they have beeij, if not quite so showy and 
so glorious ; and the ^ Great JJation,'* will not, 
after this change, less deserve or receive its 
favourite adjective. 



The halls of the Louvre, on the ground floor, 
are filled with the aVicient statues. Painting 
dbes not seem to me to K^ave ever executed any 
thing so wcMiderful or striking as these. If 1 
were condemned to a solitude, and had my 
choice of the* treasures of the sister arts -col- 
lected in this museum, 1 would much rather- 
surround myself with these sublime marbles than 
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with the (itovasses up stairs. Criticism, or rather 
praise, has been so entirely expended on these 
extraordinary productions, that any thing I'^fould 
say, must either be a repetition, or unnaturally 
^jh^al. The triumphant Godhead of tHfe Apollo, 
the deUcacy and beauty of the Venus, the ter- 
rors ^and agony of the Laocoon, the symlnetry 
oip'tiie Hermaphrodite, have been stated in all 
the power and variety of language, and in works 
dedicated • solely to them as subjec£s ; -i- 1 shall 
not therefore here attempt any particular descrip- 
tion of these wonders, — but keep myself within 
my principal and favorite design of illustrating 
and: discussing national character and manners. 
^"^The Gallery of Paintings is prodigious : the 
number of pictures, the length of the walls, the 
recollection of the events .that have filled it, form 
an union producing ah overpowering effect. But 
the place is by no means well adapted for the 
purpose to ivhich it is devoted. The cross-lights 
render it almost impossible to see the pictures, 
and with regard to many of them it is quite 
impossible to catch their nicer beauties. The 
great congregation of these w^orks, bearing 
so. plainly and psrfpably the air of an exhi- 
bition, lessens their influence* on the ^nd as 
poetical conceptions. To please the vanity of 
the multitudes of Pai^is, who 'flock ia .to>view 
tteir pillage, a long avenue, with pi^tujINBs form- 
ing its sidas, like so miany regulaxtyplfiiited trees. 
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may l;>e best adapted ; but the person of tMber:, 
an4 feeling would be most touched and gratified^ i 
by a , distribution into different rooms> where \ 
a sort of precedency might be observed, hyc 
means of which, natural distinctions^ might a&-. 
sist the judgment, and prevent that bewildering- 
of, the senses which is produced by a vast pro-. 
imscuQus assemblage. 

In the Palace of the Luxembourg, on the . 
other side of the Seine, there is a collection of 
paintii^s by Rubens, which expites the highest 
ideas of that master's powers of hand, and feel-* , 
ing for the forms of nature. There is scarcely 
to be found in the world, an equal display, within ; 
the same compass, and performed within the • 
same time, of the genius of one man. . * 

The following e^triEicts from the Commoa- : 
Place Book of an English artist, who has the - 
right of a kindred, mind to express his opinion of 
the excellence of these great men, will, I am . 
sure, be . read with much interest ; -— 

>« I passed rapidly down the immense gall ory» : 
recognizing- by rapid, < but keen gjaoicesj many ,: 
noble; pictures of tljfe nif^sters with whom iP^y 
thpugt)ts h^d long b^en familiar, and with the., i 
prints :of whidir X was >J^ell acquainted :r— But I q. 
neveit stopped till I stood before The Trm^sfigmi 
r^a^qnJ: The first ^ look disappointed me ; its@^-i:; 
nejjil >gSect- seemed to hftve even a ch%f IkPtet^ of ■ jr 



«atisiactioni as small. It was evident that it 
had been seriously injured by cleanings — but, ' * 
notwithstanding, I was sopn impressed by the 
beauties of this famous production of RaphaePs. ^ 
The head of the Father, who is putting forward 
his possessed Son, is intensely expressive : it 
seemed as if his voice having failed, and his in- 
ternal frame relaxed through agony of mind, all 
he had strength to do, was to look his distress. I 
procured means of getting close to Christ's head^t 
its ** super-human expression'* is now certainly i 
gone. Saint John, bending back, and shading^ - 
the glory from his eyes, is full of soul and senti^ ' 
ment : and the young girl, who is leaning for- 
ward, near the boy, is exceedingly sweet. The 
woman in front is certainly not handsame : -^-^ it 
is doubtful whether any of RaphaeP s women are 
standards of beauty or form. Saint John seeifts 
to have been a character Raphael delighted* in : 
it was, in fact, his own. Wherever he appears^ 
he has the same look of purity, piety, benfevo- 
lencej meekness, and voluptuous rapture, -^*with 
a glowing ch^ek enveloped in Icmg heavbnly hair^ 
"Raphael's feeling for expression was pto^' 
bably the^fWoBt intense feeling ever biedtow^d on * 
a humim being (except Shakspeare) in the \vx)rldi ■ ^ 
Every turn of drapery, e vety bit 6f ontainetif , * ' 
in Raphael, contributes to assist in- e^presi^ng ' 
th* peculia^ify of the character th^y iidorttk**^ 
Sometiiii^ ' h^r dothes 4n inn<k^nt youth ia idjl^ ' 
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the purity of white drapery fringed with gold r 
~. his htad-dresses, his hair, his sandals, every 
tassel, every thread, were* in him vehicles cxf 
expression, and means of rdinement. He did 
not clothe his women to conceal their beauties, 
but to add interest, to produce sensation, to 
excite love. 

" Raphael must not be judged by his works 
in the Louvre. Alas ! there is not a sin^e work 
of his there (except the vision of Ezekiel, which 
was in the old Royal collection) — which has not 
been mutilated, stippled, scrubbed, and over- 
whelmed, ahnost to ruin, by the unfeeling, de* 
testable French. — There is no woman of his 
in the Louvre to be compared to that exquisite 
creature in the Cartoon of the Beautiful Gate, 
that carries, with a fairy lightness, a wicker 
basket full of fruit and flowers on her head, and 
holds in her hand an elegant boy, with two 
doves, that undulate their little necks to suit the 
motion of her steps. Raphael's faces are full 
of the " light within," and truly it is a divine 
light. Hi* eyes glisten, his cheeks glow, his 
mouthd quiver, the soul seems bursting for ut- 
terance. The heads of Raphael are the emblems 
of greatness, intelligence, and love ; and his 
children are the germs of his men and women. 

^* But Raphael wanted (at least in oil) that 
comprehensiveness of feeling for imitation or 
the representation of objects, which he possessed 
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SO fully for expression, and telling a story. In 
consequence, his representations are sil equally* 
detailed, prominent, 'and coarse. By the side of 
Corregio, R^hael looks hard and German. 
Painting is tlie effect of an object: sculpture, 
is the object itself. To insist on the details of 
objects in a picture, because objects are made 
up of details, is insisting on haying all the 
stones^ of a tower seen ten miles off, marked 
as plainly and distinctly as if the eye were within 
ten yards of it. Rubens, without beauty, with- 
out refinement, without poetical conception of- 
character, has obtained, and will ever keep 
a splendid reputation, solely by his gigantic 
comprehension of the lowest parts of his art. 
He felt the representation of objects as Raphael 
felt their characters. That power which, almost 
singly, could give Rubens his fame, would 
not surely have detracted from the greatness of 
Raphael : — in fact, it alone was wanting to 
complete it. In the organization .of forms, 
Rubens was a most extraordinary being : his , 
hands and feet, and trunks, are as perfect in 
formation, — that is to say, in parts that are 
essential to motion, — as the Elgin marbles, * — 
though, as every one knows, most brutal and 
most disgusting in taste of design. 

" The next picture I turned to, was the Pielxo 
Martire of Titian. This tod has been injured, 
but the effect is still prodigious. The expres- 
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sioa of tKe aasittsiil- 8 head in wopdetfid ': ^ he 
^h$$ cut Ms victim down with a dreadiul 'gash t" 
~^hi8 look does not give the ideat^of hafapckl or * 
peculiar ferocity^ but a sort . of ah I of profefr>i 
sional exultation seems to break from him^ as if ! 
he were a hired assassin^ having no personal' 
revenge to« gratify. The exhausted, languidf « 
and yet penetrating look of the monk is sublimie*- 1 
He is mortally wounded, he is dying, he is 
helpless, but his last look is the look of an In*- 
iuisitor -. a look of thorough penetration. The 
back, ground is in perfect harmony : the sun . 
has shot up his last blaze, before sinking ; -—the > 
evening breeze seems rustling amidst the tower^.^ 
ing trees;— -some friends are escaping intibe** 
lurid horror of the forest, and the immediate * 
companion of the murdered monk is rushing crf^ 
with his dark drapery against the deep sky, 
producing a sense in the spectator of terror and 
agony reaching almost to despair. In colour, 
this picture must have been once complete ; it 
is now seriously injured, and one can only judge \ 
of what it must have been by parts that are left. . 
<< The intensity and truth of Raphael's feeU . 
ings for ideal character, were possessed by ^itian^ 
for real — viz. Portrait The eyes of his por- r 
tr^ts shine with intelligence, his figures look as- 
if they were standing in a Venetian viranda ou ' 
a summer evening, listening to the ttptint ^, 
guitari &om distant gondolas^ ^ ^ ^ 



^ The marriage of Saint Catherine by Coiregia * 
waa the object of my next contempkAon. It 
was the first undoubted picture by that admir* 
able^ master that I had ever seen. Of all men 
that ever lived Corregio was the most extnuMrdi** 
nary for - a sense of what may be termed the 
essence of sweetness. There is a magical refined 
beauty in his women : he has seized and realized ^ 
all thoise fleeting mqmentary expressions, which ^ 
scarcely have existence, and yet affect us with 
their beam. He has caught them »fid kept ^ 
them, with a harmony, a poetry, an enchanting* 
grace, such as if his fancies had been the dreams 
of an Angel. Reynolds had well studied the 
same system •of harmony, in colour : — that look 
of surface in painting, which Reynolds carried 
to excess, is apparent in Corregio. 
. '< A detailed description of great works is ^df 
very little use:— a student should survey the' 
whdie gallery, compare one master with anotiieiv 
and, fix>m the ciknparison form principles of • 
practice for his own guidance. When oncer* 
he can paint mtb facility what he sees in na^- 
ture, let him; not dwell, in heavy indolence and 
stupid pondering^ over a painful copying ^£^ 
favorite i»ctttre. The great advantage iirhicfc 
the Louvre, ttfifords, lies ^ in. the ^matchless op|>ov^ ' 
tanity it giveafor making a comparison of the^ 
dtferenttf exEeMenci^ of the . different 4sidiiioi»ls. - 
One principle settled iiD.tliis nrndiStamx^rndtim^^ 
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review, will be of greater use to a student, than 
if he wfte to return with twenty much-studied» 
well-detailed, well-bungled copies. After hav^ 
ing compared . the ancient . Oreat, one with 
another, let him compare the modem Little, — 
let him compare the French with the Italians, 
and the English with both, and make deductions 
and form conclusions of principles from these 
examinations. By looking through the Louvre 
on this system, he will find, that, in effect, 
breadth and brightness, size and depth, will bear 
down all opposition, — because nature is oftener 
seen under such aspects, than under that of 
Guido's grey,, or Rembrandt's brown : — he will 
find that a particular view of natufe will carry a 
man but a very limited way, and that fame can 
only be certainly attained, and securely kept, 
by acting on the most general principles, and 
applying to the most general feelings of life. 

" The French artists display cleverness as 
distinct from genius and feeling: — they lure 
full of what will commonly be termed the 
knowledge of their art, — but are devoid of its 
spirit. They know not how to employ what 
i^^they have collected. In Expression they are 
^otheatrical, — their Colour presents to the eye 
^nd mind a green, doughy mud. In effect they 
are flat, smooth, marbly, and mawkish. 

" But let me say, that in the principles of 
costume, and in architectural skill they arct 



gredt arid excellent'; and let English artists 
endeavour to supply their deficiencies m those 
respects, by attending to the excellence of their 
rivals.* In their imitation, the -French attend 
more to the iiriaginary boundary than to the. 
a&tual substattcfe of nature ; — substance, and 
not line; is the great principle of Imitation. 

*• For a school bf^am/m^' the Louvre is un- 
rivalled ; but in the Elgin marbles and the 
Cstrtbons, England possesses a higher schbol of 
design and expression. They have nothing iii 
the Louvre to Compare with the Elgin marbldik 
in system and style, and had our government 
any taste, they would purchase these tmrivalled 
productions, erect a national building, and placl^ci 
them and the Cartoons in distinguished' situa^ 
tions, providing #lso the means of study. But 
they suffer the one to lie in a private yard, dusty 
and dathp, — and the other to remain shut u]f> 
in a dingy gallery, un thought of and unfelt. 
What is the wonder of eveiy enlightened fo- 
reigner,; who visits this country? It is, that 
out of* the thousands and millions voted by 
parliament, nothing is proposed for the encou- 
ragement of Historical pairiting*. Sculpture 
is fairly encouraged ; but piaintihg iS positively 
thwarted. The Dii'ectors of the British Insti- 






* Is it not strange that no member of Parliament, or 
minister, feels ambitious of being the first to propose thj^ 
l^lic^^fiiDOttrf^emetit'ofthis noble art? 
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tution, who deserve the sincere thanks of evfery 
^iend td taste and refinement, for having raided 
the value of British Art, applied to the gov^tt- 
ment for the small sum of five lliousand pound'sr 
annually, to assist them in their meritorioiils 
endeavours, — ^ and this small sum yas refused! 
What would Denon say to this? The pre- 
sent state of historical painting in England, 
is owing to the energy of its artists' minds, 
backed certainly, by the laudable institutioi^ 
which I have mentioned. And, to be sure, 
# there is some consolation, or rather cause for 
exultation in this very circumstante. Yes ! 
energy of mind and vigour of talent, will force 
their way to greatness, in spite of evfery neg- 
lect, 2tnd of every obstruction that tastelete 
apathy can plant in their path:— and tfe 
painters of England are making their way^ in^^ 
:Abbler track, and at a swifter rate, than ft^ 
others of the present time, — although they have 
no national gallery, although they have no pub- 
lic patronage, and almost no natural encouri^- 
ment, — although the government denies, and 
individuals neglect, them, ^—although the fogs of 
the nation are thick, and its days ate short, 
and its people not generally prone to run their 
pretensions to taste before their actual feel* 
ings.*** 

* One of the Public Papers^ in speakmf of the nalioiMil 
monument for the glorious battle of Waterioo, said, *' all 
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The above observations are dictated by sound 
judgment as well as by strong feeling, — but 
something in the way of explanation, relative 
to the encouragement which Fine Art can fairly 
claim, and that is calculated to do it the most 
legitimate service, is probably necessary. It 
is, no doubt, irritating to see thousands on thou- 
sands of the public money thrown away on 
pastry, and pagodas, and fire-works, while the 
paltry pittance afore-mentioned, was refused to 
an object connected with the expansion of the 
national intellect, and the vindication of the 
national character : — but the present state of art 
and literature in France, affords a most convinc- 
ing pro<^, that the native energies and best 
dispositions of both, are more likely to be We^- 
ened and depraved^ than developed and strength- 
ened^ by the forcing system of patronage and 
galleries, and public rewards, iheetings, and in- 
stitutions. A British painter of the present day, 
one of whose works for. sterling character, and 
intereisting incident, — for humour, and pathos, 
and truth, and^ in short, for all that is most valu- 
able in a picture, — would outweigh the whole 
that the French school has produced for the 



the genius of the country should be called fbrth m archi- 
tecture and sculpture, and ultimately ^ perhaps, in'painting** 
Ukttnately, perhaps 1 would this have been the language of 
Ilal)ror-of6re!ioer^ . 
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l^st twenty yearsi *-*-made a most judicious ob-* 
^X^ation on this subject : — he said, *♦ the ma* 
4em: French artists were evidently the come^- 
quemeiSr not the cazcses of patronage/' A mor^ 
fatal iny^raion than this, of the proper, order of 
things, r capnot b^ imagined. Patronage never 
QW pi^u/Qe merits although it ought always tx^ 
lid produced, by it. To placq art on the .footing 
of being reared, and fondled, and p^jnpered, -r*- 
form^d ; out of models and collections, and lecr 
turesi, rr- fe4 with daily bread from the hand of 
ppwert ftnd with the cant of praise,. from the 
moiitha I pf the ^norant, — is gur ^ , toj , reduce i% 
tQiitJIpiie .at9^e in which we now f^id it in France* 
It is there an exertion of acquired dexterity, r^rr 
ao Ql;])seryation of , rules, and a habit of indu^tiy, 
-7* sqn^^thiijtg yery, ^][iP9th and r^gular^ and{ jsys^ 
t€anatic j^^but it rather spripgs from the hearty 
nor gQestO}i% : — * as, a lesson of jiife ^t is nothjn^ 
a9an>; appeal to the aflS^ctions, < jt is nothings -r- 
how th^pi can it. be any thing wprth h^vipg qt 

caring for? , . r . .: . • ir-.a 

It wijU. appear very clear, ailey a . Httle copt, 
s|derfttioiijt that the encouragement] which really ^ 
prpmotes thje, . display of geijdusi'in, a country,! 
must spring from its own operation on the hearts 
of the people : — at the same time, a disgraceful 
coldness to its productions may exist, which 
oyght to be made the subject of reprehension, 
in order that individuals may have their attentioQ 
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turned to what they are losing for want' of # 
well directed application of their means; >Btit 
encouragement, in order that it shall do gdbdv 
must take the sihape of a natural demaad ; -m^ 
it must not hsive an eleemosynary .aspect, or* 
come down as r eward^r, given in the exercise 6f 
taste and knowledge superior to tbe merit tfaait 
is rewarded. The feeling of being nece^ry 
to the pubtic gratification and welfare^, is ab-^ 
solutdy essential to that respectability and ex^ 
<^llence, the existence^of which reflec<)S' honour 
on the public character ; and this feelinj^ cannot 
spring from commanded competitions, adjudged^ 
premiums, a>varded medals, authmitative deci-* 
sions, and arbitrary rejections. .^ t. , 

This is a hard doctrine, I know, for the pride 
of patronage: it will not easily be, digested by 
weli^dressed, and well-rmeaning' directors v it is 
not likdy at first to find* favour in! committee 
rooms,> fwhere lords and commoners, the wealtjr^ 
buyers, and somietimes the wealthy i^a/fers ^ 
pictures, sit in secret round a table, and, with 
their glasses: dapped to their eyes, settle -in-^ 
fiiUibly and indisputably who is to. receive the 
cme hundred, and who the. two hundred poiinti; 
prize for this sestsoh. There is something ^astlj^ 
j^easisint in the possessidn of this power of 'dis* 
pensatiori,' and so long as those Who exereise it^ 
csm lay the flaltedng unction -tfr their .isouls^ 
that they are forwarding the cause ^ftonte^ and 
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^^^pij|^athef'fen4€i9^<mrs of genios, it Mncft 
]i|cely rtOrbp resigned. • r m <f ji> 

vT.Biitbelievifigi which Ii sincerely do, that tivade 
to^lvdiQiH 1 4tni alluding, have it nt^ hieart tdde 
these lafid£d>le tl^iigs,^-^ I am equally^ conviaced 
that th0y sadly mistake the method, f The^pt^e:*' 
MHt imp^ect, but advancing state of feeling 
in. 4^hi8'. country relative to fine art> renders it 
Beqess^y that, fbr a time^ some persons shcmld 
iake^ the lead in its encouragement, ^r*f but that 
eQceMragement should be. at once put on the 
only footing . on which it can be durable and 
97(£ensjive, < Jt is not by holding out^ in this 
view of the country, a distribution of gifts and 
prizesj^ that ever the public generally * will be 
led to encourage the. higher exertions of the ^ 
pencil i — such a spectacle is of itself calculated 
to convince theni^ that this style of painting is 
not ^i4^pted for ^hem, that it lies quite out of 
i^eir ^ay^ that -it cannot support itself and 
rather belongs to the class of useless and expeav 
Aye pi^^antry, thacr to that which includes what 
Mt^.ascHurce of natural and common del%ht4 ' • i 
v^ Tht$: is. a notion the most fatal for fine art 
thai^ean prevail,* and the course usually takeili 
by institutions^ is precisely that which is> most 
likely to leiigender such a< sratament. Thieir 
business should be, * not to display their owa 
power, aaad skilH and^ weight, but to endrease 

the leapectabiUty ^ and the > cmdependence h rof 
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Artists, by ^tting i^e example of a legit^atfe 
demand for their works, on 'fte prinfciple til^ 
their beitig ttvmfetf. Paitite^rs should be iMrly 
and unequivocally employ ekiy ^nd le:^ to tliem^ 
selves to do justice to their Employers and thettii. 
selves* A selection might still be made ^a» 16 
those commissioned, and, in thig way/ the high^ 
merit mighty as it should, receive the- gi^aftest 
share of encouragement. — But, ^ I repair, ^ tihf* 
artist should commence his ^ork, • supported %5^ 
a certainty that he will not, at its tentfinalitftf, 
be exposed to cruel disappointment landi^tttfUd 
disgrace, through the effects of caprice, Oi^d^itf; 
or ignorance. His degree of skill beittg fcn<y#i¥, 
let it be decided whether he il^ worthy of eirt*' 
ployment,— but employment, oncegiv6*i,shoat(i 
be absolute. It is in this iray only, that tftSt 
real powers of men of tal^t Can be drawW forth i 
it was in this way that the pOwerg of' Ri^h^l; 
and Michael Angelo wer€j allowed to matflftS 
themselves, till th^ became manifested iii^fhft 
sublime works which these great metf htfvfet^ 
behind them, it is in thi$ way?6iily that tht)se 
who have the cure of the public buildii^i of 
£ngbnd, ;will be^ induced to employ:- aftii^ti ^ 
their deooratiod) and that a generic tai»t^ "for ttt# 
loftiest and most poetioai atchiev^sients 0!f t^ 
peKLcil can be engendered, providing ^ibt- thti 
Qscellence x)fi art, by ^isubing t6 Ahei b^st artiiM9 
U)prope9 nrew^f d fromi k discrimMtiH^ ^pubUc. ' ^^^ 
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. To return from this digression to the miiseuinfj^^ 
3fc. of Paris.^ Magnificent galleries of foreign* 
productions do little or no credit to the mind i^ 
a country, ^ and perhaps it would not be too 
nmch to say, that they are pofiitirely iiigurioas 
to its mind. The Greeks had tio galleties of 
Egyptian art; — if they had,.we should not have 
received from their artists the precious bequeste 
which have survived to this day. • The Romans^' 
like the French, were overwhelmed with the 
works of other people, and they did but littlei 
C(Hnparatively speaking, in sculpture or paints 
teg. It was not till the fifteenth century, when 
but . few vestiges of ancient art remained, that 
the genius of Home reared it£^ head in majestic 
splendour. I do not mean to affirm that excel* 
lence is not assisted by experience ^ but what 
has been done before us should be ri^dly and 
m^ely regarded as objects of study and exami^ 
nation. It was in this light only^ that they were 
regarded by the great Italian masters to whom ' 
I have just alluded. 

Paris, as has been stated, is full of publid % 
libraries, exhibitions, and museums : they are* 
all open to the public, 'and that city thus a£R)rds 
aids and facilities to every kind of study, un^ 
equalled in the world. It is the highest of 
all treats therefore to visit it: the stranger 
&ids a banquet spread out before him^ and put 
within his reach, the richnesi^ and variety of 
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whid^ b^g^ description^ Tables, and chairsy 
and fire, and pen, and ink, are provided for him^ 
in the midst of the most splendid libraries : he 
has but to enter, and sit down and study :—^ 
whatever book he wants ia brought to him t 
the scarcest prints, the rarest medals, the finest 
pictures and statues, are each or all put before 
him, according to his taste or pursuit. These 
are advantages and gratifications which it makes 
one almost feverish to recount : they stamp an 
impression on the mind of a visitor^ to whose 
habits and dispositions they address themselvesf, 
that never can be obliterated.-^ But there ^is* 
every reason to believe, that their continued 
possession is not such an advantage to a country 
as to common, thinkers it may seem. They arc 
likely, I grant, to bring out a great number of 
persons respectably versed in science, litc^ture, 
and art: they ^^ likely to render the general 
pvi|>Hc, conversational and pretending on all 
these subjects^ *^but their results will be ac* 
quirement as opposed to genius, talking as 
opposeid to feeling, research as opposed to pro- 
duction, and imitation as opposed to invention. 
The charactei: of the French as a.pe(^le, and the 
character of their worlcs, may be appealed to m 
confirmation of this opinion. 

, The presei]^ state of French literature is coui.^ 
fessedly low.. , They say the talent of the nations 
has been turned into, other channels, and. there 
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ia a good deal of truth ia the remark. Tbej!' 
have not at present, a miter ab^dve the ranl^ of 
a pamphleteer ; and the cleverness pf a flimsrf 
unprincipled article in one of their public printoi 
is about the put3ide reach of their literary genius^ 
Like ourselves, they are totally without dra^ 
matte writers of the best olass ; though their 
small pieces Mve much effect and point I^ 
oratory they are at once poor and vicious : I 
never head a speech in the Chamber of Deputies 
that was not wretchedj and Regnaud SU Jean 
D*Angely, who was the govermnent orator 
'under Buonaparte, and is esteemed the best 
public speaker in France, is very meretricicon; 
Vfi bis style, and by no means possesses a high 
order of talent. In science France has stiU 
several very distinguished names, the most of 
^lyhom'^will be found enumerated in the articiLe 
o^the.Jardin des PlantesAn the Appendix,-?-^ 
but she does not seem to be replaciiig thoie 
whona she i3 losing, with any thing like their 
equals. In one science of the highest importr 
anc^ tp mankind, 3he is very decidedly behind 
Epglaodf-^-namely in that of Medicine. Her 
practitioners^ oomparativdy speaking, are n^ 
^kilful, and .their principles are not sound. In 
militagr tactics, the French, as is well known, 
may boast to possess some who are deemed the 
first piasters of the day, and as they have in- 
t^ovdiiCed quite i^B^ new : system of making WMtf 
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iftd have brought forth Into ' practice militafjr 
f)o#ers and dtpacities that Were never beforci 
thought of, they seem fairly entitled to ts!k6 
the lead m this tespect. In the field, however, 
England ha^ quite maintained her equality, -^ 
but then heir generals have never been propisrly 
pitted 'against him *, who was always deetned the 
greatest captain of the French armies, and how 
has Conducted war on a vaster scale, and with 
greater variety of resources, arid coinpreheh- 
siveness of plan, than any^ of his predecessbrs or 
contemporaries. 

' But in all those eflfbrts of mind that dtenote 
^eep internal feeling, chaste and sound principle^ 
ttnd enlarged and honest observation, tibeFi*ench 
are at present behind not only the English, but 
also the Germans. The whole of their syist^ni 
of society and instruction is opposed to what Is 
natural, touching, and pure j arid their retnark- 
ible disposition to look for models only to thetti- 
selves Md their own possessions, stands directly 
ih' the way of their improvement. England hiA 
at present five or six excellent ports, ^-^ Frdncfe 
baW not one:— it might be said shfeneV^i' hald^ 
But' she cannot be conviticed' of tfusj'taild 
^e cSiitidt be convinced thiait the! ' haiAiesii' *ai^ 
poverty of DaVid do not • constitute a siaiifiiM 

** Fhave all^j^^ fthiV ireserVsttfoir tb' stiskd as it Was eki 
(Nii^lnied:ia:^dtefir8tieditiim^ diat the t ecolbaion oCWutWlM 
may ruth with additional force on the reader's mind| as a 
triumphant glorious assurance of what was before doubtful. 
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of the first rate excellence in art She has the 
antique, and she prides herself on these monu« 
liients as if they had been achieved by herself) 
but her vanity prevents her from making a judi^ 
cious use of her good fortune in this respect. — i- 
She merely extracts a few mechanical rules from 
these high examples, but to the soul of the lean* 
son, and to the inspiration of the induoemenfej; 
she is utterly callous. Her students^ when I 
saw them in her museums, surrounded by Ra- 
phaels, and Titians, and Rubens's, were gene*^ 
rally employed copying from David. They pro* 
ferred the sublimated and refined essence of art, 
as contained in the works of this modevii 
Frenchman, to its crude and coarse body tin 
tiie productions of the Italians of the fifteenth 
century ! ^ 



The estimate of the French • character and 
condition, given in this volume, is an unfavour- 
able one, and I can only say that I wen,t over tp 
Paris in the expectation of forming conclusions 
more to its credit. The gross public faults of 
the nation have been flaunted in the face of 
Europe for many years, so that no one could 
pay it a visit in the belief of finding it immacu- 
late. But mere of accomplishment, and ipore 
qf purpose, and more of favourable symptoms o;f 
eyery kind, than it presented to my observation^ 
I did expect to find. In conclusioni however, t 
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repeat) what I have more than once thrown out 
in the course of these pages, that the capacities 
of the French nation are very great. What it 
chiefly wants are principles of thinking. It is pro- 
bable that much of that quickness and dexterity 
in action, by which its people are distinguished^ 
would fail them if they took a more reflecting 
scrupulous turn of mind, — but if to the qualities 
which they have, they could add one or two 
which they have not, their rivalship would be 
of the most formidable description. As it is, a 
settled and liberal government, if such an one 
should be established among them, acting with 
the efficient instruments and stout fresh materials 
supplied by the Revolution, must build up a 
strong state. The capabilities of the country 
have been materially improved by that tremen- 
dous event, though, hitherto, its actual con- 
dition has been the reverse of what is respectable 
and desirable. 

The visit of a^ Englishman to Paris cannot but 
produce the liveliest impressions on his mind; — 
and, as affording fresh knowledge, inspiring new 
feelings, and linking additional* associations, it is 
calculated to encrease the extent and value of his 
character. The mere curiosities, as they are 
termed, and amusements, are sources of power- 
fid excitement and interest, but the great gratifi- 
cation arises from coming perpetually in contact 
with novelty. Novelty presents itself in every 
Ijtte, in every motion, in every piece of furniture 

•.•'.' - ■ • ■ i I. 
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in the room, in every utensil of the house, and 
almost in every brea]^ of air that is inhaled. 
The visitor, therefore, feels his existence sit as 
lightly and elastically as if he were just bom in 
the full possession of the powers of manhood. 
His return to his home will be endeared by a 
contrast which he never before could form : — 
and the general influence of the journey, I 
think, is to humanize the heart, even while it 
suggests conclusions to the disadvantage of those 
among whom we have been : — for looking wide- 
ly and without personal attachments or resent- 
ments, on the surface of society, — - we see hc^ 
little individuals are to be blamed for what we 
most dislike in their conduct j and when the im^ 
pression of this sentiment of forbearance and 
kindness, is coupled with a display of what has 
been working to produce the mischief and ii». 
perfection that we cannot but see and i^grety^*^ • 
the lesson, — which thus unites a knowledge c^^ 
what ought to be corrected with a motive to- 
cheerfulness and charity, — is the most tisefM 
that man can receive. It has a direct tendency 
to raise his nature towards that higher rank of 
intelligence, in which irritation against disagree- 
able consequences is prevented by a knowledge 
of their natural and necessary causes. 
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A SRSTCI^ or TR£ PROOKESSIVB IMPROtfeMlSKT OF TBS 
tWLESCB CAnVAL,'C(»fPIL£0 VROM THE HIS'BOET OF 
ffiJUS BY UB aRAND. AND. LAVDOV« 

j^» FEW scattered cottages, gradually encreas- 
xJl ing in nutnber near a wood or an the: 
d^vitj of a hiU, in a valley, or on the borders 
c4!4>riyer» is in ^neral tiie origin of celebrated 
cities^ Such is that of Paris, which was t^en 
catted Lutetiau From wheaice this name arose 
is now uniknown; nor is that of fan% more iu* 
t9Uigible» Paris was at first contained in the 
He^ now called the Cite* Caesar found it in this 
sttte about fifty years beforie the Christian^, enu 
Labienus his general, attempted to take it iby 
si^e, but the inhabitants rather chos^ to bum 
their town, or possibly only the suburbs^ l^a^ 
to iiive it UP to the conaueror. Csssar. 




tms position necessary to bun, bunt a,, new 
town on the scite of the antient Lutetia, or at 
least very much au gment e d 4he>#ld one, embel- 
lished it with many edifices, and fortified it with 
# ' T 



walls and. two strong Castles^ at the head erf* %vfo 

v wooden bridges, sitviated where the. PoQt^u 

; Change^ and the Petit Pont now are. ^^Wg 

530 years that the Romans possess^ed this towp*» 

.ithey enlarged it to the north, and beyond^ the 

'island, which then formed the^ capital (xf the 

'Gaols * the governors residedhiare> and amongst 

j ;t;heni some emperors; Constantino and Con- 

. stance were of tne numhei: : Julian also pas3ed 

' some time there, the winter of the years 857f 

8 and 9* He rebuilt the palace of Thermes 

and the aqueduct of Arcueil, the ruins of which 

. -subsist to this day* Julian spoke of this town 

, as his dear Lutetia, describes its situation, and 

,feoast$ of its vines and fig-trees. 

Saint Denis came to preach the Christian 
; faith about the year 250. The Pagan temples 
were then demolished, and replaced by some 
> Christian churches. 

The Franks made the conquest of Paris in 
^jJhe year of Christ 486, and Clovis established it 
\ as the seat of empire 2S years afterwards. 

Paris gradually encreased till the wars of the 
,-Kormans, in the ninth century, stopped the pro- 
^ "gcess of the buildings, and made the inhabit- 
ants feel the necessity of an enclosure to,pre-> 

^ ierye their burghs from the invasion of the 

A -enemy. 

, • <, ; . ■ ' • •■■■''.. 

^_ The casde of the Louvre, which e:^isted from 
^. the middle of the seventh centujy, was rebuilt 
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by Louis leGrosf about the year 1110; and Phi- 
lippe Auguste, after having paved the streets of 

^ Paris in 1184, commenced anew enclosure of 
walls in 1190, which were finished in 1211* 

' He erected in the middle of the castle of the 
Louvre an elevated tower, where all the great 
vassals were obliged to pay their honfage to the 
king; it was 48 feet in diameter and 96 feet 
high. Philippe Auguste died in 1223, after a 
reign of 43 years. Paris received considerable 

• improvements under his direction, for the town 
which till then consisted of four quarters, had 
iiow eight divisions. After the new enclosure 
of walls begun by Charles V., and finished by 
Charles VI., in 1383, the town was divided into 
sixteen parts. 

Robert Sorbonne founded his schdols in 1250 
m the quarter now called the Sorbontie. It is 
likewise called the quarter of th^ University, 
because all the sciences were profesised there, 
and to distinguish it from the rest of the toitf n, 
and from the cite. But this faiixbourga being 
' very much spread, and in danger from the fre- 
quent excursions of the English, a new enclo- 

' sure of a ditch 30 feet wide and -15 feet d€8Pp 
* was begun to defend the town. 
^ Parii remained in the same state under the 
five reigns that succeeded that of Charles V. ^ It 

"Wias not till the time of Francis I.; the friend 
of iettfers and of the arts, that Paris took a new 
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fkee. The Improvements commenced with th© 
LouVre: the old castle, that uncouth assem^ 
blage of towers and heavy walls, was demct 
lished, and replaced by a palace worthy of the 
K^ing of France. Much had been done to em- 
belliish Paris, but much more still remained to 
b6 done. The palace of the Tuileries WaS 
built by Catherine of Medicis, in 1563* Heniy 
the Fourth, after giving peace to the kingdom 
which he had conquered, resolved to execute the 
vast plan conceived by Philippe Auguste, and 
continued by Francis the First. 

In 1619 was placed on the Pont Neuf the 
equestrian statue of Henry IV. : this Prince 
conceived the project of forming a great public 
square, to be called the Place de France, each 
of the streets coming into it was to have the 
name of one of the provinces. 

Under the reign of Louis XIIL various fine 
streets were built, and improvements made. 

Pd,ris received under the long and glorious 
reign of Louis XIV. embellishments worthy of 
ihe powerful monarch who commanded them, 
and the ministers and artists who directed th^ir 
execution. The projects of Henry IV. and of 
Louis XIII. were finished. More than eighty^ 
streets were opened and rebuilt. Thirty-fhree 
cihiirches were erected with great magnificence j 
two public squares and bridges rebuilt in stohie^ 
imd the quays newly constructed j fotir ileW 
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ports to facilitate commerce were made, and tb^ 
great Chatelet was enlarged for the greater con- 
venience of the administration of justice. 

The magnificent establishment of the Hot^l 
de Mars, or the Invalids, was founded, and also 
the Observatory, to forward the knowledge of 
astronomy and navigation; also a pump to 
raise the waters of the Seine, and to distribute 
it to the different quarters, and fifteen new 
fountains. ' 

The Louvre likewise was enlarged, and almost 
rebuilt, with a magnificence which has spread it& 
fame over all Europe as a chef d*oeuvre of art; 
and as the most magnificent palace of the uni- 
verse, including the Tuileries, which joins it, and 
also the Pont Royal. ' 

The old gates of the town were now re- 
placed by triumphal arches, and the Boulevard 
planted with trees, forming an almost uninter- 
rupted promenade around the whole of the 
capital, and contributing as much to its salubrity 
as to its beauty. 

Louis XV. was equally zealous to embellUli 
the capital : the limits of the town were en- 
larged by his order. In 1722 the Palais BouiTr 
bpn was built in a new style. The Mitjtary 
School was founded in 17^1> ^nd the new 
St* Qenevieve erected on a majestic plan. The 
Place Louis XV. and its colonnades werje begun 
mJ^l^' ;TbeCh^i»ps ipyisfei^a wer§. xejpWed 
' ^' ■ T 3' ■ " 
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tt'th^same epocha; and in I76S the buOding' of 
'the School of Medicine reproduced in Paris the 
litible forms of antique architecture. In 1764» 
the porcelaine manufactory was established at 
SeVre with royal magnificence. Ib 1765 new 
boulevards surrounded Paris on the south, 
several fountains were also erected. The chisel 
6f Bouchardon gave beauty and value to the 
fountain de Grenelle, The FoundKng Hospi* 
tal was established in this reign ; and the road 
ind bridge of Neuilly astonished the stranger 
by the beauty and the boldness of their execu- 
tion. The fronts of Saint Sulpice and of Saint 
Mustache decorated the quarters where tibey 
were elevated, by their imposing masses and 
richness of their architecture. L*Ecole de Droit, 
andL'Hotel des Monnois were erected in 1771. 
Louis XVI. proposed to finish the monuments 
and all the embellishments dommenced by his 
great-grandfathA*, and to order new works. He 
caused St. Genevieve and the new Madeleine to 
be continued, built several churches, repaired 
tiie Palais de Justice, and enlarged and founded 
-*?*^veral hospitals. 
%^*The French and Italian theatres, the comic 
'Ojj^ellp^ and the smaller theatre, were built with 
astdhishing rapidity. The Holies were enlarged, 
the markets opened, and the fountain of the In* 
hocents, the chef d*oeuvre of Jean Gougon, 
agahi appears in an open sitnation f and the ^ne 



\ cupola: of ihe flalle-au^bles rivals* iiwgrande|jr 
that g£ the Pantheon of Rome. Many other 

• improvements alsp took glace j amongst thpm 
the:PoM:Ix)uisXIVi m^e^ks appearance, md 
eatablisheil the lot^ desired communication be- 
tween ^eFauxbourg SL Germain, andtheFauK- 

« bourg St. Honore* The Jardin des Plaiftea; ig- 
V ceived considerable enlargement, and its cabin^et 
of natural history became mor^^ worthy of ^e 
attention of the student and the public by the 
wonders it offered to their research apd curiosi|y. 
The Palais Royal and its galleries were built 4n 
a short space of time, and ornamented with s^q[>s 
<rf aU descriptions. ; • > ■ > - . -^ ,^ 'j 

But the Revolution began and produced no- 
thing but ruins : the Bastile ^as demolished ; 
and at this signal all the monuments of art were 
menaced ; the barriers of Paris were mutilated ; 
several churches were violated and degraded, or 
sold and destroyed. Thesttltues of the kings 

* broken, melted, and replaced by idols in wood 
and in painted cloth. 

At last a young h^o reigned in France, Mid 
Paris once more regained her splendour. The 
: L grand proj^ts of public utility, and truljpj^al 
r[ magnificence, were repdmrnenced, an4.|br 4he 
nipostt part wer^ executed ^^ith * celerifey without 
--iexfi^mplei . ..- -_;. - •.!-. 

„ ::•: Tfee Gaitpu^ was cleared^ of all those nui- 
iJia««P«: . which :,dirf}S«^!^^ zW^^ tt<!^>«the 
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sovereign; it forms an immense place d'armes, 
ornamented by new streets and triumphal mo- 
numents ; the Louvre is finishing ; the gardens 
of the Tuileries are cleared on all sides ; and 
the Rue de Rivoli, which runs on on6»side» pro- 
duces an imposing effect. The Rue de la Paix, 
runniag from the Place Vendome to the Boule- 
vard?, establishes another grand communicatioit ^ 
between this superb garden and the Chaus6e 
d' Antin : a spacious market is formed on the 
lands of the Jacobins of the Rue St. Honor^ : 
three bridges rise at the same time before the 
Louvre, the Arsenal, and Pile Notre Dame; 
and a fourth soon after before the Military 
School. 

The Place de la Bastile is to become the great 
point of union between the Rue St. Antoine and 
the north and south boulevards. A triumphal 
arch near this place is to attest to future gene- 
rations the immortal days of Marengo and 
Austerlitz. 

The Place du Louvre and that of Notre Dame 
are enlarged j the demolition of the houses of 
the Pont St. Michel, have changed the aspect 
of Paris. The quays of Buonaparte, Desaix, 
and Napoleon, have rendered it more magnifi*. 
cent J .and each day new projects are arising to 
add to its happiness and its glory. 
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THE PALACES OF PARIS TRACED TO THE NATIONAl, 
CHARACTER AND GOVERNMENT BY LE GRAND AND 
LAUDON. • * 

w 

I 

After the sacred edifices, the palaces are in 
general the works where architecture displays 
her grandest means, and where the power and 
the taste of nations are developed to the greatei^t 
extent. 

It is also in this species of edifices that the 
manners and customs of a people are mostly 
shewn. The habitations of the great and the 
rich bear in all nations the characterisftic mark 
: of the political institutions that govern them. 
According to the various ways which these in- 
stitutions permit to individuals to shew or con- 
ceal their riches, architecture either restrains or 
expands her powers. 

Past and present examples prove that in a 
country where democracy reigns, the habitations 
of the rich are invariably simple. A sumptuous 
palace would excite envy. In these countries 
a certain unison of exterior, which is taken fcir 
equality, prevails; but it is oftener hypocrisy oh 
the part of the powerful, who readily take other 
means to indemnify themselves. 

Luxury in private buildings was unknown to 

the republics of Greece, and in what is called 

3 



the fine time of the Roman republic. It was 
in the decline of this last, that the rich, breakmg 
1 the barriers elevated' by castom and the laws 
against luxury, inhabited palaces, which,, accord- 
ing to Plii^y, Jnsulted by their splendour the 
divine temples. . 

The aristocratic republic of modem Italy 
carried the magnificence of its palaces to the 
, highest degree. It is generally the principle of 
aristocracy that dominates in Italy; and this 
principle is very favourable to the luxury of 
civil architecture. There, where the great par- 
ticipate the government, — the pride of rank, of 
birth^ and of fortune, cannot be repressed by the 
laws, but must. on the contrary develope and 
discover themselves. To strike the senses of 
r tiie multitude they must be imprinted on yrhat- 
^ ever attracts the eye. . - » » 

^ The monarchical government is very i^vour- 

^ rable to the building of palaces. There the priace 

di^oses of considerable sums of money, .^nd 

may. employ them at his pleasure in the^x- 

^iiponcsRi of building. In great monarchies < the 

palace of the sovereign is nec^sarily an im- 

,; ( tmenm. edifice ; and when good taste has directed 

I the 6xecution^ the imposing example must have 

•^L 4 powerful effect on the arts and architeoture. 

rFprJu monarchies a spirit of imitation rei^s, 

andcn^. foRow the model (rf* the prinoeb To 

m^:^: is • iQj pl^»e^ awi to , plewe ia /i|he jftrst 

5 
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and surest way to foitane* From hence arises 
: an emulation amongst the rich, who more or 
less have the ambition of constructing tasteful 
and magnificent palaces to add to the lustre of 
the sovereign abode. By littl^ and little, tl^s 
ambition extends to the lower classes ; and as in, 
this country thei^e is too much distance between 
the prince and his subjects to allow envt/ to form 
comparisons^ architecture may be lavished 
without fear of censure on the habitations of 
the subjects. 
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AN ORIoniAL DESCRIPTION OF THE JARDIN DES PLANTES^ 

AND ITS COLLECTIONS. 

The appellation of the Jar din des Plantes^ does 
not very well express the nature of this estabUsh* 
xdent. Besides a botanic garden, it compre- 
hends an extensive Menagerie, a cabinet of all 
the objects of natural history, a Museum of 
Anatomy, and buildings where courses of lec- 
tures are given on the chief departments of the 
Physical Sciences. 

The Jardin des Plantes^ formeriy known "by 
the name of Jardin da Roi^ (a title which^ I 
siTppose, will be, or has been^ restored to it,) is 
situated at the eastern extremity of F^s^ knd 
on the'SQuth side' of the Seine. Near the river, 
4tnd the gatet^^lHcb apem Mbre^ && bridge 
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of Austerlitz, the ground is level ; but on re- 
tiring behind towards the south, it is agreeably 
varied by small eminences and depressions, ' 

On entering you perceive on the right a series 
of square enclosures, which have for their object 
to furnish instruction to the farmer and the 
practical gardener/ 

The first of these divisions is appropriated to 
specimens of different kinds of soils and ma- 
nures, — a ticket being prefixed to each heap* 
Among these may be noticed the soil in which 
nitre is produced or regenerated : calcareous 
soils and marls, Varieties of clay, gravel, and 
river sand, straw, and the dung of .various 
animals, and even oyster shells, have furnished 
specimens for this collection ; and to these are 
added brush and fire- woods, hop-poles, &c. 

Though it may be at first thought by some, 
that the ticketing of a heap of oyster shells is 
carrying the system of nomenclaturing a little 
too far, and borders on the ridiculous, yet per- 
haps this impression will cease, when it is re- 
collected, that the object has been to assemble 
specimens of all the chief varieties of soils and 
manures in one spot, where the practical man 
may examine them at his convenience. 

The school of practical agriculture occupies 
the next inclosure : it is large and well managed, 
ahd contains varied examples of hedges, ditches^ ' 
hd-hais, and combinations of these j ditches with 
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doping banks enamelled with flowers ; — hedges 
on walls ; — =- palisades of the various evergreens, 
and modes of trimming them ; — frames for 
rearing apple trees, &c. &c. 

It is easy to appreciate the use of this enclo- 
sure to the gardener and the farmer ; and it ia 
pleasing to see, for the first time, a collection 
of the different modes in which the industry of 
man is applied to the soil and its products. 

Continuing in the same line, we come to the 
JEcole des Plantes d* usage dam Feconomie. rurcdt 
et domestique des Francois. 

This enclosure, as large as the last, con« 
tains a great variety of plants arranged under, 
general heads. 

The school of fruit trees cultivated in France 

■ 

forms the next enclosure, arranged simply ac* 
cording to the natinre of their fruits, whether 
shells, or berries, or having kernels, or cap- 
sules, &c. 

We then reach those parterres in which the 
plants that properly constitute the botanic garden 
are placed; The arrangement is according to 
the natural method of Jussieu, which has for 
its basis the marks of Siffmity existing between , 
difierent species and families of plants. It is 
in some respects better suited for d, hotsmcL 
garden, than for the actual investigation of 
pl4nts, for ip the latter instance it c^mot hp 
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ybiAed on the same footing of utility with the 
syst^n <:^ the illustrious Linnaeus. 

Within these enclosures every thing ap» 
preaches to an English neatness ; the rails are 
i£ iron painted green ; the walks are bordered 
by well-trimmed box j the labels offer themselves 
conveniently to the eye, and there is such dn 
intermixture of trees and shrubs with the 
smaller plants, that the whole loses that too 
fi)i!mal appearance of beds which is so common 
jn' many botanic gardens. Those plants which 
are too weak to bear the agitations of the wind, 
are enclosed by cylinders of open wicker- woi*k j 
others more tender, are placed under glass 
shades. The trees which line the great avenues, 
form an excellent shade ; they are chiefly horSe 
chesnuts, tall, and having their branches trained 
parallel to the alleys, so as to present the same 
imposing appearance which is seen oh the grand 
road from Paris to Chantilly. 

The Pond is a small circular basin, with a 
^border of marble. The aquatic plants grow up 
in tubs A^t smalt casks, which prevent theia 
ijfronHfeprtading too much in a place where the 
iart4rf the gardener can have less controul over 
^^ern. I took a list of them ail, but none are 
iotcommon. ; ^ 

^Chi the rigljt hand opposite the pond^ ex- 
4exid$ a 4:Btige erf' buildings occupied as grieen- 
iioui^s aifct stoves^jand extiendin^ to the teng:t£^ 



.ctf nearly six . hundred feet. These have been 
erected at (Ufierent periods^ and have little tini' 
formity or elegance. in their appearance > ttnd 
they are evidently not in good repair* The prin- 
cipal green-house alone, raised above a sunk par* 
terre below, has a good aspect, from its arcades 
sgid a range of marble vases along the front which 
impart elegance : it is besides one of the few 
buildings in Paris constructed of red bricks. 

I saw many plants which were new to me in 
it, as well as in the range of hotbeds below it. 
Behind it the hedges are interlaced with twin- 
ing TropcBola^ Passion flowers^ and CkmvohruU. 
Several of the rarer trees and shrubs are placed 
in boxes on a circular plat before the Axc^hi- 
theatre, intermixed with orange trees, of which 
many specimens, including some varieties, are 
scattered in the walks throughout thi$>part of 
the garden. There are two %e specimens x>f 
the Palmetto^ or thatch palm, at th$ gate, of the 
Amphitheatre, and others are near« 

The femi^ not numerous, grpw tip amoi^ 
|)0|:ous pieces of rock, which are too small, £u: 
more so than at Kew. One would \p5h ta faa^e 
these toys^ banished from Bptamc gard^is^OT 
rather to see a jj^den, i^ which.nature. ^ns 
imitated in the scak^ as well as in ih^mcfiie^ :lBx^ 
little lizar4s^we;c^^ winning, through t^f^.walKs. 
^ Contjnjiing onvirardsi^ amd le^viqg tho^ AmpW- 
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uttd on passing by the houses of the prof6ssOfs^ 
ycm begin to follow a winding path which le&dfe' 
to the summit of a small hill by a gentle asbeM. 
Yoir proceed amid firs, and dypi^sses, aild ' 
hedges, intertwined or overhuhg with flowers/ 
On the top is an open temple of brass, consist- 
ing of eight slender pillars, surmounted by an 
armillary sphere and diaL Formerly a bnming 
glass was so arranged, as to set fire to a small 
cannon, when the sun approached to the meri- 
dian. On the frieze is inscribed, 

Horas non numero nisi serenas. 

Here I sat frequently in the evenings, enjoy- 
ing the prospect of Paris and the country. 
To the east, beyond the columns of the Barrier 
St. Antoine, the dungeon of Vincennes is con- 
spicuous, amid a rich country, '^continued on 
both sides of the Seine, and on the south di- 
versified with villages, windmills, and suburbs, 
beyond the domes of Val de Grace and the 
Salpetriere. To the westward, you look around 
on. one half of Paris, crowned by the majestic 
dome of the Pantheon, rising up lofty and white 
in a clear sky ; but the view is arrested at the 
black towers of Notre Dame, and from the 
rising of the ground the most interesting parts 
of the city, the palaces, and the Invalids, are 
lost. — A person attends with a telescope to 
afford a better view of the more distant objects. 



Below, the high trees obstruct the view of the 
greater part of the garden. One of the most 
conspicuous objects half way down is the great 
Cedar of Lebanon, (Pinus CedrtiSy) a most ma^ 
jestic tree, spreading out into dense and dark 
green masses of foliage, above which are seen 
its large cones, as if floating. Before it lost its 
top during the fury of the revolution, it must 
have nearly equalled the brass kiosk in eleva- 
tion. But cannon balls found their' way even 
here, and hours not serene/ — near its ever- 
green foliage, and within the hedge, rises a 
small column of white granite, on a pedestal of 
"white marble; tlie foliage springs up closely 
around it ; it once supported a bust of Linneeus, 
which the government should replace in so de- 
lightful and appropriate a situation. 

The students recline in numbers on the turfi 
or read and write on the seats around. Small 
cottages below offer them refreshments in the 
following terms in Latin and French : — ^ 

Laiterie de la Chaumiere du Jardin des Plantes. 
Hie post Laborem Quies. 

Hie secura quies, der victmque sahibris ; coUe ntper viridi 
sunt ova recentia nobisy caseoli moUes, et pressi copia lactis. 

They have also coffee, and you may breakfast 
very well here on all these materials for a franc, 
without any dread of the saving clause with re- 
gard to the eggs. 
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« 

The Menagerie occupies nearly ofte half of 
the Jardin des Plantes. On turning to thfe 
right, aftCT passing the school of Practical AgA- 
culture,' a low range of buildings appeals; < in 
which the fiercer quadrupeds are confined. 
There were there, when my visit was paid,^ three 
fine lions, and as many lionesses. One of! the 
Uons has a dog for his companion, of whom he 
appeal's fond, smiling at his sport The -dog 
keeps barking at the spectators^ and the lioH, 
retired behind, looks on with the frank and 
mild, yet noble air for which this quadruped is 
remarkable. The dog appears to be proud of 
serving him. . r?- 

. I saw no tiger. There is a large panther, a very 
fierce bear, a wolf of the Ardennes, hyfisnas, and 
a porcupine. Several cells afe empty. 
■ From thence to the Anatomical Cabinet and 
the Amphitheatre, the whole ground is kid out 
in enclosures, and provided with lower or 
higher palisades, as the animals require; the 
surface has a considerable variety, and there is 
an abundance of shade. In the lowest part is 
a pond. 

Five bears, in three low open enclosures, sur- 
rounded by parapets, afibrd much amusement 
t* the spectators' in the garden. Being young, 
they are pretty tame, and are easily prevailed 
upon to cjimb the trunks of trees, which i: are 
placed before their dens. - . t k^ 

^ 4t ^ 
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-Behind them, range almost at libi^rty, the 
tamer quadrupeds, deer, gazelles, the strepsi- 
ceros, the elk, the white goats of Angora, se- 
veral varieties of sheep, &c. Two camels are 
employed to turn the wheel of a. forcing pump, 
which raises water to the gardens. 

The elephant has a large building and a yard 
to himself; he is young and without tusks, but 
bulky and in good health. He amuses himself 
within his enclosure by scattering the dust over 
his body with his trunk, or by catching the 
articles of food presented to him by his visitors. 

A large circular building lately erected con- 
tains at present only a specimen of the Ajrnee 
or Indian Bull« — In enclosures around the 
tame fowls, peacocks, pheasants, and casso- 
warys, ducks and swans, roam about or resort 
to the piece of water at the bottom. A range 
of wire cages near the lions contains some of 
the smaller birds ; the fiercer ones are in 
stronger cages in a long range near the house of 
the keeper. There are there besides, a long 
series of monkeys, macaws, and lorys, many 
specimens of vultures and eagles, some of which 
have most piercing eyes, to which no painter 
could do justice. 

Such is a general view of the menagerie^ 
and the most pleasant ideas are called up, on 
walking through th^e shady enclosures, and 
seeing the antelopes, ^nd wild goats, and deer, 

w 2 
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and fowls^ tame, and approaching to solicit 
food. 

The Cabinet of Natural History, which is 
^e richest collection of the kind in the world, 
occupies the two floors of the great building 
at the end of the garden. There are concen- 
trated those specimens in the three kingdoms 
of nature, which have occupied the attention of 
Tournefort, Buffon, Lacepede, Hauy, and other 
iDustrious men. 

The building is plain, without decorations, 
and though nearly four hundred feet in length, 
is still too small. On the first floor we find the 
Library^ which consists almost entirely of 
works on Natural History. In this respect,, 
however, it is far excelled by the magnificent 
collection of Sir Joseph Banks, in Soho Square, 
who has omitted no opportunity, during a long 
atid valuable life, of purchasing every good or 
curious work on the sciences to which he is so 
warmly attached. — But many of the rarest 
works on plants are to be found here, as the 
Hortus MalabaricuSj the writings of Plumier 
and Ventenat, &c. The herbals of Toum6fort 
are also deposited here, and they are in good 
i#rder. In the middle of the room, are tables 
for reading; at the upper end is a pair of 
globes, four feet in diameter, engraved by Coiro- 
nelli of Venice in 1693. — A few prints arid 
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drawings of plants, and the new mineralogical 
tables of M. Lucas, are su$pended against the 
book cases. 

Near the door is the statue of Buffon, m white 
marble and with a simple drapery. It bears pu 
its pedestal the well knpwn and very improper 
inscription : — 

r 

Majestati Naturae par Ingexiium. 

This is but a slight ebullition of French flattery, 
and that too not very well applied. No one 
has described animals with such eloquence and 
bfeauty of colouring as BuflTon ; but in exactness 
he yields to the Swedish Sage, and system he 
constantly despised. Bufibn's successors have 
seen his errors, and avoided them. Besides, 
how ill does this inscription agree with his 
theory of the Earth, now forgotten, and his 
orgamc molecules^ . on which he attempted to 
raise a system of materialism. 

The Minerals and Geological coUectipn are 
contained in a suite of five ' rooms, or rather 
halls. — There is little to boast in their arrange- 
ment : as is usual in other collections, many are 
too high to be easily recognized by the sharpest 
eyes, and others level with the floor, so as to 
require stooping. The arrangement is that of 
Haiiy, the celebrated crystaUographer, and is 
the result of forty years* application to his 
favourite study. 

u 3 
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Though this collection is rich and numerous, 
yet it appeared to me to have by far too many 
duplicates of common minerals. In the calca- 
reous spar suite, it is rivalled by two private 
cabinets in London ; and in the gems far sur- 
. psyssed by several collections in the same city. 
It is still, however, the largest collection which 
has yet been forined. 

Labels, indicating the order, class, or genus 
appear at the head of each ; and when speci- 
mens of a substance or forms of a crystal are 
waiting (as is often the case), the label remains 
to indicate its situation, as in the instance of 
the very rare mineral plomb natif vokanique. 
The only specimen of native lead is marked 
mnorphe^ and is small and imperfect. 

After one hall of earthy and stony substances, 
and oife of ores, a third displays the varieties 
of the larger masses of the globe, as granites, 
porphyries, &c. Soon however all becomes 
confusion here, from that intermixture of primary 
and secondary rocks which Haiiy patronises 
along with many other opponents of the more 
rigorous and useftil distinctions introduced into 
geology, by the celebrated Werner. — In this 
hall are three hundred specimens of French 
marbles, of uniform size. In the other depart- 
ments are all the ornamental articles constructed 
of granites, agates, jaspers, rock-crystals, ife^ 
marbles, lapis lazuli, &c. 
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When we enter the next hall, the fourth in 
order, the mind is suddenly arrested and carried 
back to remote periods of time. Around are 
the bones of the animals which have become 
extinct on our planet, preserved in their origi- 
nal envelopes of stony matter, as they were 
drawn from the soil or elevations of which they 
oflen form a large or the greater part. With 
these are associated the remains of quadrupeds 
similar to those of our present continents, but 
dug up in countries where many of them are 
now never seen. All are arranged by the 
hands of Cuvier himself, who has placed them 
in that order in which they are described in his 
late work. 

All parts of the world have contributed to 
this collection. Among other wonders, are the 
fragments of an elephant's tusk, which when 
complete, must have been at least ei^t feet in 
length. Several cases are filled with the bones 
of the Siberian Mammoth, or Elephant, and 
the American Mammoth, or Mastodonton. 
There is a specimen of the hair of that Mam- 
moth which was found in 1805, preserved in a 
blocjk of ice on the shore of the Icy Sea, in 
the country of the Tonguses in Siberia : when 
extricated the dogs devoured its flesh, which 
had remained in a state of complete preserva- 
tion for so long a period. After the bones of 
Rhinoceroses, Hippopotami, and Tapirs, come 

' u 4 
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those discovered by Cuvier in the plaster ' 
qimrries of Montmartre^ and of which he ha# 
constituted several new genera of extinct qua-^ 
drupeds. 

Few classes of animals 'exist of which we da 
not find the remains here, dug up from great 
depths, where they had been covered by regular 
seiries of strata. If the remains of birds are 
not numerous in this case, the same cannot be 
said of the fishes, for you have only to turn 
round to the opposite side, and view five hun- 
dred fish in stone from one hill in Italy, Mount 
Bolca, in the Veronese, There part of the 
animal matter has been arrested by the pre&i 
sure of the itiass, and tinged the marly slate 
which surrounds it. The names attached to 
them are old and cannot now be depended 
on. .^ 

There is employment here for months and 

years ; and enough indeed on which to exercise 

the enereased knowledge of the philbsophers, 

who shall exist some centuries hence. In the 

last and fifth room we must pass by hurriedly 

all those impressions of ferns dug up from coal 

mines, which shew us the connection of coal 

with the ancient forests. Nor can I do Inore - • 

than notice those fine opalised and jaspery blocks ' 

of wood, which are perfect opal and jasper tW? 

one end, and perfect wood at this other. Aftet ■ 

these appear the productions of Vesuviiis and - 

2 
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Etna, the workmanship of those natural fires 
wkich itiever cease operating. The specimens 
collected by Spallanzani and Dolomieau, the 
two best observers of Volcanic countries, are 
her^ and it is interesting to connect them with 
the relation of their travels in Naples, Sicily, 
and the Lipari Isles. With these Haiiy has con* 
nected the Basalts collected by St. Fond, and 
all the other clay rocks, which, according to his 
opinions, indicate a Volcanic origin. 

The Zoological treasures, with the exception 
of the Antphibia and Pisces^ which occupy a - 
hall on the first floor, are contained in the long 
gallery on the second. They are well lighted 
by semicircular windows in the roof. 

The length of this gallery, and the diversified 
and numerous assemblage of beings which are 
crowded in it, form a pleasing and ai\jmated 
coup d*oeil, and the interest heightens, when, 
on the public days, we find it nearly impossible 
to move through the crowd of perscms of all 
ranks which fills it. • 

Few animals are wanting in the series of 
quadrupeds and birds. . Of monkies alone there 
are at least two hundred specimens, and often 
more of a single family of birds, as of the ge* 
neya MotaciUa and Tanagr^. — To mention here 
^ few qC the; lading objects would be to go far ' 
into the field of Zoology. I saw many animals 
for the fijfst; time, as the caraekopard brought 
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from Africa by Vaillant, the bison, and the 
lama, and.the vicugna of Peru, Many specimens 
have been presented by the late Empress Jose- 
phine. There is a regular arrangement of the 
whole, which adds cons(iderably to their interest 
and value. In different parts of the gallery ap- 
pear busts of Tourn6fort, Linnaeus, •Adanson, 
Daubenton, and Fourcroy. The only paintings 
are two — a lion tearing a goat, and an eagle 
pouncing on a lamb. 

The invertebral animals are chiefly deposited 
in cases in the middle of the apartments ; the 
insects and shells are neatly displayed below 
glass cases, along with corals, sponges, and 
suites of the eggs of birds. There is here a 
great want of room, and many objects are too 
low to be seen well. — Among the insects, after 
the splendid papilios are glanced ^.t, and the 
sphinxes, one may see a series of the silk-worms, 
with their cocoons, and the caterpillars formed 
of wax so as exactly to resemble the living 
animals. Near them are the gall-nuts, and 
woods pierced or formed by insects. Additions 
illustrating the history and habits of the insect 
are often added, so as to please ; thus the cun- 
ning ^^^r/mco leOf or lion ant, is placed at the 
bottom of its sandy pit, down the sides of which 
insects are crawling, unconscious of theiy 
danger. 
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The Cabinet (TAnatorme Comparee, or thte 
anatomical collection, is contained -^il a large 
building near the Amphitheatre, CiiVier pre- 
sides here, and by his genius and skill has effected 
wonders in this branch of science, A great 
part of the present collection was formed by 
Daubenton, during the period when he was 
associated with Buffon in describing and dis- 
secting the quadrupeds and birds. Cuvier has 
enlarged it, but wishes to increase it, so that it 
may contain, not only a complete skeleton of 
every animal, but a complete series of the bones 
of each, separately arranged, to be at all times 
objects of fcomparison for determining the true 
species of animals whose remains are found in 
the fossile state. Cuvier, who was the first to 
divide animals into vertebral and invertebral^ 
has so improved comparative anatomy, as to be 
able to determine, on inspecting any one of 
the principal bones of a quadruped, to what 
peculiar species it belongs. 

I first passed through the rooms where Cuvier 
continues his labours ; the walls are covered, as 
in all French cabinets, with wooden and paste- 
board boxe?, in which he assorts and names the 
bones which he is constantly receiving. On 
the tables are the preparations on which he is 
immediately employed. 

In the first of the public rooms are the mum- 
mies and skeletons of the human species } among 



the least pleasing sights. One Egyptian itttim' 
my^ disQIjjg^ged from its coffin and wrappers^ 
is dry, datk brown, and with the thighs afid 
arms, almost exhausted of flesh. There are 
male and female mummies of the Gucmches^ the 
ancient inhabitants of Teneriffe, white and 
distorted. A mummy of the ancienf* Gauls is 
marked as having been found near Riom. — 
The art of making mummies, so far from being 
lost, has been improved by the skill of modem 
anatomists ; and the most perfect one yet seen, 
though at present in a neglected state, is that 
one of a lady, prepared by the late Dr. Sheldon, 
and now in the museum of the late John Hunter, 
in Surgeons' Hall, London. An interesting 
description is given of it in the first volume • of 
St. Fondas travels through England and Scot- 
land. 

Among the skeletons is that of the Assassin 
of General Kleber, who held for a short time 
the chief command of the French army in 
Egypt. — An extensive series of human bones 
illustrates the diseases to which they are subject, 
'jfhe skeletons which follow and crowd the 
apartments are all clean, and comprehend tl\e 
greater number of quadrupeds. Those of the 
elephant and the rhinoceros present quarries of 
bones : and a tall man may walk under the belly 
of the cameleopard without stooping.— -We see 
hei;e, • what combinations and forms of bones 



nature has employed to unite ^?g|gth with 
activity in the tiger and the Heawp^ im^ 
swiftness to the horse and the aniMope. The 
skeletons of birds are not so numerous as those 
of the quadrupeds; there are many of the 
amphibia, and one of a crocodile ; there are also 
many skeletons of fishes. 

The wax preparations of fishes and shell fish 
follow, constructed with the nicest art, and 
displaying the true colours and position of ani- 
mals, which it is impossible to preserve. The 
anatomy of the chiton, for example, is fine. 
Snails in wax are attached to real shells, and 
caterpillars to leaves and branches ^ of trees; 
In one case the anatomy of an egg is displayed 
in twenty-four preparations, from the appearance 
of the first speck of life, to the chicken bursting 
from its shell. 

In the last room are the foeti and monsters. 
The wax preparations here are of the greatest 
beauty, and on a large scale; they embrace 
all parts of the human system, so that one may 
form ideas of anatomy, without the disgust that 
attends dissections. The most elegant additionn 
are present ; a child reclines on a silken couch^ 
a lady and dhild are placed on an ornamented 
sofa, so as to give to this science all the attract- 
tions of which it is perhaps susceptible. 

In the amphitheatre there is a chemical labo^ 
ratory and a large lecture room. The folk>.wmg ' 
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was theanatigement of the prc^essors iavAu^ 

Chemira^ is divided into three courseai. 
M.Laqgier, well known by several accurate 
analyses and memoirs, gives lectures on cit^ 
mistry in general, thriqe a week at nine o'clodk 
in the morning. His . elocution is - easy and 
rapid, and he does not use notes. —^ Bouillon 
la Grange treats of chemistry applied to Hiar- 
macy, and Vauquelin on the same science ap- 
plied to arts and manufactures. 

Haiiy lectured at ten o'clock in the morning 
in the gallery of minerals, on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays. He was well attended. *^ 
Des Fontaines had a course of botany and vege- 
table physiology thrice a week, at seven in the 
iporning; and Jessieu, the nephew and suc- 
cessor of the celebrated author of the natural 
method, announced excursions in the fields, or 
herborizations, and appointed his rendezvous 
near one of the barriers at eight o'clock. 

In the extensive provinces of Zoology, St* 
Hilaire had the mammalia and birds, Lacepede 
the ;reptiles and fishes, and Delamarck the in- 
vertebral ' animals, in which he engaged t6 give 
the true principles of a Zoological theory. 
Count Lacepede is so unpopular at present 
that the students would not attend him ; he be- 
came in the last winter one of the meanest of 
the public flatterers of Napoleon, and ^as the 



organ of the senate during tbe last^Miscriptioa 
which he attempted to raise. ]V^'|HkerIl leo 
tured in his absence. -^^W'^ 

The summer courses commence in general 
»about the S4th of May, and finish in August. 
The opportunities of study and research Bse 
great j every thing is open ; and the whc^e esta- 
blishment not only presents the most extensive 
assemblage of objects in all the departments of 
natural history, which the world has yet seen 
collected in one place, but is conducted with a 
liberality, and a just attention to the claims of 
all which gives an increased interest to every 
part of its treasures. 



AN ORIGINAL DESCRIPTION OF THE CONSERVATOIRE 

DESARTS ET METIERS. 

I was admitted frequently to this collection 
which is contained in the extensive buildings 
of the abbey of Saint Martin, in the street of 
that name. It is open to the public on Sundays 
only. It is one of those institutions where 
there is sufficient room for the exhibition of 
.every article. Some idea may be formed of the 
extent and variety of its contents from the fol- 
^lpwi^g account of them^ 

jln the first room, three spinning jennies and 
two carding mills y^evid employed in ihe manu- 
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facture f>£0Dtton*thread under ike direotion of 

a few 'iij^p^^* There are also here same 
spinning*liRels. ■•■ , r 

., On^ntering^ the second hall, the great ma- 
chine for cotton spinning invented by M« Van- 
canson, strikes the eye ; though its magnitude 
may give it a complicated appearance, yet its 
plan is rather simple. But the arrangement^ 
the bobbins upon it is such as to render it, like 
many other machines of the same artist, ins- 
practicable in the use. The eonstructian of th^ 
iron chain, . which communicates motion to th^ 
whole is ingenious ; but it is now common ia 
our own manufactures. -.'• 

. Many other machines of Vaucanson are near ; 
as the mill he contrived for unrolling the 
cocoons of the silk worm ; a loom for weaving 
tapestiy paintings on silken stufis, with a paint, 
ing in progress of execution ; machines for weav- 
ing plain and embroidered stuffs. — Thisinge^ 
nious artist constructed several automatons^ of 
which a flute-player and a chess-pla3i^r were 
much admired ;' but I could not learn what bad 
become of them. Vaucanson, at his d^thv^bei* 
queathed upwards of a hundred machines to 
the government. - .♦ 

The looms and carding machines of &&i 
James Douglas, for which a patent {brtoH 
d' invention) was granted by Buonaparte in 1807f 
are adapted for woollen stuffi* :« >f 
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In thjB cases aeound this room are placed all. 
the shuttles and other subsidiary aflH||i. They 
contain also specimens of French ^^IR^ufacture 
in na^ toothed wheels, and many other articles 
of wrought and cast iron. 

In the next apartment are some models pf 
Chateaux, a model of a pala^ce, and one of an 
iron manufactory of Birmingbam. 

In the church of the Abbey, which is entered 
next, are deposited under a lofty roof most oi 
the larger machines. The car of one of the 
first balloons is suspended from the top« The 
new hydraulic machines, invented by M. de 
Manoury Dectot, are chiefly intended for the 
raising of water. A large model in brass of 
the Ram of Mongolfier displays one of the best 
machines ever invented for raising water ; the 
structure of the valve is peculiarly ingenious. 
It is to be seen in action in the vicinity, at 
No. 1 5. Rue Pastorelle. 

There are also various garden pumps, jets, 
and fire engines, (one by Bramah of London) : «-« 
also various fire ladders, including Regnier's 
ladder for entering the windows of a hpuse on 
fire. This ladder is very . strong, jand from its 
being in slides is very portable. It might be 
added with advantage to the fire aj^aratus used 
in London, where fires are far ippre frequent 
and dangerous than in Paris, in the houses of 
which city the stone floors a^nd thick walk easily 



out off c^|ippede the communication of the 

flame3« v '^^mjlt- 

The scftSW of Archimedes, of .twenty feet in 
length, is also here. The model of a coach for 
conveying the sick, a mill for grinding and 
bolting the corn at the same time ; vaapboufi 
mills, ploughs, &c. , . 

The first objects in the lower gallery are 
i^pecimens of earthen-ware j beer and oil jars, 
crucibles, pots, water-pipes of stone, &c. 

The variety of Argand lamps is very greats 
and many are of late introduction. Some are 
adapted for lighting halls and passages ; one has 
a brass reflector behind the flame, of the form 
of a parabolic conoid ; several elevate the oil to 
the burner on the hydrostatic principle of com- 
pressed columns of air acting on columns of 
oil I and the lamp on this construction, which 
has been on sale in London during the lasl^ 
two years is claimed here as the invention of 
M. Girard of Marseilles. In one elegant spe*^ 
cimen, the oil is raised by the motion of watcb- 
work in the pedestal, a patent for which waA 
granted to Carcel and Careau in i8oi. The 
lamps, which have slender circular fountains, 
on a level with the. flame, and serving as a 
support to the shade, are at present most/ in 
fashion in Paris; it is on this plan that the 
theatres and the halls of hotels and palaces are 
chiefly lighted up. The French excel ift ele- 
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^atit'Shades for iMh^ist lamps, madte ^^lass, sflk, 
and paper. Their glass shades allMpsometimes 
dtecdratfeS spheres ; and sometimes of white ena- 
meJ cut to neat patterns. 

We nfext find the sieves, pails, and trays usecl 
in the dairies of Switzerland, with specimens of 
the parchment used in the sieves, and a model 
of a churn in glass. 

An imperfect steam-engine is exhibited, of 
which machine I may observe, that there is no 
model in the whole collection which exhibits 
those improvements by which Mr. Watt mad6 
it ''so peculiarly his own, and contributed so 
essentially to the interest of his country. 

The new cocks of A. JuHien are intended to 
pl-eveiit the passage of iail sediment in bottling 
liquors, and are constructed of jpewter and tin 
plate. There are also, by the same artisL 
iTunnels provided with lids and istop-cocks, and 
an ingenious contrivarioe for transfeWing thfe 
Cdntents of one battle to another, witfeout ad- 
mitting any gas contained in thfe liqudt td 
efscape. M. Jullieri has als6'itti|)rbv6d the sy- 
phon by' adding a smaJr |)unip^*t6 it; a cdlft 
tWvancfe which li riot ne#.' ''' ' J • '^ 

Models of ploughs, some of which hrfve'beeil 
senit 'from agriduKttral sodidties: " ' Ih gferierdil 
tftey are i4ibi*e cJarelessly executed than tftfe 
oftier -mbdefe ; therfe rtiay be at lifeiSf'seV^ty ^ 
im^t "bf^^M boni^yUettted, aird dtt^^^els^^ ^^d 
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they aoreifgenfirally on too email acscile tArhmi 
us6ful>eveiiiiii*inodeK •,.;;- :)'^;iuK 

HarrowBu ^ Neat < models of: » park i gatsan 
Model of the Oreille tie Charrue of PrcsiAfent 
J^feison,' of which there is a laxge ap(eiciHi^ir« 
in the JUbbey. Several threshing machuridi^ 
chiefly contrivances Sofr moving flails inrtofe^^ 
which could never answer ; the Scotch tibredi^' 
ing null:^ seems to be entirdy unknown ^ in 
France. ' 

: The extensive series ' of iitochines used iatiie* 
^minctioa of xx>m and wine» is contintiedMin^ 
several models of . fanners, wire presses, i and) 
mills^ moved by wind and water^ ' -o:.<i? 

The aefid tables 'are covered wkh moddb o£ 
Are places and furnaces. One of the flrst^jd 
the economical kitchen in the Hopital de SatOe 
Marie la Netaoci at Florence, in^which a ttndl 
Are is em{)loyed to heat 4;en separate vessels* * it 
has been sup^:seded or improved by Count Rum<» 
fbrc^ whose indefatigable exertions have ddne 
^uch, in this respect, for Paris, where ^ dm 
comisiand of charcoal renders his contrivmces 
Bdofe eccmomical than in London, where that 
fuel cannot be procured but at too heavy a^ 

expence« ; • ' ' 

\ Many models o£ large furnaces for different 
iHpanu&ctories, oflen neatly constructed ixif 
chalk, bricks, &c. Models ctf diemical file* 
naces, •— economical iurnaces, — portable fur» 
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nacesy for cooking food for armies on the 
nKurdt^ -improved -chimneys'^ aitd- wntiktorsi ^ 
House i^toves, often of elegatit f(Hmr' Sp^oi^'^ 
m€9ls of >anders. Improved 'coffee vase^ - • > 

AlftCT '^cending a, ma^ificent staiit-easei yoix 
enter th^: upptir gaUery^ which communicatefi.. 
lyitlijseveral apwtm^ts. The clock placed oni 
tjail tstair^-csdie is ^remarkable Sh: having a ttme^ 
^iece endosed^in the baU of the pendtdum. • « 
■ After viewing^'a large ixiodd of the celebrated: 
machine at Marli, which raises the water to^ -dift 
aqueduct of ¥ersaiUesy the iseries a£'iradis is 
entered upom - The prineipal trad^ usiStmkmjbi 
&ckuresy neatly executed in miniiilure to- tha 
smaUest details, form* a most pledsii^ series o£ 
modidUs^' ' thd < value ' ' of whicli^ 4$^ enoreased ;l>y 
their being all constructedr to: a scale, •■ Bach it 
a&i^cielntxtVe<l^^*lo- giv^ the- ei^^et appeaarance of 
the!iduild]iig4n^^lHdbth0<nan^^ is^dkrried 
oil, mA iti»<^^pm^ ixk £ront to admit an: easy :Viegf 

^riit is thu% for JHstanoe^ Ifeafc a brick^^kilnjt n 
brewery^ .an joiWmiU by M-^^Tessienw^ repret 
aented in -tiieihighesfc perfectbtui Th^ ;:rei«ief 
initot^^EBkrej >fk>m^it8 rmj^ ti^ iiitr# 

ihec^ /t(i>ith$D pafdkingi of 4^f pi^re 8a]|; in caslf^ 
The powder^ll presents all the proq^siflWr^af 
jRkam)pi<ig^odi!3^^ 
i»plfimeirtfcirf*>miDif^ w^^ \ L Th^ jganufectwe 
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Ijaiwn^^t .and mojj^ of. applying moving 
jpiQw^fs tpf them* Jq ^oth^r, the bar ifon is 
.polled o^^^p) plates, or cut- mto. rods. The 
plujqpiber, may view the formation of sheet lead, 
jUi on^ model by rollers only, in anothet by 
melting and pouring out the metal, over an in- 
jclined plane. In the neyr distillery ^ apparatus 
of M. Adam, the brandies are made po pass 
through several egg-shaped receivers of copper ; 
it is the app^cation of the chemical apparatus 
of M. Woolfe to distillation on the large, scale. 
A chemical laboratory is represented within the 
compass of four or ^ve square feet, every fur- 
i:iace and glass in miniature ; and of the same 
size are seen the jpanu&ctory of aquafortis, 
that of lead bullets and shot, -^ a lime-kiln,, the 
founders in sand and clay with their moulds 
jeady. The pottery, the manufactory of stone- 
ware, and that of porcelain in a series of work- 
shops i the cabinet maker, with his , benches, 
saws and glue pots ; and the blacksmiths with 
all the tools in order, coals and water ready, 
and the furnace apparently tarnished by a long 
series of operations. It adds to the excellence 
and the interest of these models, that they 
want the figures of miniature workmen, which 
a bad taste would have introduced into them. . 

Upon the same range of tables lie >some fine 
complicated locks, presented to Louis X^L 
with inscriptiona in verse. He . himself w;as 
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fond of this art, but none of his worfcmaniship 
appears here. Afterwards we come to tte 
French Telegraph, and three others, one 6f 
which, invented by Baron Edelcrantz of Sweden, * 
ijn 1794, bears a close resemblance to that used 
by our own Admiralty. 

In continuing onwards I reckoned twenty-three 
pile engines ; several saw-mills for wood, and 
one for marble. A truck for conveying statues 
to a distance without injury may be supposed to 
have been a desideratum ; it is followed by at 
least a hundred models of carts, waggons, and 
wheels-barrows j a great variety of capstans and 
windlasses } models of boats, some with at* 
tempts to move the oars by wheels ; and a de- 
sign for a coach, the body of which, being 
suspended by ropes below the beam, is in no 
danger of being overturned. Chinese houses 
and a Chinese pagoda. • . 

It would be impossible to give an account of 
all the manufactures which are displayed under 
the head of Specimens of French Industry. The 
utmost freedom is allowed in examining them, 
and every article is exposed. 

The specimens of glass and porcelain crowd 
one table, but they are chiefly of old manufac- 
ture, and have been since excelled. In the 
manufacture of fine flint glass, in which the 
French were so long deficient, they certainly 
How equsll us ; and in giving to it elegant forms. 



^^9iW^^ from <AevaiitiQixe^ 'aiid *]d cuttai^ilV 
I shcnlld certajjajly not hesitate to fiaj^ tfa«t:tilt^ 
^g^ i|s« - . ^ My^ x)pkii(m h ' formed from ^HeiAng 
tj^^^rj^des of crystal m the Palais RoyiaJy^xml 
the^ fl^ufactory' a£ cut crystal in the i^Kioe , 
Jktptttotgueil. /^^^ 

r . 'I?!^ , manafactufe i of paper hax^^^ fiKtm 
shreds of wool, by Robert, is exhibited inmodeL 
'1']^ article hf^ a good texture, and flowefs^&c. 
^e ^printed on it, but it is too high pnkhed to 
bQcinmuch use in Paris. Many volmnes Mt 
jSlled. with specimenSi of papiers peinU^ of 'tiie 
common kinds ; and ,f;he large manu&ctare of 
4hese, on the Boulevards^ is, as usual in ^ the 
]^^ench majuifactures, ^a most lively scei^ eif 
^king,.^ industry! and ingenmty. Many of 
thejx.. papers are surpassed by , ours, "^but tbe!ks 
are far cheaper, - '* '^ 

;. :^his large collection includes specimenar' df 
m^yi prinjting lypes,' by Leger^ the nephew* and 
i}UOQe$aor of Didott lliese letters are beautir^ 
t^i^j ^arp, and the ink admirable. The spl^i-^ 
dici foUp editions of Racine, Moliere, &c. by 
Didot, rival the best productions of Bulmef^» 
^^^, ipress^ as far as the paper ami 
the infc ^re considered j but the French letter*^' 
i(QUixders, have not attended so much as ourcpto 
guying Xo their types good proportions ;= evepL 
t{i^ latest . are long^ and narrow^ and want that; 
roundness of shape that distinguishes ours. 



-Writing lypis; by H^fity Kdm J ^ MM iff 
ifitlier^wWchismuchmedte -E^ .» '^ * . 

finaned/iaC fin^r lamina u#*t»l.'^ 'Ift^^^hine 
spldndidiyv^and have a gbod feffdct b* IJriMcets. ' 

After specimens of sabres, come thfe' ftftifiad 
legs^- and arms, vniAi mtich ' ptbprietyz ' artificial 
ey^ arein great variety. ^^^ ' -'^ -! 

There adrte here aldo several stdcking^ ' Jhiikei, 
all the iiiajchincs attd^ silk' manirfaettit^s dt 
Jjyons, spinnii^ wheeb,^ specimens of '<rkrde& 
eottdn, inv a series of bottteSj to illustrate tfefe 
|)rogress of the raantrf acttire ito Frknce. '''' '' 
• Specimeni^ are given of fanfs of rritrt:her*OT 
peariy and of shining laminaB of steel, lifoiders 
of pulpits. Models to &cilitate the study 6i 
perspective. JKne abidances of beautifid work- 
manship, and the utmost simplicity of desi^. 
It would s^pear from one of these, c6tistrudted 
by iDevdnCj » that after all the complicated con- 
trivances for accurate weighing, the siiiiplei^ 
may be so constructed as to produce the most 
accurate results, and without too ' ^eat a IdSS 
of time. The balance of M. Devrfne has tot 
its beam a plain straight bar of steely elevated 
oir^a eohunn of brass, and moving on platles d£ 
crystal ^ the extremities of the bar move acro^ 
. graduated arcs of mother of pearl, and are ad« 
justed by^ micaromeCer iK:rews.v The scales aife^ 
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of platina, supported by wires of the same 
xnaterial^ and one inch in diameter. Balances 

« 

of equal simplicity have been often constructed 
of late years in London. 

In the middle of the roorn^ which contains 
this balance, is a magnificent and complicated 
turning lathe (Tour a Gmllocker) by Mercklein, 
a German artist. Specimens of the work in ivory 
done by it are around. Under glass cases are 
.examples of Chinese turned work, and a propor- 
tion of the spheres within spheres, &c. SmaU 
clocks with gridiron pendulums. Two bronze 
figures of Frederic the Great, on horsebacks 
Portable barometer. Loadstone, bearing a 
.weight of a hundred pounds; A I^rge clock 
with an organ attached, and haying a glas^ 
sphere at top marked with the constellations, 
and a small orrery moving in the centre. 

Such is a view of the principal articles in the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, m Immense 
repository. It naturally suggested many re- 
marks, with some of which I shall conclude this 
article. 

It is impossible, after viewing the . Conser- 
vatoire in the slightest manner, to deny to the 
French a large share of mechanical ingenuity j 
a quaUty in which their artists are only excelled 
by those of England, and perhaps of Germany* 
.But we find their -genius in this branch of the 
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useful arts exercised chiefly on the most trifling 
objects; they have improved every article of 
l^outerie, to the highest pitch of eifcellencej 
but they have done little or nothing for the 
plough or the steam-engine.' Their useful in- 
ventions, tco^ bear very often a character the 
reverse of that simple structure which it should 
b^ the aim of every mechanist to attain, as the 
highest excellence of his art, and the proudest 
triumph of his genius. The justice of these 
remarks will, I think, be apparent from thi^ 
inspection of innumerable articles in . the Conr 
servatory. 

London does not exhibit at present any col- 
lection which approaches in extent or interest tp 
^ the Conservatory. The Society 6f Arts possesse6» 
indeed, a considerable collection of modeisp 
on which their premiums have been bestowed* 
and I am ha-ppy in having this opportunity of 
^nowledging the frank and obKging manner 
in which Doctor Taylor, the secretary, explains 
every thing that is interesting in the Society*^ 
apartments, to every gentleman who waits upon 
hjjin,' although unprovided with any introduc- 
^^v^. But the British could present a mucit^ 
fi^rOpUftctipn than the French metropolis, an^ 
-at , a. Jelling of a few days only, were any 
p^ttrioticiijdiYidual, or the Society above i men- 
43!pned, to .mjake the attempt. It might be 
made \ for as it is by collecting the productions 
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of nature that new analogies and relations ai^ 
discovered between them, and 'new properties 
unfolded, so^ by bringing together mto 6r^ 
focus all the productions of English manu&c- ; 
ture, and every machine upon which Engusb 
genius and industry have been employed, new^ 
ideas would undoubtedly be struck out by those 
\^^o viewed a collection which would be \^tli^ 
out a rival in the world. It mi^ht combme 
whatever was' rare or expensive, with the more 
common and useful products which contribute 
tb the comforts or the necessary lu^iuies 
life. 



It was at one time expected, that the Koyai 
Bistitution would have formed and opened|ta 
the public a collection of models of usei^ul ma- 
chinei^, afad implements of trade; but it has 
neve^" be^ii do& ^though it was one ^c^ fe 
chief reasons assign^ for the establishinent oi 
fliat institution by its founders. A few a.rtict^ 
only were procured, which lie amid me/ dai^ 
ness and dust of its apartments. ' '!"' ' 

The French manufactures ha;ve been , bftV 




interrupted} — -wars have cut oflf or mvei 
the channels of encouragement ; much tracer^ 
taihty arose'from the'patronage of ' theif gQVcSm- 
ment being bestowed or withhel^'V ffiere.Vjyas 
dfien a want of that capital wliicHVienables the 
British mer;chant to effect so ;mucii ; and rae 
jgeheral cfisposition of their nation led them ibd 
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often to erect splendid and lofty biuldirigs, ai^ 
^eat expen'c^ instead of reporting, likeuSiTto^ 
what were useful iind convenient only. .. 

These are, I thinks the chief, if nqt all the 
causes, which have prevented the, French from 
becoming a great manufacturipg nation. There 
■are still, however, some brandies in which they' 
rival, ca: excel us. 

Tlie tapestry of the Gobelins was never a]> 
tempted in England, but on one occasion par- 
tially, whe9 it failed. "Hiis manufacture jnay' . 
be viewed by the aid of a ticket iroih the gene-^ 
ral director of the arts at Paris. I found there 
an extensive suite of building^,, in which very 
^ttle w,as going on, ; and a sma|l laboratory, in 
which some of the fine colours were prepared, 
■and experiments made on^4yeiiig. The manu- 
J^ure itself languishes, and appears tobe.^e]^^ 
up rather as a part of the government atiit^ 
tliati, on account of its utility.. Those who have, 
viewed the admirable .exhibition of JVfiss Hn- 
wpod, will not see any thing much finer ii^;",the 
Gobeliiis. The. ^ooms have a much greater Mm:- 
plicity than.one. would have expected from see; 
ing residis.that require apparentiy such coippUr. 
aited m^ans. . .. „ ., , " \ 

,^ The maiiufe<*ire of plat*-gla?se3. at St. Go- 
ittfi is in fi^l action: they are polished in Fari^j 
iuid from their cheapness, size,; and excelienig^,. 
4Jre far more abundaat in every h'ouse iit Fraqct^ 
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than simikrmirrdfs are with utf. ISS^drfedaiii,^ 
a single glance at a Parisian wind6w iS'sufficifehfe 
to establish their pre-eminence, as far as the 
finest china, rich in gold and painting, is con- 
cierned : — one sees every where brilliant vases 
decorated with the finest designs ; and some of 
the master-pieces (rf the Italian school ' are 
copied with spirit on flat pannels,' or oft Vases 
which are oftefin four feet in height. The Wor-' 
cester mairiufactoiy^has, I doubt hot, ptoAucecf 
spedmens^' which rival the French, botliin th*i# 
beauty of the material land the value of the de- 
comtidns; but the cheapAeds of the FrSniSF 
c^ina allbws of its being seen every wher^l H 
must be added; that on the inferior kiiid^'cilf' 
porcelain they are far behind us ; these krB 
soft, badly formed, and destitute of all cbhrfbrtV. 
In the manufacture' of velvets, they hkVe lotf^^ 
excelled. In cottons they have made cohfeidei?^ 
abte steps ; but their coarse articles are too hfga 
priced to come into competition with 'burs ; ahij 
i» fine (E>nes, thfey are still almoBt entfitely dSi^ 
ficient. They have learned ' to give 4tfi ' ei^i 
treme neatness and finish to their fire-dnnk aftdt 
philosophical instruments, 'and pdrlicUlafly to 
their clocks and time-pieces, which arJe tibw 
of great elegance,' and accompiuield by'desi^is' 
infinitely varied, and executed in bronze, Wh^ ' 
marble, and gilt brass. Elegant skeleton clocfei' 
Mii* gridiron pendulums^, and Ae tiewer'dietadii: 

S 
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ed escapements, form pleasing ornaments in 
most of the public buildings in this city. 
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AK ACCOUNT OF PARISIAN FETS8. 

When J^etes are given in Paris by the govem- 
menty I soon found that I was by no means U> 
understand literally the descriptions which were 
given of them in the newspapers of the follow* 
ixig day, where . the most trifling effects were 
extdled in pompous language. The fdte of the 
fifteenth of August was of a religious nature 
only^ and therefore the theatres and balls were 
only a little more crowded than is usual on 
ordinary days. The f(^ of the 25th had a few 
more temporal circumstances mixed with the 
spiritual. A plenary indulgence was published 
in the bills on . the doors of the churches ; 
salvoes of artillery were fired on the evening . of 
the 24th9 to announce the commencement of 
the fete^ and the Royal family appeared on the 
balcony of the Tuileries to receive the iip- 
plauses of the crowd below. On the next 
morning, the • cannon continued to fire : there 
was a court at th^ Tuileries ; and in the even** 
ing .a concert^ to - which admission was cJasiljr 
obtained by Engtish gentlemen on their sending 
to the palace fi>r tickets ; and the theatres w^i4 



open to the pyiblic gratis* After . nwding! tka 
order of the xoipister of the iM)^0Q» for attMoi- 
Hating the front of every bouse, I expected^ a 
brilliant display, but was disappointed* I -re- 
paired after the concert to the Pont Rojf^k^.iui 
the spot where the siq^or bla^e tbrowii jdn 
the el^ant buildings which line the quays 
ccmld be viewed to nM>st advantage ;. but ^noe a 
Ught- appeared id the Louvre or in the TuUe*' 
ne§ and Hs. garden^ single rows only < graced 
the palaces of tW .Deputies and the Arts, <iad 
|he g^tes of the Mint and hotels adjoinin^^; 
but no greater lustre was thrown on the vi^BriMs 
iji the Seine by the whole iUuminationi than 
one sees on the Thames, when it is vieimd ftom 
the Adelphi on a dark evening. ^ A few ]M>ards 
hung with lights appeared before tl^ gates ^ if 
the Luxemburgh, and s<mie hotels, but in mott 
of the principal streets scarcely one was to 'be 
seen. However, next day every house in'tbe 
city was described in the journals, te having beeo 
jUun^inated from the first to the sixth flocH". A 
good example of this people ; they describe well» 
and ignorant of the com£i3rts and tibe!S{dttidotar 
of other [nations, they feed their thoughts with 
their owa vanity, and esteem f^aris asthe'flrit 
city of t^ worldi in spite of its wooden-riid^ 
and its filthy ttreets^ I coidd nojb percdivii^'^dii 
^Us occasion, a smgle glass lamp,' or Is titttt^^ 
f^mf0i^^*w one mstance^.the-l^ublk^'spiff^ 
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^kdivid^i;;^ few saucars ^ t^aj, ' ffllai ^^^iS^ 
CMtse^tkilaw^ tead ^rovidei with thicfc' Mchi^ 
fbi4b eke bnly mdde of iBusi^iiidit b^^ 
faerb, ^hdJ&agi'Bd d^gree^bble «n ddotir, iatffl 

^iamps in Gm^ and-l^ead^aS^ "markett; Cl^ 
MSUL infinity roS'glg!^ hm)^' lypmnged ia elegimi 
:devi<^8^ andjspoi:^ ivith gfeen^* <»4m£K)a,^^ii4 
-topaz &^s» ta which ihe agitation €^i^^^ 
.around , communicates a waying:ie£fect, '6ach>fi6 
:]«ras often pitesented bj > CliritonJiouse^ during^ 
,ttie Iatf3.jrej6idi^9» they.do not seem to^ hair^ 
r«iy conception* . /:.j:;::^ 1,7 ^L?d 

.#. On Monday the JB91h of Auguslv >ihe 'Ki%^ 

.went in state to dine at.thei H&tet d^Viff^ 

^having acc^ted the invitation of tli^^y^^Mbf 

jPad3« ; On this occasion great . * pr^araltofiii 

.iweremadel by the government forthe ceSebfii^ 

iiofk of a fete, and they ^eedaiiily, fari i^jDc^id 

tly)se, which J had been exhibited on tkb day^^ 

}St«X)O^Si^^ ;but whether the difl^ence arose^firdm 

jaot nvjshing to thoaour that saint todi-iha^bi^ 

jm^fitmi m) iotentifiiV' uiidoubtedly'tteidtabii^ 

ft^.'^^^tiiiiiag ithe rdJgtous firbmithsiuxyoQiitflestb 

jif^999jK^q,i9tdrdA]<<th$ qm9»im9^iiSrm^ 
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wuie which had been scrambled for tiiere ; and 
Zfi a Frenchman seldom shares in. any pleasure 
m winch his wife and children do not plirtakey 
iJt was not lanpleasittg to view them sitting down 
to the banqnet thns provided at the doors of th^r 
houses } a striking contrast to^ the soUtary tiqp^ 
pling of liie English peasantry. I witnessed ho 
examples ctfintoxication, though there were many 
enlivening cries of Vive le Roiy which brought 
to my recollection the story of the Parisian, who, 
havii^ procured a chicken as his share of the 
viands given at the coronation of Buonaparte, 
held it up with an air of extacy, as he* paced the 
streets exclaiming, Vive PEmpeteur! How tender 
it is! — When these distributions of food are 
carried to any great extent, as they were by the 
Emperors of Rome, they must always be re- 
garded as signs of a despotic government. 

Combats on the Seine took place between 
two and four o'clock ; the quays and garden 
walks of the Tuileries were crowded to ex- 
cess, and, as usual, no carriages were allowed 
to pads through the principal streets. TTie 
greatest prder prevailed; for though robberies 
are iiot unfrequent in Paris, pickpockets are 
rare, and indeed can scarcely be said to exist. 
The intimate intermixture of soldiers in every 
. crowd or collection of people, however small, 
and the consequent certainty of immediate de- 
tection, render their profession extiremely pre- 
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carious^ jand prevent one £rom feeling the same 
aaxiety about pockets or watches, a^ when sHr*- 
rounded by the London piopulace. — The spopti^i 
<m tbe river between the Pont Royal^ and tb^ 
Pmit Louis XVLj consisted in wre&tiiDg 
saatc^s^ between the kidividuais of t^e oppor 
sing crews ; and I soon left them to walk in the 
garden of the Tuileries, wivich was* filled wiflh 
company. Between four and &ye, twelve ^ 
foudteea carriages, each drawn by eight Mght 
grey horses, entered the court of the palaq^^ 
and soon afterwards the royal procession set oS 
£br the Hotel de Viile^ passing through Bacmsi- 
parte's Arch of Triumph, and along the quay 
ii£ the Louvre. The King, on this occasi^, 
sat in the coach with his im^ther, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Angouleme: he is so unwieldy 
from his corpulence, and so affected with weafc 
.ness in his feet, as to require the support of p. 
staff even in the <;acriage. There was no want 
c^applause^ on this occasion: Five le Roi, ¥ke 
MatdamCj resounded from ail parts of the crowd. 
They proceeded along the quays to* the Hotel de 
ViUe. The streets had a thin coating of sand, 
and a few table-cloths and wreaths of flowers 
were suspended ft^fwn some of the houses on the 
quays which gave occasion to the newspap^s 
, to say, that all the bouses on the line of the 
proeeasion were covered with splendid tapestry. 



Having gone in the evening to' NeuiHy;"t?i 
view the bridge there, which is celebrat6a ibt^ 
the flatness of its arches, I returned' thl-dugh 
the barrier, down the grand avenue and thte 
Elysian Fields. Every thing nowVore an ihr of 
joy and splendour. A large star kindled oti the 
TViumphal Arch at the barrier, was a fine object 
from the avenue below: more than thirty pt- 
chestras supplied the dancers around them' vnth 
ihusic; the walks were crowded with sta&s of 
toys and refreshments ; jugglers, merry-andrew^ 
^and rope-dancers had been put in requisition: 
and a blaze of ten thousand lights threw ani- 
mation over the whole. No tree wanted itf 
lamp, and single and double rows of them were 
hung between all the trees in the principal 
avenues, the leaves of which shone with soft 
.and pleasing tints of green. On passing tlie 
place of Louis XV., a splendid appearance was 
exhibited by the palltce of the deputies, the 
portico of which, together with its flight of 
StQps, was decorated with rows of lights, tvhich 
brought forth the beauty of its fine architecture, 
and softened it by the yellow hue of their flaiiies. 
Of the two elegant buildings opposite, only one 
was illuminated. In the garden of the Tuu 
leries the jets threw up their streams amid ih^ 
blaze of lampions, arranged in triangular dr 
pyramidal forms. Wherever the eye turned, thfe 

i&uminated foliage of the tre^ the water &!&^ 

8 



ixigf wd.the fa9ade of the palace/produceil a 
aegree . of enchantment, which would have been 
complete, had the Tuileries itself been lighted 
Up ; but in it or the JLouvre no lamps ap« 
peared. As I went onwards, along the quays/ 
towards the Hotel de Ville, the palaces and 
hotels diminished in splendour ; a single row of 
l9.mps only encircled the top of the towers jo£ 
Notre Dame : but the Place, de Greve was 
adorned with t]:iumphal ^rches, which, with the 
front of the hotel were hung with small lan« 
terns of glass. On penetrating into the sur* 
rounding streets, few or no lights appeared|^ 
nor were any transparencies exhibited, such as 
London abounds with on similar occasions, the 
illumination being almost entirely confined to 
the edifices of the government. A little before 
ten, the King left the Hotel de Ville to return to 
the palace, escorted by long trains of cavalry, 
and passing along the quays which were lined 
with troops. The procession had a fine effect 
by torch-light as it entered by the eastern fa9ad^ 
of the Louvre, through the gates of decorate^ 
brass and sculptured arches. 

When the King reached the Tuileries, a 
rodket w;as sent up as the signal for the fire- 
wprks on the Pont Louis XVL to commence* 
3Piey began immediately j^ rockets and bpml» 
ascended in quick successi<»i *, wbedst revolyed^ 
<^&nng ,» vfwety of changes j a lowjti g?rf^ 
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arranged on the parapet, thre^ their ^drks into 
the Seine, and produced the exact resetnblancfe 
of a cataract of fire rolling 4own' its ti^ave» 
in succession; a temple in the centre of the 
bridge shone out with the motto A la Concorde j 
and the expansion of a large flight of rocketj^ 
and the noise of an artificial volcano, copipteted 
the scene. The whole was finished in a quarter 
of an hour ; and the crowd was just beginmng: 
to move away, when Garnerin rose up slowly 
from tibie eastern side of the city, in a balloon* 
A circle of bright flames burnt around his car, 
which were soon extinguished ; but he coBtinued 
to be visible for some time by the light of the 
full moon. The crowd immediately separated 
and returned to their homefi ; and by eleven the 
streets of Paris were as deserted as they always 
are at that hour. 

Though this f^te might have satisfied th& 
Parisians, yet these amusements are so frequent 
that they are jaded with them, and their hu2Szlks 
become far fiiinter than ours» Were it |>ossiUe 
fi^r the government to discourage them gradur 
ally, or discontinue a part of them, it would be 
a wise and prudent measure. At present they 
expect two or three in the month ; and the 
poorest persons appeaa: to forget th^ bvm 
misery in the grandeur of these spectacles 
So it has always been the case with thetti. W 
their king or their emperor is v^eU lodged^ if 



his palaces are more superb, and his state 
greater than those of any other European 
sovereign, they are satisfied^ and are content, 
with their own hovels, their stair-cases commoa 
to every thing, and their streets, where they may 
be run down by the first carriage. In what 
raptures do they speak of the gilding of the 
royal apartments, or the splendour of the gardens 
of the Tuileries ! How well Buonaparte un- 
derstood their character, and despised them^ ap- 
peared from many circumstances in his conduct 
and his speeches. He observed towards them 
the same regimen which Louis XIV. had done \ 
and as that monarch gave orders for brighter 
illuminations the more severe the defeats 
which his arms received from Marlborough, so 
Buonaparte kept up the Parisians at a full state 
of excitement^ If a victory had been gained 
in Austria or Russia, the news were kept back 
by the government for two or three days, and 
unfavourable reports spread in the mean time^ 
that the truth might burst upon them with 
greater eclat, from the effect of the contrast* 
Nor ,did fetes ever intermit, since the events 

* 

of Moscow and Leipsic, but on the contrary, 
esLcreased in splendour. The foolish . Parisians 
begin akeady to complain of the want of the 
roar of cannon which announced his victories ; 
tiiey lament the rich trappings and equipages 
^i his dukes and counts, and the discon- 
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tinjoanofi ef his i?eviews in the ctmrt of the^^ 
, Ty^l^rie^; >nd t^y are no longer fed with^-^ 
the complimenU he paid them, as lixe capital of 
the great nation^ and (if la grand pensie^ z» 
they term it, had been completed) of the 
civili;2;ed world. The capital of the world ! 
Whatever superiority : may arise to Paris from 
its possessing the chief works of sculpture and 
painting, and from the magnificent extent of. 
ficmie of its buildings, little glory can accrue to . 
its inhabitants. As they rattled their . own • 
chains over the heads of the neighbouring \. 
nations^ and threatened them with a slavery 
which they themselves had not the courage to | 
shake off, their vanity led them to believe that: - 
they w^re the best examples of the human race.^ t 
But the history of no people has ever recorded ^ 
such an instance of debasement as that which I i 
am about to mention* At Rouen and Paris I J 
occasionally observed Prench gentlem^:^ wear* > 
ing coats of a bright puce colour, and many 
co9.chmen in the latter city were also provided 
with them ; the singularity of the hue prompted 
me/to enquire its name oftenerthan once^ and . 
I always received the same answer — it waa . 
la couleur de la c-^hi du Roi da Rame. This J 
was the fashionable tint for the last two years^ «.! 
and was sold publicly under that appeUatioiif> v^ 
little (^ immediately expected from., a 

people who debase themselves voluntarily in :9k^.-y 
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mannetof irhich, as weD ^ of their atrdcities; 
neither ancient nor modern times, — the recorck 
of savage or civilized men, — have afforded anjr 
example. 

In the same style nearly are they going on 
^t present in their addresses to the Royal 
family j they strive to outdo the language in 
which they spoke of the destiny and the pro- 
vidence of the Emperor. Examples may be 
found in the late presentation to the king of 
two of the teeth of Henry IV. j and in the 
request transmitted to the Duchess of Angou- 
leme by the city of Nismes, that she would be 
pleased to give a son to the French, in which 
case the said city will present a silver image of 
the weight of the expected infant, as an offering 
to the Virgin. But though many persons in 
France, indeed I believe the greater number, 
laugh at all these as much as Englishmen can 
do, yet how many of its miseries does France 
owe to this union of politics with religion? 
Louis XVIII. speaks in his proclamations of 
the piety which never ceased to animate his 
ancestcM^ Louis XIV. and XV. If you look 
into any of the sermons preached before 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI. and his queen, you 
may observe how, in language which it is al- 
most improper ^ to repeat, adulation poisons 
the fountain of truth, and insults that eternal 
Bmng whom they dared to invoke. In fine. 
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yoii wtU aee how the worship of their Grod be- 
came subordinate to that of their kings. .j 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE RECEPTION OF THE BOUSBONt 

AT THE OPERA. 

« • • ■ 

I WAS present at the opera on the Q3d of 
August, during the first representation of a 
new piece, intended to inculcate sentiments of 
affection and attachment to the Bourbons, and 
eritiiledf Pelage f or The King and the Peace> 
in two acts* The story is founded on the re-t 
storation of a Spanish sovereign to the throne, 
of his ancestors, after a victory over the Moorsy 
ia the 8th century. The Due de Berri arrived 
before its commencement ; anid dutjag thelasrt 
part of Les Labour eurs Cfdnois he was greeted 
loudly by the house, to which he bowed repeats 
edly ; and when the curtain fell^ Xh^^avJBemi 
Quatre was called for and encored. During the 
performksmce of Felage, many sentimentGti in* 
tended by the author to be applied to the pr^ 
sent change, were applauded, partici]darly thei 
Mowing: 

» » w t » ^ { ; 

£lle vient pairmi vous d^sarmer la v^ngeanc^ 
. ' Legitimer la gloir, ennobler Tesperance, 

Et sous des traits chores, retracer a vos yeux ^ ^ 

L'lmagedet vertiiB dent s'hdnnor^t les deux. 
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There appeared tio want of loudn^si; or en*- 
thusiasm in the pit on the occasion. The spec- 
tacle itself was grand, particularly in the arti- 
ficial groupings of the dancers, and the termi- 
nating scenery of the second act, which was of 
an' allegorical nature, intended to illustrate the 
union of the French with the Virtues, under the 
shade of the peace just concluded. The alle- 
gory was so framed as to present an epitome of 
the Revolution : — Hope came first, rejoicing, 
followed by the Genius of the Arts ; but with 
these Vduptuousness and the Pleasures entwin- 
ed themselves, and Glory, under the form of a 
girl, crowned j^with laurels. Soon Folly led on 
troops of Bacchantes to join, and riot and dis- 
(M'ders ensued ; the stage was darkened, and 
the scene dropt amid the noise of thuinlen 
Discord arose in frcHit from the lower regions, 
clad in a dress of bkck and pale blue, waving a 
totchf and followed by Envy and Vengeance 
dashing their poinards around, and dancing 
wSdly amotig a crcim^d of demons. When the 
tempest calmed^ tbey retired, and Peace arose^ 
surrounded by a glory, and waving white 
Uiies, with angels hoveritig roufnd, and a chott 
in the aky beMnd, singii^ hymns of joy, and 
dancing in the clouds. Beyond these appeared 
dtber choirs,- ^nd as the whole ascended sdowly^ 
the words, Vwe ie Rot began to blaze in the 
upper ^skyj and Ihe curtain dfopt amid the 
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thunders of applause^ which t^p. spleiujlpur ,^ 
the spectacle called forth. , . , 

■ ....- I I.H 



A DESCEIPTION OP THE PLACE DU COJftBAT. '^^ 

" .' . .* J- » - 

There is a singiUar amusement to be $€^ 
in Paris ; it is a faint image of the amphitheatre 
at Rome under the emperors^ when hundred^ 
of lions, tygers, elephants, and other : j^iipxais 
w;ere turned loose into the arena to fight wi^ 
one another in the presence ofthe Roi^a^ 
people. On these occasions each emperor wa| 
desirous of excelling his. predecessor ; ajid thi% 
som^ of the animab that now appear but rajpeij^ 
in Europe, were brought to l^ome ia abuw|r. 
ance: such as crocodiles rand hippopotaiui fjft* 
the Nile, the one and two horned rlunocq|*ofi)K^ 
and the cameleopard from the interior of Afiica^ 
isiow Paris, the modem ,RcMne, has an.e^li^ 
tioiL of this kind; but, indeedy "shorn of ite 
"beams.? A little beyond the JBaraerQ »SU 
Martin, on the north side of J;he -city, ihc^rA 
is ail enclosure formed of Jow edifices^. tap^4 
the Place du Combat,, where exUhitioospaMi 
giyeix once or twice ^ month, ~ I,_wtiiyes8^ p^|j% 
of these ;. but it, w^ j-aliier. .of a tedio^ m^^ 
tcifling nature. . . The spectators, sat .ip ^ <^^i^ 
gallery, which ^urr6i|nde4 a square, rOpepr t^, t|^ 
air ahov^^ and of i^ 
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the deiis of some of the more ferocious beasts, 
such as wolves, &c. ; and on the outside were 
fifty or sixty dog kennels, the inhabitants of 
which kept up a constant and loud yelping noise. 
There ism'e many set-to's of dogs, chiefly mas- 
tiffs ; they were often destitute of courage. Bull 
ifegs of the pure English breed, they had hone. 
I mean that species which bias a globular head, 
atld never bark§, but only emits a low snarl ; all 
tliose exhibited here could bark. To these sue- 
eeeded the baiting of a wolf, from the Ardennes j 
nejct buU-baiting ; and then a combat between 
a bull and a bear. A hog chased round the 
arena by dogs appeared to a£S>rd some amuse- 
ment ; but a Spanish jack-ass defended him- 
self successfully against the attacks of half a 
dozen mastiffs. He wisely retreated into a 
corner of the square, in which he stedfastly 
remaitied, and by the quickness of the blows 
which he administered on all sides, sooii com- 
pelled his opponents to desist. The whole 
eoncluded with some ludicrous and trifling 
sbenes, of forcing a bear to climb to the top of 
ipdie, and then annoying him with fire-Works, 
fixed to a circular &ame of wood made to hoist 
iStp nrttii it nearly came in contact with the aiii* 
ihaPs body. These being set fire to,' the wliiz- 
;3ng noise apd explosions, produced such ter- 
ftit itk Bmin, that afiraid to jutnp at o^ce froM' 
ffii^flevated tftufition, lie durst' riot teiiipt thie 
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fiery circle beneath him by sliding down ikm 
pole» and thus his odd and clumsy motions 
afibfded much merriment to the Parisians. ^ 

Such exhibitions as this* must always he een- 
sidered as tormenting animals to no purpose 
but that of curiosity. Th^ are not even justi- 
fiable as to animals which ace in their nature 
cruel and enemies to man : all that can be said 
for them is, that it is useful to know the modes 
in which some animals exert their strength,^ 
and the powers of that sagacity and instinet 
with which nature has fiimished them. - « 



ORIGINAL DESCRIPTION OF THE CATACOMBS. 

To descend into these sepulchres,* to caa'ry 
life and language, and the realities of existence 
into these dark abodes, to pass through the 't^- 
mains of millions df beings of our own kind, 
presents a scene of. the deepest interest, and 
one which arrests and improves the mind. 

The catacombs of Paris are probably fke 
largest in the world, excelling in extent those 
of Rome, Naples, and Malta. Even those of 
Thebes, interesting as they are from their paint- 
ings, and their connection with a people so 
learned and civilized a^ the ancient Egyptians, 
must yield to those tof Paris, as far as the im- 
mense mass of. mortal reastiain^K otti^ is cdn- 
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«dered. The lattet overwhdm the mind, and 
ohain it down to peculiar trains of thought. 

Proceeding by the Observatory to the southern 
-extremity of the city, 1 reached the Barrier 
d^Enfer, behind the buildings of which a stair- 
case, descending through a circular well, con- 
ducts to tlie catacombs. The conductor exa- 
fliined the billets of admission, without which 
no person is allowed by the government to visit 
these subterraneous passages. We went down 
seventeen steps, and stopt at a landing-place, 
wjiere each' of the company was furnished with 
a wax-light. Hence we descended seventy 
steps, forming altogether a depth of fifty-four 
French feet, or 17,5356 metres. Immefdiately 
on reaching the bottom, we began to traverse 
a long and winding passage or gallery, cut out 
of the rock, perfectly dry, white, and clean. 
Gur course was guided by a black line traced 
on thcToof ; many passages led off on all sides, 
several of which were filled up to prevent acci- 
dents. The excavations extend beneath the 
whole of the southern half of Paris, and under 
, % small part of the northern division across the 
Seine. They are the quarries whence the city 
was built; the stone is a soft calcareous agre- 
^^ate or marl,i' crowded with organic remains, 
, of whidh shells form the principal part. Notices 
appeaftdi^ on the walls indicated the direction 
^ i8iur rqiite, by that of the aqueduct of Arcueil 
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above. I soon became chill in this long galle^^ 
which was too narrow to allow of more than 
one passiniT abreast, and was generally not 
higher in the roof than six or seven feet In 
some parts ^talactitical concretions exuded, and 
gave a glittering lustre to the walls. 

After proceeding onwards for half a mfle, 
we reached a place where the side ^aUs ter- 
minated, and many low pillars of stone, left by 
the workmen, disclosed passages in every direc- 
tion. Soon after, we arrived at a door, which 
was unlocked, and conducted us to the proppr 
enclosure of the bones. We passed on amid 
long avenues of bones, which are employed to 
form <^*]inings to the walls,* and occasionally 
came to chambers with neat porticos, higher 
in the roof, and containing elegantly plau) sar- 
cophagi, small altars, vases, and inscriptions. 

These chambers, as well as the galleries con- 
necting them, were lined from the roof to the 
floor with bones. Ii^ front, the bones of the 
arms and thighs were, closely laid with their 
ends projecting : and rows of skulls continued 
uninterruptedly in long horizontal lines, at equsd 
distances between them; behind, the bthc^ 
Jbones were placed to a considerable^ depth. 
There was no sensible smell; and thd^'bottes 
preserve their dark 'hues, contrasting strongly 
with the white stone of the floor, and the roof. 
The sight was melancholy in the extreme ; in 
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whatever direction the eye tumed^ it rested on 
' these TOWS of skulls. I was passing amid the 
remams of more than three millions of human 
beings, closely piled, without distinction of 
rich or poor, friend or enemy, bad or good. 
With the bones, the most indestructible part of 
the human frame, the mind is accustomed, from 
natural associations, to connect stronger ideas 
of idenfity than with the more perishable part ; 
and hence thoughts of hope, immortaUty« and 
•judgment arise. ' These are nourished and in- 
creased by the inscriptions aroundi many of 
whicS &r6 appropriate. 



Sicut imd^ diet nestri fluxerunU 

Silence etres^ortek, '•^ 

Vaines grandeurs silence. 
Optima qusqiie dies miseris moitalibus aevi 
Ihrima fugit ; subeunt morbi, tristisque^senectus 
^ £t labor, et dur» rapit iftclementia mpvdsr 

Vh^ George iii. 66. 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causaa, ice. 

^ Virg.id. 

. I admired the delicacy displayed in the apart* - 
ment appropriated to the remains of the unfbr* 
tun^e victims df one (^ the most accursed 
sceAes, of the Revolution. Their bones aire 
Qoncealed from view behind a wall, wUch.fH 
painted black : ^ ^ 
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Another tablet, 

Ici sont inhumds , 
LXXXVII. metrea cubes, 
D'bssemeos recueillis 
Dans lecemetrie des Innocents 
i>a 19 Janvier au 19 Man» 181 1. 
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recalls the history of tl^is immense deposit or 
mortal remains. The cemetiKries ^ituated within 
the walls of Paris, those of the Innocents, St# \ 
Benoit, &c. having become unwholesome "from 
the accumulation of deadj^ all the bones which 
they contained were removed to the cataCcombs 
between the ^ear I786 and the present time* 
This tiansportation, carried op by the various 
governments of the country, * still contfaiues. 
The present burying grounds are beyond ^the 
walls, in rq|;ired situations, and the scitea of 
the old. ones h^tVe been x>ccupied as malrkets or 
squares. 

The idea of measuring human remains by 
qubic metres is somewhat revolting. But far 
more so are those inscriptions which doubt or ' 
deny the immortality of tha soul, and exclude 
thie hopes afforded by nature and religion : ^* 

m 
4 

Omne consummatum e^t» 

m 

Tout est consomm^.* ^ • 

Quaerid quo jaceas post obitum -^ loco quo i^n 

^fatajacent. Selieca^ 
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. . <toaa cuncta suos repetunt) matremquq requirunt, . . 
£t redit ad nihilum quod nihil ante fuit. 



Th^se were intermingled witfi better hopes t 

» • '• . - 

Ossa arida> a^dite verbum Dei. 
Hie ultra metas requiescant, beatam spem 

expectantes^ 
tSomis shall rise to evecl«lBting life, stthe to sHdi^e andi 

contempt. 

* .:■... 

. The respect due to the remains of tlje dead 
is inculcated fi:om Homer, 

Mefas est mortuis insidtmre. * * 
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Nothing could be more gloomy to tHe mind, 
or more, unsuitable to the nature of the place» 
than this 'Cdniusion of creeds. If hope leaves 
us, wfe are of all beings . the lAiost ' miserable ; 
and the doubts and fears of Seneca and Marcus 
Aurelius, and the more daring impieties of 
modern infidels, should not be allowed to usurp 

• 

places in a Christian ' cemetery. Here too they 
were jrfaced with, the sanction of the govern- 
ment, as if on purpose to render indecisive, as 
far as in its power, the hope of that immortality 
which is one of the noblest prerogatives of our 
being. • * 

In. one chamber bones were laid out in shelves 
on. the walls; ^nd in.ptljefs, small altars of 
ihigh bones were surmounted by solitary skulb. 

z S 
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The minutes lengthened out as I walked through 
th« extended series ^ passages and aparteients : i 
this was not the place where meditaiion ^< could 
think down hours to moments/' . . > 

We retui^aed by a similar black hhe on the 
low roof, ,an4 ^Msci^oded a stair similar to that, r 
by which we had etiteredt but at a considerable • 
distanci^ from it. The e3Fe««eized with plisasure 
the first beam of light iwhicn entered through . :» 
th^ chink; the sun was dazzlingi and^ever did 
the creation appear 'more lovely/ After cross* 
ing some fields I re-entered the t;ity'^by.,th0, 
Barriere d§ la Slqntet and pursued my way by the 
sQlitaiy Boulevard to the Jardin ^s Plantes. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS, PUBLISHED IN" THE ENGLISH 

NEWSPAPERS. 

'The following extract* of a letter written 
froim Paris, and inserted in some of our public 
papers, is understood to be from the pen of an 
Irishman of distinguished abilities and station. ' 
It may serve to shew that tlie Author of th^ fore- 
going w6rk is not singular In the Unfavourable 
vjtew he takes of the state of French manlier^ 
and principles. It was observed of it, that it 
was *^ evidently ^t!ie picture; of one extreme 
drawn lyy a maisteriy but incoi&tiiient handj ietid^ 



AB^mi^W" Sit ^ 

witb an eye isiwh more^tb^sci^^ 
by the gaudier aiid fbiider 4pbjects of notice ^aa 
by the sober aiid mor6 redeeming/ It taay 
«erve, however, as a pr<^r teet off to the oiSmbr 
e^ftreme, -^-^and, at a due distisinc^ between the 
two/ a prc^r idea may be entertained of this 
si^ular people, who, for such a length of time 
under King and Emperor, under smeoth t3FraBt(i 
•aiid roughs have done and chatteiied so much, ' 
apparently to so little purpose.*^ The lettier, or 
at least such part of it as appeared in print, 
commences as follows : 

** X fear war will soon unfold her tattered 
banners on the continent. This pbor coUntty ia 
in a deplomble state — a ruined noblesse — a 
^famished clergy — a state df smothered war 
between th^ upstarts and the restored •^— their 
finances most distressipd — the military spirit 
clivided — the most opposite opinions as to the' 
lasting of the present form of things — every 
thing unhinge|i — yet JL really sympathize with 
this worried, amiable, and perhaps contemptible . 
people ; so full of talent and vice — so frivolous, 
so inconstant and prone to change -r- so fero- 
cious iOQ,in their .fickleness,} >stbout. six revolu- , 
tions wIUvi^ twenty yefl^ns, and as fresh as ever 
for ^ new da^c^f * . * * 

h ,T¥^se sjtxange. vicissitudes of man dratr 
tevft^.. bvt they also tea^h j^^sdon?^,. I never 
foi|^ ^y. xnii»djw. cpmplelpiy^ a m?^c lanjthpra 
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— - such a rapid succession of disjointed imagei^ 
—the past, the present, the future possibly. 
One ought not to be hasty in taking up bad 
impressions, and I need not say that three 
weeks can give but litde room for observation ; 
^iit from what I do see and learn from others, 
who have seen long and deeply, I have conceived 
the worst idea of social Paris. 

** Every thing on the surface is horrible;' 
beasthness, which with us do not exist. They 
actually seem in talk and practice, to culti- 
vate a familiarity with nastiness. In every 
public place they are spitting on your shoes, in 
your plate, ahnost in your mouth. Such com- 
munity of secretions is scarcely to be borne 5 
then the contrast makes it worse, gaudiness 
more striking by filth ; the splendid palace for 
the ruler^ the hovel and the sink for the ruled ; 
the fine box for the despot, the pigeon holes 
for the people ! And it strikes me with sadness 
tbat the women can b^ little ipore th^ the 
%urantes, receiving a mock reverence mftrely 
to carry on the drama; but neither cherished 
nor respected. How vile the feeling and the 
taste that can degrade • them from being the 
real directors and mistresses of man, to be the 
mere soubrettes 9f society, gilded and sraart, 
and dexterous and vicious. Evi^n before the 
Revolution, manners were bad enough, but 
many causes since have rubbed off the gil(^i^g» 
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The exUe of the nobles, the succession of low 
men to power ; and more than all the elevation 
6f plebeian ispldiers to high rsmk, promoting^ of 
co\m6^ their trulls to a station where manners 
arid morals were under their influence: and 
this added to the horrible example set by 
Buonaparte himself in his own interior. Add to 
this, what must have sent down the contagion to 
the still lower orders — the conscription — the 
" wretched men, marrying without preference, 
merely to avoid the army, and then running 
into that army to escape their ill chosen partners. 
All these causes must have conspired to make a 
fiightfut carnage in manners and morals too. 
In short, I am persuaded that a single monster 
has done more, to demoralize and uncivilize this 
country, than a century can repair.*' 
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l^riuted kj A. Scnhnif 
Pfunm-SoMt, LondoAi • 
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